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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A NEW SYSTEM IN THE CABINET 





Edwin T. Meredith, Secretary of Agriculture, Carries Successful Business 
Tactics into Office—Aims to Make Public Appre- 
ciate the Department’s Work 


By Joun J. MARRINAN 


Uncle Sam has introduced in the per- 
son of Edwin T. Meredith, Secretary of 
Agriculture, a new type of man with a 
new viewpoint toward governmental busi- 
ness. Secretary Meredith does not take 
for granted that the people of the Unit- 
ed States appreciate the worth of the 
Department of Agriculture. On the con- 
tary, he starts with the premise that the 
great majority of the people of the coun- 
try know little or nothing about the de- 
partment. It is up to him, he holds, first 
of all to “sell the department” to them. 

This practical, business-like attitude 
toward his official duties is the product 
of 20 years’ experience with a workaday 
world which judges a man by his ability 
to sell himself and his goods. 

Born on a farm near Avoca, Iowa, in 
1876, Mr. Meredith has climbed the lad- 
der to business success and political pre- 
ferment by dint of his own effort. His 
boyhood was spent in the homely though 
sturdy environment of the Middle West- 
ern corn belt. He worked on his fa- 
ther’s farm and attended the rural 
schools of Cass County until he entered 
Highland Park College at Des Moines at 
the age of 17. Three years later he left 
college, and made a humble start as 
printer with a Des Moines firm. 

In 1899, a year after he left college, 
his uncle, Thomas Meredith, founded the 
Des Moines Tribune, and young “Ed” 
became his man of all work, turning his 
hand to everything about the Tribune 
shop, from setting type to hunting news 
and soliciting advertisements. 

However, the Tribune encountered 
“hard going.” Founded as a political or- 
gan for the Greenback party, the paper 
failed to gain a paying circulation, and 
Mr. Meredith and his uncle had a grim 
struggle to make expenses. In 1901 Mr. 
Meredith and a printer friend bought the 
Tribune, and a year later he founded 
Successful Farming, now one of the 
largest and most successful farm publi- 
cations in the country. 

The story of the rise of Successful 
Farming from a struggling little sheet 
to a circulation of nearly 900,000 and an 
advertising income approaching $2,000,- 
000 is the story of the life’ of Edwin 
Meredith. It is the story of a young 
man starting “on a shoe string,” bor- 
rowing, fighting against odds, then climb- 
ing and finally succeeding. 

During the infancy of Successful 
Farming—and it was an infancy of seven 
or eight years—Mr. Meredith had to 
borrow money, not to keep it going, but 
to finance his constantly expanding plans 
for the growth of the paper. When his 
notes fell due, during this period, he 
“sold” his proposition over and over 
again, borrowing more instead paying 
back the initial loans. Then Successful 
Farming reached a paying basis, its in- 
debtedness was liquidated, and Mr. 
Meredith began to make money. Dur- 
ing the past 10 years its advertising in- 
come has increased from $150,000 a year 
to approximately $2,000,000. The people 
it employs increased from about 60 to 
nearly 400, and its circulation mounted 
from 300,000 to about 900,000. 

What has been Mr. Meredith’s asset in 
rearing a great paying business from 


the humblest of origins? First of all it 
has been confidence in himself and faith 
in his project, his friends will tell you. 
Then it has been his ability to win peo- 
ple, to inspire confidence. 

“Meredith’s greatest personal asset 
now and in the past has been his ability 
to make people believe in him,” one of 
his business associates told me. “He in 
turn has an unusual degree of faith in 
other people. I am inclined to think 
that he has been the victim of more than 
his share of crooks and four-flushers*who 
have taken advantage of this faith. Yet 
it has always been difficult for him to 
relinquish his faith in these fellows long 
after there was every evidence of un- 
worthiness. He has brought many of 
them out of the ruck. The honest and 
decent streak to be found in most men 
has oftentimes finally responded to this 
confidence. 

Secretary Meredith is direct, terse of 
statement; as an executive he knows how 
to steer clear of the non-essential, yet to 
give all necessary attention when the 
subject-matter justifies. He is a new 
kind of Secretary of Agriculture, and 
one who has already gained the confidence 
of his. subordinates. He seems to have 
the faculty of making the people around 
him work harder and to like it better. 

“What can you tell me of the crop 
situation?” I asked him the other day. 

“We are going to have enough food 
this year,” he replied. “That is assured. 
But we must look ahead. We must look 
to next year and the year after.” 

“What is the most important problem, 
railroads, credits, labor?” 

“The biggest question before the farm- 
er today is the question of labor, and 
the largest service any one can render 
to the farmer is to contribute to this 
need. There is the immediate problem, 
which can be solved by turning into the 
harvest-field this year every able-bodied 
man and boy that can be spared from 
the cities and towns.. Then there is the 
fundamental problem of stemming the 
tide of emigration to the cities and turn- 
ing the farm man power back to the 
farm. The country boy out on the farm 
must get a square deal. He must get as 
much out of his life as the lad in the 
city. That is the only way to keep him 
on the farm. That is the only way to 
assure the food supplies of the country 
next year and the years to come.” 

Regarding other factors affecting food 
supplies and prices, Secretary Meredith 
declined to comment at this time. He 
admitted that it had not yet been dem- 
onstrated that the would be 
equal to the task of moving this year’s 
crops, that there were many uncertainties 
connected with the question of credits 
and foreign demand, that the farming 
community was facing unusual hazards, 
Yet he is hopeful. “There will be plenty 
of food in the country,” he said. “We 
must handle it; then we must look ahead 
to next year.” 

While Secretary Meredith’s present 
cabinet post is the most important public 
office he has ever held, he did not come 
to it without experience both in public 
affairs and politics. He has been a di- 
rector of the Chicago Federal Reserve 


railroads 


Bank and of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. During the war, 
Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo made 
him a member of the Excess Profits 
Board, and subsequently the President 
appointed him a member of the commis- 
sion sent to Europe to study industrial 
conditions. He resigned the presidency 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World when he accepted his cabinet 
portfolio. 

At home in Iowa he has been president 
of the Des Moines Chamber of Com- 
merce and director in several banks, in- 
surance companies and manufacturing 
establishments. He owns several farms, 
the largest of which is located on the 
outskirts of the city of De Moines. On 
the latter farm is one of the best herds 
of dairy cattle in the country. 

In politics Mr. Meredith has twice car- 
ried the Democratic standard in the state 
of Iowa. He was a candidate for Unit- 
ed States senator in 1914, and two years 
later ran for the governorship. Both 
political ventures, however, were unsuc- 
cessful. : 

In 1896 Secretary Meredith married 
Edna C. Elliott, of Des Moines. They 
have two children, a son and a daughter. 

As Secretary of Agriculture Mr. Mere- 
dith has a man-sized job on his hands, 
and he knows it. However, he has 
brought to the task a broad experience 
with agricultural and business affairs, he 
knows people, he can communicate the 
gospel of work to his associates as few 
men can, and he has relegated partisan 
politics to the background in his depart- 
ment. 

His first job is to “sell” the -Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to Congress. The 
legislative body cut the appropriations 
of the department to a point where much 
really necessary work must be discon- 
tinued. However, when the forthcoming 
orgy of partisan politics is history, what- 
ever may be the result, it is safe to pre- 
dict that Mr. Meredith will get on with 
Congress, because he will “sell” his story 
to the people of the country. 





Reclamation of Land in Germany 

In an address before the German na- 
tional assembly, Minister Braun recent- 
ly made the following statements con- 
cerning the cultivation of waste land in 
Germany: 

“The demand for an increase of pro- 
duction pertains especially to farming, 
as foreign foodstuffs are so extremely 
expensive. The next task awaiting us is 
the increase of production on fields now 
under cultivation. This increase will be 
achieved by seeds of high quality, by 
thorough cultivation, by keeping the 
fields entirely free from weeds, and by 
an adequate amount of fertilizers. 

“Furthermore, it is essential that steps 
be undertaken without delay to cultivate 
barren stretches of land, moors, and 
heaths, to put the ground covered by 
forests into the service of farming, to 
drain certain marshy parts of the coun- 
try, and to transfer estates or to dis- 
tribute them otherwise, either by hand- 
ing them over to settlers or by adding 
parts of them to the land property of 
other farmers. 

“The area of barren land yet to be 
found in Prussia alone is estimated at 
not less than 3,705,000 acres. Between 
1850 and 1918 approximately 1,970,000 
acres were brought under cultivation. A 
further 3,705,000 acres of rich soil is yet 
to be obtained by drainage. The consoli- 
dation and transfer of estates will give 
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us further land. In Prussia alone there 
are still about 3,705,000 acres of land 
that need a different arrangement. 
“Whereas formerly a small farm con- 
sisting of about 14 acres of fields, and 
2Y, acres for the bungalow, stable, barn, 
sheds, a well, and a small strip of lawn, 
and the necessary live stock and equip- 
ment, would have cost not’ more thin 
19,000 marks (New York exchange value 
of mark now about $0.025), at the pres- 
ent time at least 120,000 marks will have 
to be spent for a similar place. Since 
the fall of 1918 about 39,520 acres have 
been distributed to settlers from crow) 
lands, partly sold and partly let out on 
lease; from the communities about 9,850 
acres were sold, and 4,940 acres let out 
on lease; from private property 74,1(0 
acres were turned over to small farmers. 
That is a modest start, but farming con- 
ditions do not permit a rapid change.” 





1921 World Cotton Conference 

According to the official journal of tlie 
Manchester Cotton Association, the e.- 
ecutive committee which was appointe:| 
by the British delegates to the World 
Cotton Conference at New Orleans last 
year met in this city on June 1, anil, in 
consultation with Rufus R. Wilson, gei 
eral secretary of the conference, decide 
that the 1921 conference should be heli! 
June 13-22. The first three days will le 
spent in Liverpool, and the remainder «{ 
the time in Manchester. There will he 
a social side to the conference; at bot! 
cities receptions and entertainments are 
to be held, and excursions to the Englis) 
lake district and Derbyshire will be «y- 
ranged. It is expected that the Ameri 
can delegation, including 
number 300. 

The committee has increased the num 
ber of trade groups to 12. Spinners ani! 
manufacturers are given the status of 
separate groups, instead of being con 
bined, as was the case last year. Textil: 
merchants are also to be a group 1) 
themselves, and finishers, bleachers, dy- 
ers, and printers are to form ancther 
group. In order to secure the represe1 
tation of government officials whose 
duties include the collection of cotton- 
trade statistics, and also of colonial ani 
American agriculturists who are interes! 
ed in the scientific cultivation of the ra 
material, it has been decided to have « 
research and statistics group. 


ladies, wil! 





Swedish Market in Rice 

There is no reason why rice-growers of 
the United States cannot make sales on 
the Swedish market, reports the Ameri- 
can consul at Malmo, Sweden, who says 
that all factors for so doing are favor- 
able. 

When the armistice was signed, large 
shipments of rice were sent to Sweden 
and the market became overburdene:. 
At present, however, the situation is 
more favorable, and wholesalers are coii- 
sidering the placing of new orders. These 
are generally placed direct rather than 
through roundabout agencies, because 
the Swedish government encourages (i- 
rect importations. 

Rice is now being sold at retail in 
Malmo at 24@3lc per Ib avoirdupoi:, 
while the same product is bought whole- 
sale at prices ranging 18@23c. These 
quotations refer to the common grades. 

Unhulled rice is allowed entry into 
Sweden free of duty. Grits, however, 


must pay a duty of 24.3c per 100 lbs 
Flour is taxed at the rate of 79¢' per 
hundredweight. 
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‘‘A silk shirter was in here the other day,” 
Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller Mills, ‘‘an’ jes’ about had 
Bill Fetchit landed for a passel of advertisin’ 
calendars printed with a picture of some 
woman wearin’ a dress that was made 
by | Paris in front an’ by God hisself i in 

K yy ae ithe back. I listened in a spell an’ 
Se {iai/ NY then I up an’ said to Bill that I 


‘rile Mis’ Fetchit considerable, an’ 
epson his maw as well as I did, 


tun along as she’ ‘] been goin’ ai te than go eapmaltieta® 
our havin’ meals reg’lar and hot vittles up to the house.” 


said Old Dad 








THE LOYAL FLOUR IMPORTERS 
It is natural that millers, seeking an 
wort trade, should endeavor to put new 
e into their methods after an interim 
everal years, during which their sales 
road were made through government 
encies and not direct to individual im- 
rs, but while it may be highly de- 
instances, to secure new 
ling connections, The Northwestern 
liller hopes that, in making arrange- 
vents for the future, the millers of the 
United States and Canada will give the 
tmost possible consideration to the flour 
nporters who, during the war, stood so 
vally for flour in the constant struggle 
hich went on to minimize its importa- 
ion and encourage, instead, the importa- 


ble, in some 


ion of wheat. 

They are fully entitled to at least this 
nuch preference and recognition. Their 
forts were consistent and continuous, 
\l it was very largely due to their in- 

ligent and undeviating support of the 

ise that the imports of flour were 

intained on such a large scale, despite 

very strong influence that was always 
ving exerted in behalf of wheat. 

lhe arguments advanced in favor of 

porting wheat instead of flour were 
ch as would appeal to the members of 
the government bureaus having the food 
ipply in hand, who were not, as a rule, 
‘redisposed in favor of foreign flour. 
Vheat could be loaded and discharged 
ore quickly than flour, thereby, it was 


laimed, 


nd so relieving the transportation situa- 
on, made acute by the submarine war- 
ire; wheat did not congest the ports, so 

was argued, but flour did; the offal 
irom the grinding of wheat was badly 
cattle food, and, finally, it 
‘as highly desirable to encourage home 


releasing ships more promptly 


ieeded for 
iilling, 

The burden of refuting these argu- 
nents fell upon the flour importers, they 
being on the spot and familiar with the 
facts. Exporting millers could have no 
voice in the matter, even had they known 
the exact situation; they were quite help- 
less, and naturally so. Most courageous- 
ly and zealously the flour importers 
shouldered the responsibility and, in 
season and out, they stood firm for flour, 
proving time and again the fallacy of 
the arguments advanced by the advocates 
of wheat. 

They showed that the delay in unload- 


ing flour was comparatively insignificant 
and inconsequential, since the 
sailed in convoy and, when un- 
loaded, waited in port until they could 
make the return company ; 
they proved that such was the eager de- 
mand for flour that no congestion at the 
ports existed, or need exist; that the 
home mills had obtained and could readi- 
ly obtain all the wheat they could grind 
with their existing capacity, handicapped 
as it was by war conditions of labor, re- 
pairs and mill supplies; that the hauling 
of wheat to the mills and the flour there- 
from was a double tax upon internal rail 
transportation, whereas imported flour 
went direct from the port of delivery to 
the consuming centers; that, while wheat 
could be stored only in grain elevators, 
flour could be carried in stores and ware- 
houses; that wheat, frequently deteriorat- 
ed in storage, whereas imported flour 
maintained its original quality, or was 
even improved by storing. Finally, they 
maintained that flour, being ready for 
instant met the need better than 
wheat, which had to be ground, and that 
it was available for any emergency. They 
cited many instances when, a supply of 
flour being fortunately on hand, a grave 
food crisis had been averted, and they 
successfully proved that the national in- 
terest was best served by importing flour 
rather than wheat. 

These arguments, and many others of 
more or less weight, respectfully but in- 
sistently advanced by the loyal flour im- 
porters, acting in concert, checkmated, 
to a large degree, the very powerful in- 
fluences which were steadily exerted on 
both sides of the water in favor of im- 
porting wheat. Exporting millers should 
remember that the volume of their ex- 
ports during the war was not due to the 
favor of the government agencies which 
made the purchases and the allocations, 
and which, left to their own devices, 
wanted to import as much wheat and as 
little flour as possible, but to the con- 
tinuous efforts put forth to secure jus- 
tice and fair treatment for their prod- 
uct, according to its merits. 

Remembering this, they should recip- 
rocate, when the time comes for direct 
trading, by giving the flour importers, 
who stood by them in time of stress and 
trial, ample opportunity to re-establish 
their transatlantic connections. More- 
over, while it may be easy for any one to 


ships 
anyhow 


voyage in 


use, 





sell to the government authorities who 
purchase flour, when decontrol abroad 
comes it will require experience and a 
thorough knowledge of trade conditions 
to dispose of imported flour. Such ex- 
perience and knowledge the recognized 
and established flour importers possess. 
The millers of Canada and the United 
States should stand by their war-tried 
and time-tested friends, the flour im- 
porters. 


THE SON OF A MILLER 

Many years ago, when the present 
editor of The Northwestern Miller, per- 
haps more combative than he is today, 
attended a meeting of the old Millers’ 
National Association, a subject came up 
for discussion and he was asked for an 
opinion. He promptly gave it, and it 
was stated with youthful vigor and posi- 
tiveness. It happened to be quite con- 
trary to that of one of the officers of the 
association, himself given to emphatic 
assertiveness. 

A short pause followed the remarks of 
the representative of The Northwestern 
Miller, and then the aforesaid official 
dryly remarked, in a tone of cutting sar- 
casm, designed to annihilate the contrary 
minded: “As our young friend is neither 
a miller, nor the son of a miller, I do 
not consider that his opinion is of any 
particular value in a meeting of millers.” 

The outcome of this particular discus- 
sion is quite forgotten, but the moral 
pointed by the miller’s remark was long 
Thereafter the object of 
the caustic rebuke did not forget that, 
although he might represent a milling 
journal, he was not a miller and therefore 
did not actually ancient 
and honorable guild, and should not as- 
sume to speak, outside his own columns, 
as one having authority. 

In those days, to prove their practical 
experience, millers used to show the 
backs of their hands, flecked with dark 
spots, indicating that they had 
many a millstone with a pick 
particles of stone had slightly cut 
penetrated the skin. Today few millers 
are able to exhibit this obvious proof of 
their apprenticeship: the old hands 
marked by contact with the stubborn 
millstone have nearly all been peacefully 
folded for the last time, and neither the 


remembered. 


belong to the 


dressed 


and the 
and 


miller nor the son of the miller of the 
present day can thus establish his trade 
identity. 


The editor of The Northwestern Miller 
has often wished that he might be able 
to qualify as a miller, by becoming pos- 
sessed of a flour mill of his own; thereby 
actually encountering some of the mani- 
fold problems of the trade about which he 
writes with fluency and the fine confi- 
dence afforded by complete practical in- 
experience. But, as the years have flown 
by, the opportunity to realize this ambi- 
tion has evaded him, and he has com- 
forted himself with the thought that a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing, 
and he would be unable to write with 
such absolute certainty and conviction if 
he knew anything at all about technical 
milling. 

All this is but preliminary to the an- 
nouncement of a gratifying discovery 
that The Northwestern Miller has made. 
In its issue of July 21 there appeared an 
article entitled “An American Editor’s 
Fight,” in which was told the story of 
W. E. Schei, editor of the Star, Lamber- 
ton, Minnesota, who has been boycotted 
by the few advertisers of his town be- 
cause he had the courage of his convic- 
tions, which were contrary to the pre- 
vailing sentiment of the community in 


541 
which he was trying to earn his living, 
the same being un-American. 

At the time this article was written, 
The Northwestern Miller was unaware 
that the fighting editor of the Lamberton 
Star had any association with the milling 
industry, although the spirit in which he 
was meeting his discouragements might 
have indicated some affiliation with a 
trade always notable for its independence 
of opinion and action. 

It is gratifying to learn that Mr. Schei 
is the son of Iver P. Schei, who many 
years ago worked at his trade in the 
Washburn A mill, in Minneapolis, and 
engaged in milling at Fergus 
Falls, Minnesota; a man well and favor- 
ably known as a practical miller through- 
out the Northwest, and a personal friend 
of the late Frederick J. Clark, who was 
the Northwestern editor of this publica- 
tion, 

Mr. Schei states that years ago his 
father gave him The Northwestern Mill- 
er, and that it was the beginning of his 
more serious reading. As a boy he gave 
much of his time to the milling trade, and 
was closely connected with it. He states 
that The Northwestern Miller has been 
near him throughout these many years; 
that he was a constant reader of The 
Bellman while it was and 
therefore, when he unexpectedly found, 
in the fight of his life, that this journal 
espoused his cause, he was much gratified 


is now 


published, 


and encouraged. 
What that 
stated in the 


cause is has already been 
referred to. It is 
American reader of 
The Miller, and the fact 
that its exponent in the little town of 
Lamberton, Minnesota, is the son of a 
miller, associated with the industry since 
boyhood, is all the more reason why he 
the indorsement of this 
trade, and why its members should wish 
him the utmost success in the effort he 
is making to Americanize the community 


article 
the cause of every 


Northwestern 


should receive 


in which he lives. 

THE ADVANTAGE OF IGNORANCE 

A short time ago it was the fashion to 
declare that the 1920 wheat crop in the 
United States was certain to be very 
small, so much so, indeed, as to involve 
practically a serious domestic shortage. 
This position was maintained, above all, 
by agricultural “authorities,” both official 
and unofficial, who had access to all kinds 
of impressive information, and whose ver- 
dict, for that reason, was commonly ac- 
cepted as just. They knew all about re- 
duced acreages, were wise in the matter 
of labor scarcity, had prepared tabula- 
tions, charts and curves of the mentality 
of the farmer, and altogether what they 
did not know about the prospective wheat 
crop was not worth knowing. 

The Northwestern Miller has never 
laid claim to any such profundity of 
wisdom regarding crops yet to be har- 
vested. Its stock of information regard- 
ing acreage is of the second-hand va- 
riety, and it professes no particular in- 
sight into future labor conditions, It 
has never studied the farmer’s state of 
mind beyond the degree necessary for 
conciliating him when a fishing expedi- 
tion involves trespass on his land. In 
other words, it lacks most of the accepted 
paraphernalia for successful -— proph- 
ecy. 

On the other hand, it has watched, 
with much interest, the development of 
successive wheat crops for a consider- 
able number of years. It has seen ex- 
travagant estimates discounted at the 
last moment, and still more often it has 
witnessed the disappointment of the pro- 
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fessional crop-killers when yields sched- 
uled to be woefuly deficient have un- 
expectedly assumed respectable propor- 
tions. As a result, it has generally coun- 
seled its readers against undue elation 
when the preliminary forecasts have ap- 
peared abnormally large, and against un- 
necessary dejection when the outlook has 
seemed gloomy. 

.In the past twenty years the average 
size of the United States wheat crop has 
been almost exactly seven hundred mil- 
lion bushels. In fourteen of those years 
the actual crop has run close to this aver- 
age; in four of them, all recent, it has 
been materially larger, and in only two, 
both more than fifteen years ago, has it 
been markedly smaller. As the domes- 
tic needs of the country, including seed 
requirements, do not amount to much 
over six hundred million bushels annu- 
ally, it follows that, save in the war years 
with their unparalleled export demands, 
the United States has practically never 
crossed the danger line in the matter of 
wheat production. 

Fully aware of this fact, and happily 
unimpressed by the activities of the pro- 
fessional destroyers of the wheat crop, 
The Northwestern Miller two months ago 
undertook a bit of crop prophecy on its 
own account, At a time when forecasts 
were generally adorned with crape, it 
ventured the prediction, in its issue of 
May 12, that “the total wheat crop may 
run as high as eight hundred million 
bushels.” The experts, of course, knew 
much better, and were quite able to show 
how valueless was this publication’s crop 
guess in comparison with their own trust- 
worthy and authoritative estimates, which 
ran a couple of hundred million bushels 
less. Notwithstanding all this weight of 
authority, the government’s July report 
indicated a total wheat crop this summer 
of eight hundred and nine million 
bushels, and subsequent developments 
have served to increase this estimate. 

On the whole, The Northwestern Miller 
is thankful for its ignorance in crop mat- 
ters. It rejoices that it has no inside 
advance information, and that it is com- 
pelled, through lack of other material, 
to base its forecasts on what has hap- 
pened in past years, and on its confidence 
in the operation of the law of averages. 
It believes that the people of the United 
States want plenty of good bread at a 
reasonable price, and that this demand is 
so insistent that the farmer, consciously 
er unconsciously, will annually respond 
to it. 

The 1920 crop is by no means even yet 
assured, and many things may happen to 
it during the next few weeks. Even so, 
with the unusually large carry-over from 
the previous crop, the supply will be more 
than adequate for domestic needs, leav- 
ing a moderate surplus with which to aid 
the rest of the world. On the other hand, 
the progress recorded in the government 
reports to date may be continued, and 
the final estimate may be as high as eight 
hundred and forty million bushels. 

In any case, the record of the 1920 
wheat crop supplies a further demonstra- 
tion of the futility of putting too much 
faith in the prognostications of authori- 
ties and the prophecies of experts. Last 
year the wheat crop promised to be enor- 
mously large, and was greatly reduced in 
the final estimates; this year, after early 
forecasts of a disastrous shrinkage, the 
indications point to a crop of consider- 
ably better than average size. The per- 


son who, out of his ignorance, maintains 
steadfastly that the wheat crop each year 
is likely to be neither abnormally large 
nor dangerously small has a marked ad- 
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vantage as a crop prophet over all such 
experts as have permitted their masses 
of authoritative information to shake 
their nerves and unsettle their judgment. 


FLOUR-BLEACHING SETTLED 

The announcement made on June 30 
by the Bureau of Chemistry of the De- 
partment of Agriculture with regard to 
the bleaching of flour finally clears up 
a matter which has been the cause of a 
vast amount of legal uncertainty for 
years; and, by giving official sanction to 
the custom which has actually prevailed 
in most states, makes clear for the first 
time the position of the authorities in the 
matter. 

In substance, the Department of Agri- 
culture holds that flour artificially 
bleached must be so labeled, but that it 
may be freely shipped in interstate com- 
merce, under the provisions of the food 
and drugs act, provided the bleaching 
“has not concealed inferiority or im- 
paired the quality or strength of the 
flour.” Failure to label the containers to 
show that the flour therein has been 
bleached will be considered cause for a 
charge of misbranding. Under a deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court, the depart- 
ment announces that “no action will be 
taken at the present time on the ground 
that Bleaching introduces into the flour a 
substance which may be injurious to 
health.” 

This announcement is in full accord 
with the position taken by the federal 
authorities in the final settlement of the 
famous Lexington Mill case, originally 
tried in 1910, but not concluded until 
April, 1919. In that case the govern- 
ment ultimately withdrew its allegation 
that the bleaching process had caused the 
flour to contain “added poisonous or 
other added deleterious ingredients,” but 
insisted that flour artificially bleached 
must be so branded. 

In a summary of the federal and state 
bleaching laws published in The North- 
western Miller last April, the Lexing- 
ton case was outlined, and the following 
comment “Owing to the 
trade customs which have been generally 
prevalent, and which have commonly not 
been regarded as constituting violations 
of the laws, further and more specific rul- 
ings from the Department of Agricul- 
These rulings are, in 


was added: 


ture are awaited.” 
effect, fully covered in the present an- 
nouncement, and the settlement reached in 
the Lexington case now becomes the basis 
for departmental policy. 

The right to bleach flour by artificial 
means has long been enjoyed by millers, 
but always under the shadow of uncer- 
tainty as to what the law was ultimately 
going to do about it. Some states have 
long prohibited the manufacture or sale 
of bleached flour, California, North Da- 
kota and Pennsylvania being the out- 
standing examples. There has likewise 
been much uncertainty as to whether or 
not it was really necessary to label as 
such all flour bleached by chemical or 
other methods. The conclusion of the 
Lexington case, while it pointed to a final 
decision on the subject by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, did not of itself 
settle the question, as it was still possible 


that the department might either declare , 


the bleaching process deleterious, in spite 
of the strong evidence to the contrary, 
or might waive the requirement as to 
labeling. 

It is probable that there will be some 
protest against the regulation regarding 
labels, but it is most unlikely that any 
such protest will prove successful. Many 
states already require a statement to this 


_ Northwestern 


effect on each package, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture undoubtedly knows 
what it is doing in its interpretation of 
the pure food and drugs act. The miller 
who hereafter fails to comply with the 
express provisions of the new ruling by 


labeling his bleached flour as such, is . 


laying himself open to action on the part 
of the federal authorities. On the other 
hand, it has been finally and officially held 
that the words “artificially bleached” 
carry no particle of reproach; and it is 
to be hoped that now those states which 
still persist in barring bleached flour will 
be guided by the decision of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and_ will 
promptly alter their laws. 


THE HANDICAP OF EXCHANGE 

Attention was called in the Canadian 
department of last week’s issue of The 
Miller to the fact that 
the present differential in the matter of 
foreign exchange gives the Canadian 
miller an advantage of something like 
twelve per cent in selling his flour south 
of the border. In other words, with 
standard brands of spring-wheat flour 
selling in Winnipeg at about fourteen 
dollars and a quarter a barrel, the Cana- 
dian miller, with the removal of export 
restrictions, is in a position to sell his 
flour in Minneapolis at about a dollar 
and a half below the price quoted by the 
local millers. This advantage is even 
more marked in the great consuming 
markets of the East, to which the Cana- 
dian miller has access at freight rates 
approximatety equal to those paid by 
his mid-western competitor in the Unit- 
ed States. 

It is possible that if the disparity in 
the values of money continues, this con- 
dition may be made the basis for pleas 
to Congress to restore some sort of an 
import duty on flour entering from Can- 
ada. Such a movement, if made at all, 
would be undertaken with little under- 
standing of its logical consequences, and 
would, in the long run, utterly defeat its 
own purpose, both by closing the Cana- 
dian consuming markets to American 
millers, and depriving them of the op- 
portunity to buy Canadian wheat on a 
basis permitting profitable milling. 

The United States is beginning to dis- 
cover that it is quite possible to be too 
well off in the matter of money values. 
A. currency depreciated in relation to 
those of other countries is, of course, a 
serious handicap whenever one wishes to 
buy; but a currency which is valued too 
high is not only a bar to foreign pur- 
chases, but invites imports at prices 
which cannot be met under the conditions 
surrounding domestic production. To the 
foreign seller, the United . States just 
now is a gold mine of almost limitless 
capacity; the sensational story of the 
Italian in Boston who is reported to have 
made millions for himself and his clients 
out of purchases abroad of international 
postal reply coupons is an example of 
how the current exchange situation fa- 
vors the buyer abroad as against the 
American seller. 

This state of things can never be reme- 
died by tariffs or embargoes; such ex- 
pedients would make conditions worse 
than they now are. If foreigners are 
prevented from selling their wares in 
the United States, the return flow of 
money will necessarily be checked, and 
this will tend still further to lower the 
value of foreign currency as compared 
with that of America. The United States 
must make up its mind to accept the 
handicap laid on it by its own prosperity, 
and not only to meet the competition of 
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foreign sellers favored by the disparity 
in exchange, but to welcome it as, in the 
long run, the only way in which the 
problem can be solved. 

So far as Canada is concerned, ap 
equalization of money values on both 
sides of the border is immensely to be 
desired. The frontier is, from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, a purely imaginary 
line, and a handicap against traders on 
either side of it is just as unreasonable 
as an arbitrary barrier set up, for ex- 
ample, between the states of Indiana and 
Illinois. At present the United States 
appears to have more to gain than Cn- 
ada from a return of Canadian money to 
its normal value, for the reason that 
sales to Canada are worth about dou)jle 
the purchases made there. In 1919, for 
example, United States exports to Cin- 
ada were valued at $813,723,031, while 
the imports from Canada amounted to 
$468,954,818. This state of things, how- 
ever, is by no means certain to last in- 
definitely, for there is a constantly in- 
creasing need south of the border for 
the agricultural raw materials which 
Canada is so well able to produce. 

Admitting that both sides would, in 
the end, benefit by an equality of ¢x- 
change, the greater immediate advant: ve 
is clearly on the side of the United 
States. This equality can result onl 
from one thing: a sufficient volume of 
purchases to restore financial equilil- 
rium. If the so-called balance of trade 
were nearly even, it is probable that the 
money of the two countries would like- 
wise become approximately interchanze 
able without discount. 

The United States miller who will sn 
doubtedly have to meet the competitio: 
of Canadian flour on the new crop |ias 
one remedy: to buy Canadian wheat. If 
the Winnipeg wheat price is forced up 
thereby, the price of Canadian flour will 
be correspondingly advanced, and {hy 
differential due to exchange rates will 
be largely or wholly absorbed; if the (a 
nadian wheat price stays about on a 
nominal level with that of United States 
wheat, the purchasing miller reaps the 
benefit. Specifically, Number 2 north 
ern wheat at Winnipeg selling at three 
dollars and twelve cents is discounte 
thirty-nine cents by current 
rates. 


exchange 


Any attempt to interfere with free 
dom of trade in wheat and flour /e- 
tween the United States and Canaia 
would necessarily deprive the American 
soft-wheat growers and flour-millers of 
one of their most important markcts. 
Canada’s production of soft wheats is 
relatively very small. In the past ten 
years the United States has sent to Cn 
ada almost exactly the same amount of 
wheat as it has imported, the annual «v- 
erage exports to Canada being 6,581,000 
bushels, and the imports from Canada 
averaging 6,517,000. The exports hive 
been largely of soft-winter grades, where- 
as the imports have consisted chiefly of 
hard springs, of which there is fre- 
quently a shortage south of the border. 

It is essential, therefore, that the 
American millers should take a bro2d- 
minded view of the competition which 
the exchange situation is likely to bring 
about with the Canadian mills, and 
should try to meet it, not by any effort to 
stifle it through arbitrary rulings, but 
by doing their best, through purchases 
of Canadian wheat, to put the mone) 
values of the two nations on an equality 
once more. Until that is brought about, 
every sale which Canada can make in the 
United States, whether of wheat or of 
flour, is a step in the right direction. 
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After a week of rapidly declining 
wheat prices, cash wheat suddenly stif- 
fened on Tuesday, Aug. 3, with an ad- 
vance of 8@10c. The result was a dis- 
tinct change in the tone of the flour 
market. During the period of rapid de- 
cline, buyers had shown practically no in- 
terest, evidently believing that the bot- 
tom had not been reached, but the revival 
on Tuesday brought a renewal of in- 
quiry, indicating that buying on a large 
ceale is to be expected just as soon as 
wheat prices show any sign of stability. 

The decline in cash wheat last week 
was sensational in its sharpness and ex- 
tent. No. 2 northern, which on July 28 
was selling in Minneapolis at $2.60, was 
quoted on Aug. 2 at $2.20, while the 
next day it had gone back to $2.30. Aug. 
; reports showed No. 2 hard winter quot- 
ed in the Kansas City market at $2.32@ 
2.35, and in Chicago at $2.33, while No. 2 
soft in Kansas was $2.31@2.32, and in 
Chicago $2.29@2.30. 

The flour market followed the decline 
rapidly, although mills were naturally 
far apart in their quotations, and the 
ibsence of actual business made most of 
the prices merely nominal. Reports on 
[Tuesday did not indicate any real reac- 
tion upward in sympathy with wheat, but 
showed simply a tendency to stabilize 
flour prices at or near the low levels 
reached the preceding Saturday. All 
types of patents went down anywhere 
from $1 to $2 per bbl, while feeds like- 
wise showed a marked decline, bran av- 
eraging about $3 per ton lower than the 
week before. 

Until wheat prices are more stable, an 
iwerage of flour quotations is bound to 
he somewhat misleading, on account of 
the wide spreads existing between the 
quotations of different mills. While flour 
stocks are certainly not large, most of 
the bigger buyers appear still able to 
hold off for a while if they have reason 
to believe that wheat is going lower. 
Once something like a solid level for 
wheat prices is reached, however, the 
trade has every reason to expect very 
heavy flour-buying. 

Quotations specifically based on new- 
crop wheat were still few and far be- 
tween, most of the mill offers of flour 
for shipment in 30 to 60 days not speci- 
fying either old-crop or new-crop wheat. 
The small amount of actual business done 
indicates that this condition will continue 
till stocks of old wheat are more nearly 
used up than they are now. 

The course of prices for re 7 patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 


tative markets, two western and two 
eastern. Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
A. See $13.55 $12.80 $12.60 
Faly $6 i .c.scae 14.50 13.70 13.90 
Pe ne 14.50 13.70 13.50 
July 10 .......- 14.45 13.45 13.35 
a es 14.30 13.40 13.35 
SUMO 1 ccesees 15.35 14.55 13.85 
) a CT 16.20 15.05 13.85 
ae Ree eee 15.45 14.30 13.05 
BOT LD csccecse 14.30 13.30 12.35 
March 1 ..ccece 13.70 12.80 12.25 
Pe & sbeaveees 14.65 13.70 12.40 
POR. BF scacesces 15.35 14.35 12.45 
DOG, 1 sccceses + 14.26 13.10 11.45 
WOO, SD sccscvease 12.70 11.70 10.75 


*Crop year high point, 
The following table gives an approxi- 
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mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 





Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
SPAR $11.30 $10.85 99. 
GOle BO cs cconss 11.30 11.05 10.70 
eee 11.40 11.10 10.90 
July 10 ° 11.30 10.90 10.50 
Oe B bdekoases 11.25 10.85 10.50 
June 19* .. 11.55 11.15 10.80 
June 1 11.05 10.95 10.70 
May 1. 10.35 10.55 10.36 
April 1 9.80 10.35 9.95 
March 1 9.45 9.65 9.50 
Feb. 1 9.60 9.85 9.45 
Jan. 2 eocece 10.10 10.50 9.65 
Dee. 1 cccccccee 9.55 9.75 9.40 
Nov. 1 wccccccce 9.05 9.00 8.85 


*Grop year high point. 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on July 24 
was $49 per ton, which compares with 
the high point of $59.80 reached in May, 
and with the following first-of-the-month 


quotations: 

FTUly 1 wrcvesce $56.05 Jan. 1 ........ $47.25 
June l ..... eee 69.10 Dec. 1 ....000. 43.00 
May & .ccvcess SET BOVE eccvess 42.05 
April 1 2... oo 64.40 Oct, 2 cccreces 39.95 
March 1 ...... 47.65 Sept. 1..... eee 44.25 
POR. F csovcees SUGP BOB B ivavesss 47.30 


The following table shows the per- 
centage of weekly output to full capacity 
reported by three important groups of 
mills: the spring wheat mills of the 
Northwest, the hard winter wheat mills 
of the Kansas-Oklahoma district, and 
the soft winter wheat mills of the Ohio 
valley: 





Hard Soft 

Week ended— Spring winter winter 
See Be ks dasiwkos 44 54 7 
SUF BE ccvccsces 50 50 26 
SOIT BT scecceves 46 48 35 
SRIF 10 wocsevcce 38 39 30 
omy © secs 44 55 35 
June average 47 61 40 
May average .... 45 59 35 
April average ... 34 45 33 
March average .. 35 56 46 
February average 42 73 48 
January average... 61 84 65 





Winter Wheat Prices 
The following prices for cash wheat 
were reported from Kansas City and 
Chicago by special telegrams on Aug. 3: 


Kansas City Chicago 







Wo. T BAPE .cccees $2.35 @2.40 $2.36 
me, B BARE wcesvas 2.32 @ 2.35 2.33 
We. & RAM .ccices 2.30@2.31 eeee 
No. 4 hard ....... 2.28 @2.30 eese 
WG. 1° GORE scccccce 2.30 @ 2.33 2.34% 
No. 8 BOfE coccsecs 2.31@2.32 2.29 
Na. 8 s0ft ..cccesse 2.28 @2.30 

No. 4 soft ....ceee 2.26@2.30 


December wheat closed in Kansas City 
at $2.29, and in Chicago at $2.24; 
March closed in Kansas City at $2.321,, 
and in Chicago at $2.26. 





Minnesota Retail Bakers 

A meeting of the Minnesota Retail 
Bakers’ Association was held at the of- 
fices of the Fleischmann Co., St. Paul, 
Thursday evening, July 29. W. B. 
Thomson, Minneapolis, vice-presidert, 
presided. Reports of the various com- 
mittees arranging for the coming con- 
vention at Minneapolis were made, show- 
ing progress. The retailers in Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul are working hard on 
the entertainment features, and they 
hope to make the visit of the delegates as 
pleasant as possible. Auto tours around 
the two cities, theatre parties, lunch- 
eons, banquet and tours through the local 
mills have so far been arranged for. 

The question of delegates to the na- 
tional convention brought forth lively 
discussion, and the secretary was in- 
structed te send letters to all the mem- 


bers in the state, inviting them to at- 


tend the convention as delegates. Let- 
ters will also be mailed to all bakers, not 
members, in Minnesota, inviting them to 
join the state association and attend the 
convention. This work will be taken care 


of by the publicity committee of five, 
which was appointed by Mr. Thomson. 
The following are on this committee: 
George Sclulenberg, St. Paul, chairman; 
E. C. Jerabek, St. Paul; B. O’Donnel and 
Albert Johnson, Duluth; L. H. Day, 


Minneapolis. 








at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 
Aug. 2 Aug. 3 


July 31 July 24 1919 1918 








Minneapolis ....296,045 336,475 269,160 242,820 
Be, FOU v0.0 ser 5,426 4,860 10,520 ...... 
Duluth-Superior 19,545 13,520 BiBOe 6 teese 
Milwaukee ..... 9,300 1,000 9,200 9,000 

Totals ....... 330,315 355,855 295,130 251,820 
Outside mills*..104,975 ...... ERG.ETE ccices 

Ag’gate sprg.435,290 ...... 410,706 wccscs 
St. Louis ...... 23,100 17,800 30,100 39,800 
ee, ee 32,600 25,600 50,400 58,200 
+ rere 70,970 96,365 125,460 72,400 
Rochester ..... 5,100 7,500 9,400 2,750 
CRIES scocees 20,000 12,000 22,250 26,500 
Kansas City.... 62,500 51,500 80,900 75,100 
Kansas Cityt...232,145 220,835 260,535 344,570 
a. re 6,635 7,530 12,366 ....+. 
WUOOO be asecees 7,600 10,800 40,000 27,560 
ZOIOSSL veccies 21,285 19,325 44,330 61,330 
Indianapolis .. 4,175 4,120 65,965 6,480 
Nashville** - 50,545 47,160 138,315 120,275 
WOreimG, VOR. .icce canes 18,375 10,820 
MOMCEIS ciecicccs 10,370 19,310 000 7,270 
TACOME ciseses 10,100 7,500 000 7,925 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Aug. 2 Aug. 3 


July 31 July 24 1919 1918 
Minneapolis coves BF 61 49 46 
es. PO bt civscces 23 21 45 ee 
Duluth-Superior .. 53 37 16 % 
Outside mills* .... 29 37 31 38 
Average spring... 44 50 40 38 
Milwaukee ....... 39 4 51 70 
es BUM cs csecces 46 35 60 79 
ee, eee 42 33 65 75 
BPUED é6Cecrcvivos 42 58 75 43 
Rochester ........ 27 40 51 13 
eS ePeeerrrrr 68 35 83 95 
Kansas City ...... 64 53 99 91 
Kansas Cityft ..... 51 48 61 100 
COREE ss ceceecscs 27 31 51 
bE 16 23 83 57 
TONOOE si ceaevies 27 25 75 53 
Indianapolis ...... 19 19 26 28 
Nashville**® ....... 28 26 69 71 
Portland, Oregon... .. oe 43 26 
BORCEIS cccicccsses 20 37 00 15 
TACOMA csccccecce 18 13 00 13 
BORAIS wecseveses 36 33 51 5 


a 

Flour output for week ending July 31 at 
all above points shows an increase of 3 per 
cent from week ending July 24, 

*Minnesota, Dakota and lowa mills, 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville, 


out- 





A distributing warehouse is _ being 
erected at Fortieth and McCuiloch 
streets, Wheeling, W. Va., by the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., at a cost of $50,000. 
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Mitwavkeg, W1s., Aug. 2.—A decided- 
ly easier feeling prevails in all markets. 
Mills are offering freely, and asking for 
bids for August-September delivery. 
Shippers have bought fairly well, but are 
now holding off, as the demand from the 
trade is exceptionally light. The sharp: 
decline in coarse grains has kept values 
down. Jobbers expect a good trade dur- 
ing August, and are prepared to take 
advantage of demand when it comes. 
There was a fair call for immediate ship- 
ment, and shippers did a satisfactory 
business. Car situation has improved 
somewhat. An improved business is 
looked for from now on. 

Northwestern mills have been offering 
quite freely for August-September, and 
report some fair sales. Prices have de- 
clined sharply, and indications are that 
feed is dragging along the bottom. Coun- 
try mills are willing to sell for later de- 
livery. The dry weather has affected pas- 
turage, and there is a better inquiry. for 
prompt-shipment stuff by the home trade. 
The premium on heavy feeds holds well, 
and middlings are selling at $9 over bran. 

Demand from the central states is slow. 
Mills have considerable feed sold, but 
have been unable to obtain shipping di- 
rections, and buyers are asking them to 
delay shipments as long as possible. Of- 
ferings of new-crop feed are becoming 
quite liberal, and prices have declined 
sharply. Oat feed lower, and offered 
more freely. Mixers have good stocks, 
and are out of the market. 

Southwestern markets lower. Both 
mills and jobbers offering freely, both for 
prompt and deferred shipment. Pros- 
pects are for liberal shipments during 
August. Considerable is being put in 
transit. Some of the large eastern job- 
bers have made good purchases for Au- 
gust-September shipment. Southern de- 
mand is picking up, and considerable 
feed is expected to go that way. Hominy 
feed lower, and offered more freely, with 
demand not so brisk. Considerable bar- 
ley is being offered which will come in 
direct competition with millfeed. 

There is a fair demand from some of 
the larger eastern buyers for later ship- 
ment, but prompt delivery is not wanted. 
Transit feed at eastern junction points 
is offered freely at lower prices than a 
week ago, but has not moved in any quan- 
tity. Eastern stocks are fair; inquiry, 
however, from the small trade is improv- 
ing, as their stocks are rather low, and 
buying is soon expected to become gen- 
eral. There has been a better demand 
for heavy feeds than for some time. Rye 
feed is now selling at a discount of $1 
under wheat middlings, with offerings 
rather light, owing to the light operation 
of mills. There has been no export de- 
mand for cake in the West, as eastern 
mills are able to undersell, due to the 
free arrivals of Argentine flaxseed in the 
East. 

Wisconsin trade continues light. Pas- 
turage fair in many localities, and busi- 
ness is expected to be light until fall. 
Jobbers look for a heavy business then, 
as there are practically no stocks on 
hand. Some of the large buyers are in- 
quiring for September feed. Oil meal, 
hominy feed and gluten feed rather slow. 

H. N. Wuson. 








Flour and millifeed quotations, as’ reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Aug. 3. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 140-lb jutes; millfeed per 
Quotations on the basis of old-crop wheat unless otherwise noted. 


Boston Columbus tNashville 





FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia 
thine, Mosc od! ok, SOCCER R ECCT CCER OCTET $13.00@13.65 $12.00@12.50 $.....@..... $12.30@12.70 $13.75@14.20 $13.00@13.50 $13.75@14.50 $12.75@13.75 $11.55@11.90 $13.50@14.00 
SPPIRG StANGATE PAtGORt 20. cccvcececcccceses 12.75 @13.00 11.70@12.10 eere, Leer 11.40 @11.90 11.95 @13,25 12.25@12.75 13.00@13.75 12.25@12.60 11.05 @11.40 0 060 oe ccve 
Spring DIS GIGS coca seeesccccedesseccs seeee 10.60@10.75 9.50@ 9.75 TTTe) Lette 9.80@10.20 11.00@11.75 one wc cscs 11.75 @12.25 rren Ferry oo @ «sees wore eGo coce 
Hard winter short patent .......ceeeeeeeees 12.40@13.00 o-@... 11.50@12.00 11.00@11.35 eee e@..... -$12.75@13.25 11.65@12.25 11.45 @12.65 11.55 @11.90 13,00 @13.50 
EGP WERGET DUPMREE 6 cks ce cecctectscceees 11.50@12.00 oe Qin 10.25 @11.00 10.40@10.9 10.45@12.25 $12.00@12.50 11.00@11.75 0 0000 Bs teee 11.05 @11.40 0 coe «Qs cove 
TEOTG WIGS GAGE GUOOP oc ccc ccccwetecccncess 9.50@10.50 --@.. 9.00@ 9.75 ores Deveee 11.75 @12.25 ere. Ferre ocoe ce Deccce +@..... 0000 eo Qa coce cece cece 
DOSE WINGOP GEES WOAONE ook octsivccceweiccees 12.60@13.00 OF @ 10.80@12.30 eoeee@..... $11.50@12.00 Tr. see 11.50@12.25 0 ccc eo Da ccoe 12.50@13.00 
MOTE WINES BRIERE oc con csiceeresacerteuns 11.75 @12.00 .-@. @ 10.10@10.50  11.75@12.25 *f10.50@11.00 *11.00@11.75 11.00@11.75 10.50@11.00 11.35@11.60 
Soft winter first clear .....ccecccssccsccceee 9.00@ 9.40 -@. @ 9.20@ 9.70 eee Doses coos @ivees sees Deeees 10.00@11.00 .....@..... 8.50@ 9.50 
PO TRG, DI eon ii nk Oi 0k eed eekacies eoeese 11.25@11.50 9.40@ 9.50 rv Sen a. Perens 9.75 @11.25 10.00 @10.50 occ Daccee 9.65@10.50 oo Be cece rere Givens 
VO GORE, MARGINS ois ce cccciccncecssecsse 9.50@ 9.75 7.40@ 7.50 --@... o@. ue cece eo Decece 9.25@ 9.75 oer e Doveee occee Doccee -@..... wee eB cccce 
FEED— 

lee Mn, MELT CT EPR EE TST TUTOR TC TCT Te 46.75 @47.00 +++ @45.00 Tre) Sere Tre) Sette ei foe 49.00@50.00 52.00 @52.50 + vee + @50.00 «vee» @48.50 cose Me cece 
BPG WURONP BOGE bie dic ividsdtecevese és 47.00 @ 47.25 a Perre 41.00 @ 42.00 46,00-@ 48.00 coo @e err sete ocese Do cese «eee + @50.00 cccee Docoee avTe Tere 
Oe WENN MUN 5 ct0idnicedsansaeetances 47.50@ 47.75 ccece @ecces - +.» + @50.00 ooo @s 53.00@54.00 53.00@53.50 «see @50.00 occce Docyes 50.00 @52.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts) 53.00@54.00 52.00@53.00  50.00@52.00 -- @56.50 --@... 58.00@59.00 659.00@60.00  60.00@62.00 -+@57.90 60.00@63.50 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............. 62.00 @63.00 62.00@63.00  56.00@57.00 . -@60.50 - ion 67.00@68.00  69.00@70.00 62.00@64.00 .....@65.90  .....@.e.e- 
WUE EE ZA cA NOGKE NAS Ca cbduns 0K nde cnadee ds 71.00 @72.00 69.00 @70.00 reer OF ©@ wove oo cseve 75.00 @76.00 75.00 @76.00 sees» @76.00 + eee @76.40 occ eo Pucsce 

Family patent Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent (98’s) Dakota standard patent (98’s) Montana standard patent (98's) 

ca, ACCC $.....@12.75 (49's) $11.25 @12.50 $11.25 @12.00 $12.85 @13.50 $13.50 @13.90 $13.25 @13.60 
San Francisco ...... » écvcss (60'S) 13.20@13.40 11.00@11.50 +13.50@14.00 14.00 @14.50 13.50 @13.75 


*Includes near-by straights. 
tNew-crop flour specified. 


tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed; local prices 25c per bbl higher on flour and $1 per ton higher on feed. 
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EQUALIZATION OF 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


RATES ON GRAIN 





Present Ratio Between Important Markets to Be Maintained Under the In- 
creased Freight Schedules Permitted by Interstate Commerce Award 
— $1,500,000,000 Additional Revenue Per Year Permitted 


Wasninoton, D. C., July 31.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission today 
granted increased freight rates to the 
railroads of the country which are ex- 
pected to produce approximately $1,- 
500,000,000 additional revenue, so rail- 
road experts estimate. Under the new 
tariffs to be submitted by the carriers, 
grain and grain products are subject to 
the general advances, but the carriers are 
directed by the Commission to maintain 
in the new tariffs the present equaliza- 
tion of rates between important produc- 
ing regions and the principal markets. 

, calculating the increased rates the 
Commission placed a valuation of $18,- 
900,000,000 on the railroad properties, 
against a book value of $20,040,572,611 
submitted by the railroads, and approved 
a 6 per cent return on the admitted 
physical valuation. This would produce 
$1,134,000,000 additional revenue. How- 
ever, it is estimated that the increases 
granted will produce in excess of this 
amount by more than $300,000,000. 

The railroads had asked the Commis- 
sion for rate advances sufficient to pro- 
duce $1,017,000,000 additional revenue, 
and also to absorb the $626,000,000 wage 
increases recently granted by the Rail- 
road Wage Board. This would have 
meant $1,643,000,000 more revenue for 
the carriers, compared with the probable 
$1,500,000,000 granted. 

Under the Commission’s decision the 
eastern group of roads was granted a 
40 per cent increase in rates; the south- 
ern group, 25 per cent; the western 
group, 35 per cent; the mountain Pacific 

roup, a newly created territorial rate 

ivision, 25 per cent. The carriers had 

asked that eastern roads be granted 39.75 
per cent, the southern group 38.91 per 
cent, and the western group 32.03 per 
cent. 

In addition to the freight rate ad- 
vances, the Commission granted a pas- 
senger rate increase of 20 per cent, an 
increase of 20 per cent on excess bag- 
gage, a 50 per cent surcharge on sleep- 
ing-car and parlor-car tickets, and a 20 
per cent advance in the carrying charges 
on milk. 

The new tariffs are expected to be- 
come effective about Sept. 1. On that 
date the government guaranty to the 
railroads expires. Under the law the 
carriers are required to give five days’ 
notice to the Commission and sufficient 
notice to the public before promulgating 
revised tariffs under the increased rates 
approved today. It is expected that it 
will require the lapse of at least 10 days 
or two weeks before the roads can pre- 
pare new tariffs to be submitted to the 
Commission for approval. It may take 
longer than this for the submission of 
tariffs in the newly created mountain 
Pacific rate division, since the railroad 
men today could not calculate just what 
roads or parts of roads would fall with- 
in this group. A mass of figures must 
be gathered and compiled by the car- 
riers, it is stated, before the new tariffs 
for this group can be submitted to the 
Commission for approval. 

The Commission defines the new moun- 
tain Pacific group as all that territory ly- 
ing west of the following boundary line 
of the western group: 

“The boundary line between the state 
of North Dakota and the state of Mon- 
tana and the boundary line between the 
states of South Dakota and Wyoming 
and Nebraska and Wyoming to the line 
of the Union Pacific extending east from 
Cheyenne, Wyo; then following the line 
of the Union Pacific westward to Chey- 
enne, and from Cheyenne running south- 
ward through Denver, Colorado Springs, 
Pueblo, rot Trinidad, Colo; then follow- 
ing the line of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway through Raton and 
Las Vegas, N. M., to Albuquerque, N. M; 
then south along the line of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway to Fl 
Paso, Texas.” 

In making provision for rates be- 
tween the different groups, the Commis- 
sion said: 

“Where rates are constructed by the 
use of combinations upon the gateways 


between any two groups, the through 
rate should be increased by applying to 
each factor its respective percentage. 

“Rates between points within a group 
and points on the border line of such 
group should be increased according to 
the percentage applicable to the group. 
Where a river constitutes a boundary 
line between two groups, points on both 
banks thereof shall be considered as bor- 
der-line points. 

“Joint or single-line through rates be- 
tween points in one group and points in 
other groups should be increased 3314 
per cent. 

“In cases where the rates over differ- 
ent routes between the same _ points 
would, by a strict application of the 
varying percentages of increase herein 
approved, be subject to different per- 
centages, the lowest percentage appli- 
cable to any of the routes may be ap- 
plied to the rates over all of such routes. 

“In the construction of rates in ac- 
cordance with these findings it is not 
intended that the group boundaries here- 
inbefore designated should be strictly ob- 
served, but the territorial boundaries 
heretofore recognized should be observed. 
The above findings apply to all steam rail- 
roads subject to our jurisdiction, includ- 
ing so-called short lines, but not to the 
railroads in Alaska. 

“While the New England carriers are 
included in the eastern group and are 
subject to the percentage of that group, 
the evidence as to the disproportionate 
needs of the New England lines makes it 
desirable that the carriers give careful! 
consideration to the divisions of the joint 
rates accruing to these lines.” 

In discussing the application of the 
new rates to grain and grain products, 
the Commission states: 

“There are in the Middle West a num- 
ber of important grain markets through 
which it has been customary to maintain 
an equalization of the rates from im- 
portant producing states to important 
consuming regions, under which the sum 
of the rates into and out of the various 
markets is in most cases equal. This ad- 
justment differs from an ordinary dif- 
ferential basis in that it is in substance 
providing an equal through charge over 
various routes between the same points 
by the use of sums of proportional rates 
rather than the establishment of joint 
through rates or of transit. The appli- 
cation of different percentages in the 
various groups will result in dislocation 
of this equalization. 

“Carriers and shippers unite in recomwn- 
mending that this equalization be con- 
tinued, because of the keenly competitive 
situation of the various markets and of 
the lines of railway serving such mar- 
kets. However, sufficient detailed in- 
formation to cover fully the situation is 
not before us on this record. We find 
that the grain rates into and out of 
these markets may be increased by the 
general percentages herein approved, 
with the understanding that carriers will, 
within 30 days after the service of this 
report, file tariffs restoring the equaliza- 
tion through the grain markets now en- 
joying that basis. This should be done 
after conference with interested ship- 
pers, and, if desired, we will lend our co- 
operation in the premises.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Indiana Elevators Filled 


InpIANAPoLIs, Inv., July 31.—Many 
elevators in Indiana already are filled to 
capacity with wheat of the 1920 crop, 
and within a few days practically all 
will be forced to close, unless immediate 
relief from a shortage of railroad cars 
is forthcoming, it is announced by John 
W. McCardle, vice chairman of the state 
public service commission. 

Mr. McCardle, whose offices are in In- 
dianapolis, has again complained to 
Clyde B. Aitchison, a member of the 
interstate public service commission at 
Washington, concerning the situation. 
His latest telegram follows: 

“Conditions for the movement of new 
grain growing worse. Great loss will re- 
sult if relief is not to be had at once. 


Can the state of Indiana expect any re- 
lief?” 


Scores of reports of congested eleva- 
tors are being received by the state com- 
mission. Conditions are especially acute 
along the Clover Leaf and the Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis & Western railroads, which 
were unable to provide any cars last 
week. On other systems, conditions have 
been much worse the last few days than 
they were 10 days ago. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


EXPORTS IN FISCAL YEAR 


Flour Exports in 1919-20 Third Largest Re- 
corded—Wheat Shipments Show De- 
cline from Recent Years 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in a special bulletin 
issued July 27, estimates the total exports 
of wheat flour for the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1920, at 21,651,261 bbls, and the 
exports of wheat at 122,430,724 bus. 
Barley exports for the fiscal year are 
given as 26,671,284 bus, corn exports as 
14,446,559, oats exports as 33,944,740, and 
rye exports as 37,463,285. 

The relation between the figures for the 
fiscal year just ended and those for pre- 
vious years is indicated in the following 
tables: 





WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
Years ending 


June 30— Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 











122,430,724 21,651,261 

178,582,673 24,190,092 

34,118,853 21,879,951 

149,831,427 11,942,778 

173,274,015 15,520,669 

259,642,533 16,182,765 

92,393,775 11,821,461 

91,602,974 11,394,805 

30,160,212 11,006,487 

23,729,302 10,129,435 

46,679,876 9,040,987 

66,923,244 10,621,161 

1908... .cccccees 100,371,057 13,927,247 
1907. ..ceeeeeee 76,569,423 15,584,667 
1906... ccccccee 34,973,291 13,919,048 
1906. ..cscccees 4,394,402 8,826,335 
1904... cccccese 44,230,169 16,999,432 
1908... ccesvecs 114,181,420 19,716,484 
1903. ..cceccees 154,856,000 17,759,000 
1901. cc ecccces 132,061,000 18,651,000 
1900.. +++ 101,950,000 18,699,000 
139,433,000 18,486,000 

148,231,000 15,350,000 

79,562,000 14,570,000 

60,650,000 14,621,000 

76,103,000 15,269,000 

88,415,000 16,860,000 

UBOS. wc ccccdes 117,121,000 16,620,000 
189Z...cccecees 157,280,000 15,197,000 
1891... eecceee 150,565,000 7,946,000 
TBOO. .cccccsces 153,253,000 6,011,000 
1889... ccccees 46,000,000 9,000,000 
1888... cccceee 66,000,000 12,000,000 
1887... cecccees 102,000,000 12,000,000 
1886. 58,000,000 8,000,000 
1885. 85,000,000 11,000,000 
1884 70,000,000 9,000,000 
18EB. 0... cecceee 106,000,000 9,000,000 
1883... scceeee 95,000,000 6,000,000 
pt > ee 55,000,000 11,000,000 
188@. ..cccccces 54,000,000 12,000,000 


COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 
(In bus, 000’s omitted) 
Years ending 





June 30— Barley Corn Oats Rye 
ere 26,671 14,447 33,945 37,463 - 
1919....... 20,458 16,688 96,361 27,540 
1918....... 26,285 40,997 105,837 11,990 
BOET 6c secne 16,381 64,720 88,944 13,260 
ae 27,473 38,217 95,918 14,532 
1915... 26,754 48,786 96,809 12,544 
1914... 06 6,645 9,381 1,860 2,223 
BOAS. cesses 17,537 49,065 33,759 1,823 
BORZ. ..ccce 1,585 40,039 2,172 6 
eae 9,399 63,671 2,045 2 
rea eee 4,312 36,802 1,685 220 
BOOP cc ceses 6,580 35,853 1,510 1,272 
. Sree 4,349 52,445 1,158 2,419 
| See 8,238 83,300 4,014 749 
. Perere 17,729 117,718 46,324 1,355 
BOGS rv ccccse 10,661 88,807 5,479 1 
1904.25.06 10,881 55,858 1,154 765 
eee 8,429 74,833 4,613 5,422 
1902....... 8,724 26,636 9,971 2,697 
|. Pee 6,293 177,817 37,046 2,326 
ee 23,661 209,348 41,369 2,355 
ROOD. ccicce 2,267 174,089 30,310 10,141 
ee 11,237 208,745 69,1380 15,541 
1897. .000.. 20,030 176,916 35,096 8,560 
1 eee 7,680 99,992 13,012 988 
1895....... 1,563 27,691 570 9 
BORG ccc cves 5,219 65,324 5,740 231 





Updike Company Cancels Licenses 

Omana, Nes., July 31—The Updike 
Grain Co., of Omaha, which recently 
asked the state railway commission to 
cancel several public warehouse licenses 
which it held for elevators at various 
points in the state, has written the com- 
mission a letter explaining its reason for 
such action. It says: 

“We are canceling our licenses as pub- 
lic warehousemen at country points for 
the reason that we are disposing of our 
country elevators, selling them to local 
grain dealers and to farmers. We at one 
time had about 100 elevators in Nebraska, 
while at the present time we have only 
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10, and they are all offered for sale at 
reasonable prices. It would interfere 
with the sale if we had grain stored in 
them for others. 

“It is our opinion, and always has been, 
that every one who stores grain for the 
public should take out licenses and be- 
come warehousemen. Our terminal ele- 
vators at Omaha and other points are 
open to the public, and we are very glad 
to throw them open for storage of grain, 
and always expect to as long as we op- 
erate them. Of course, storing grain at 
a terminal market and at a country point 
are entirely different propositions. Some 
elevator men, and this includes some 
farmers’ elevators, feel that they should 
not store for the public, and they have 
good arguments on their side; but this 
is a matter of opinion. All people han- 
dling grain will never be able to agree 
on any one system.” Leien Leste. 


KANSAS WAREHOUSE LAW 


Statute Prevents Country Elevators from 
Acting as Public Storehouses—Compli- 
cates Problem of Handling Wheat 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 31.—With the 
grave shortage in the country’s transpor- 
tation system and an enormous crop of 
wheat just harvested in Kansas, these two 
factors combining to make the storage of 
grain and the issuance of licensed ware- 
house receipts of the utmost importance, 
the Kansas state grain inspection and 
weighing department recently discovered 
that the state warehouse law is so con- 
structed as to prevent country elevators 
from acting as public warehouses, and, 
consequently, is refusing to issue licenses 
to the small elevators to act as such. 

About 60 elevators over the state re- 
ceived licenses to operate as public ware- 
houses from the present administration 
of the inspection department before the 
decision that they were operating ille- 
gally, even though licensed, was reached., 

The phase of the warehouse act which 
is causing trouble is that regarding in- 
and-out inspection of all grain received in 
public warehouses by licensed inspectors. 
The law specifically provides that grain 
received into a public warehouse shall 
“be in all cases inspected, weighed and 
graded by a duly authorized inspector 
and weigher,” and on out shipments “all 
grain delivered from such warehouse 
shall be inspected and weighed on its 
delivery by a duly authorized inspector 
and weigher of grain.” 

In connection with this_requirement for 
all in-and-out grain to be inspected by a 
duly appointed inspector, the law re- 
quires an inspector to be a person “who 
shall not be interested in any public or 
private grain warehouse or in the buying 
or selling of grain, either directly or in- 
directly.” 

With the law requiring all inspectors 
or weighers to be absolutely disassociated 
from the grain business, it is impossible 
for the chief inspector to license either 
the owner or an employee of an elevator 
to act as a licensed inspector or weigher. 
It is readily understood that duly ap- 
pointed inspectors cannot be kept at a 
salary of from $125 to $175 a month at 
each little country elevator of 10,000- or 
12,000-bu capacity, and yet the financial 
need is urgent that legal warehouse re- 
ceipts be issued for the grain held in 
storage in the small elevators over the 
state. 

In many instances the country banks 
are accepting the receipts issued for 
grain stored in these elevators, disregard- 
ing the legal requirements of the state’s 
warehouse act, and it is understood that 
the Kansas City banks are also handling 
these receipts, providing, of course, they 
bear the indorsement of the country bank. 

R. E. Srerurne. 








Wyoming Flour Mill Project 


The Wyoming Flour Mill Co., with an 
authorized capital of $500,000, has been 
organized under the laws of Wyoming, 
and has opened offices in Cheyenne, where 
it is proposed to erect a large modern 
flour mill during the coming winter and 
spring. The company has purchased a 
site. The officers are A. D. Person, of 
Powell, president; H. E. Ervin, of Den- 
ver, vice-president; J. E. Finch, of Cody, 
secretary and treasurer; A. W. Finch, of 
Cheyenne, and E. H. Ahlquist, of Har- 
lowton, Mont., directors. 
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BLEACHED FLOUR ISSUE SETTLED 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Bureau of Chemistry Issues Statement Interpreting Food and Drugs Law — 
Each Case to Be Decided on Its Merits —Bleaching Must Not 
Impair Quality or Conceal Inferiority 


Wasuineton, D.C., July 31.—Bleached 
flour coming under the federal food 
and drugs act is adulterated if the 
bleaching has reduced the quality and 
strength of the flour or concealed dam- 
age or canes gree according to a state- 
ment issued today by the Bureau of 
Chemistry of the Department of Agri- 
culture, in answer to a number of in- 
quiries regarding the attitude of the de- 
partment on the bleaching of flour. 

“Bleached flour may be shipped within 
the jurisdiction of the law only under 
the condition that the bleaching has not 
concealed inferiority or impaired the 
quality or strength of the article,” the 
department states, “and then only on 
condition that it is branded plainly to in- 
dicate that it has undergone a process of 
bleaching. Failure to label the contain- 
ers to show that such flour has been 
bleached will subject it to a charge of 
misbranding.” 

The United States Supreme Court has 
ruled, with reference to the section of 
the law relating to the addition of a 
poisonous or deleterious ingredient, that 
to constitute an offense an article of 
food sold must, by the addition of an 
ingredient, be rendered injurious to 
health, and, furthermore, that all the cir- 
cumstances must be examined to deter- 
mine whether the article of food has 
been rendered injurious. 

No action will be taken at the present 
time on the ground that bleaching intro- 
duces into the flour a substance which 
may be injurious to health, say the of- 
ficials, provided, .as a result of bleach- 
ing, there is not introduced into the flour 
such a quantity of the bleaching agent as 
may render it injurious as indicated in 
the decision of the Supreme Court. 
Should evidence later become available 
that the bleaching of flour introduces an 
ingredient in minute quantities, which 
has the effect of rendering the article in- 
jurious to health, announcement of the 
fact will be made and appropriate action 
taken to prevent thereafter the shipment 
of bleached flour within the jurisdiction 
of the food and drugs act. 

Whether bleaching in any given speci- 
fication reduces the quality and strength 
of the flour or conceals damage or in- 
feriority must be decided on the basis of 
the facts in each particular case. 


Joun J. Marrinan, 





New Milling Plant at Buffalo 

Burraro, N. Y., July 31.—E. N. Fair- 
child, vice-president of the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Grain & Milling Co., spent several 
days in Buffalo this week completing ar- 
rangements for the erection of the com- 
pany’s new 6,000-bbl mill and 2,000,000- 
bu elevator, warehouses and feed mills. 
Plans are being prepared for the plant, 
and contracts will be placed for the erec- 
tion about Jan. 1, 1921. The work is in 
the hands of the A. E. Baxter Engineer- 
ing Co. of Buffalo. The plant will be 
fireproof throughout, and the elevator ar- 
ranged for lake-and-rail handling in and 
out. 

E. Banoasser. 





Coal for New England 

Boston, Mass., July 31.—Ararngements 
have been effected whereby the shortage 
of bituminous coal in New England, 
which is acute at the present time, will 
be relieved. 

The commission at Washington ap- 

pointed to supervise emergency movement 
of coal to New England estimates that 
20,000,000 tons (4,000 cars moving 50 
tons per car for 100 days) could be 
moved from Ohio, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia coalfields to Lake Erie ports 
during the remainder of the navigation 
season. 
_ Coal for New England is to be moved 
in estimated monthly quantities of 250,000 
tons through New York, 100,000 tons 
through Philadelphia, 250,000 _ tons 
through Baltimore, and 650,000 tons 
through Hampton Roads, a total of 1,- 
250,000 tons. 

The commission advises. that its emer- 
gency orders for the relief of New Eng- 


land and lake ports did not require any 
change in the rules governing the ratings 
of mines and the distribution of cars 
when the available supply of cars was 
less than 100 per cent. 

Louis W. DePass. 


CARRY-OVER WHEAT STOCK 


Total of Last Year’s Crop on Hand Is Esti- 
mated by Department of Agriculture 
at 109,318,000 Bus 


Wasuinoton, D. C., July 31.—Wheat 
from last year’s crop carried over into 
1920 totaled 109,318,000 bus on July 1, 
compared with 48,561,000 bus of the 1918 
crop on hand the corresponding day last 
year, according to an announcement by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Crops on farms, in country mills and 
elevators, and in points of large accu- 
mulation, all showed an increase over 
1919 totals. This year farmers held 47,- 
756,000 bus, against 19,261,000 in 1919, 
the figure reflecting disturbed transpor- 
tation conditions during the past year. 

At the larger central storage points 
this year the department found 24,574,- 
000 bus, against 9,532,000 in the same 
places on July 1, 1919. In country mills 
and elevators this year there are 36,- 
988,000 bus, while in 1919 there were 19,- 
768,000. 





Joun J. MArRRINAN, 





Infected Wheat Straw Embargo 

INDIANAPOLIS, Inv., July 31.—Wheat 
straw from fields in Illinois, infected 
with flag smut, will not be shipped to 
paper mills in Indiana, according to as- 
surances received last week by Richard 
Lieber, of Indianapolis, director of the 
state department of conservation, from 
Illinois agricultural officials. 

Mr. Lieber had telegraphed them that, 
unless they took steps to prevent ship- 
ments of straw to Indiana, he would place 
an embargo against all wheat shipments 
from Illinois to this territory, due to the 
danger of the straw spreading the grain 
disease. Previously, the Hoosier official 
had received a report that farmers in 
Madison County, Illinois, were planning 
to ship straw from infected fields to 
northern Indiana paper mills. 

In reply to Mr. Lieber’s inquiry, P. A. 
Glenn, chief inspector for the Illinois 
agricultural department at Urbana, tele- 
graphed: 

“Straw in infected area shipped to 
paper mills is baled, sprayed with for- 
maldehyde and shipped exclusively to 
Alton paper mills. We permit none to 
be shipped outside the state.” 

A second telegram assuring Indiana 
officials that Illinois would not attempt 
to send the infected straw into this state 
came from Charles Adkins, director of 
agriculture at Springfield: 

“This action by Illinois officials is as 
it should be,” said Mr. Lieber, “and while 
we regret the trouble our sister state is 
in, we must go to the limit of our power 
in protecting our agricultural interests, 
for some incident may arise making it 
necessary for the federal government to 
step in and quarantine both states. We 
are determined that none of the infected 
straw, disinfected or otherwise, shall en- 
ter Indiana.” Epwarp H. Zreener. 





Canada’s Rainfall Problem 

Winnirec, Man., July 31.—In_ the 
course of a lecture recently given before 
a Winnipeg club, Dr. Robert Magill, sec- 
retary of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
in surveying the grain situation, said the 
greatest problem facing Canada today 
was that of sufficient moisture for proper 
crop growth in the three prairie prov- 
inces. He stated that since 1915 western 
Canada had lost 500,000,000 bus of wheat, 
principally owing to lack of moisture. 
Until some solution of this problem was 
forthcoming, the development of the 
West weelll he thought, be retarded. 

Speaking of the ruling prices for this 
year’s crop, Dr. Magill said that prices 
could not fail to be high, as there was a 


world-wide shortage of wheat. 


The speaker caused much amusement 
when, in enumerating the troubles by 
which western Canada has, from time to 
time, been beset, he included “grasshop- 
pers, prohibitionists and politicians.” 

G. Rock. 





INDUSTRIAL REFERENDUM 


Twelve Principles Proposed by United States 
Chamber of C ee Approved by 
Members—Open Shop Is Upheld 


Wasurnoton, D. C., July 31.—A refer- 
endum conducted by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce on industrial rela- 
tions shows an overwhelming sentiment 
favorable to the approval of 12 principles 
formulated by a committee of the Cham- 
ber as an employers’ industrial relations 
platform. The principles include a dec- 
laration in favor of the open shop and 
against the right of public service and 
government employees to strike. The 12 
principles, with the referendum vote on 
each, are as follows: 

1. Every person possesses the right to 
engage in any lawful business or occu- 
pation and to enter, individually or col- 
lectively, into any lawful contract of em- 
ployment, either as employer or em- 
ployee. These rights are subject to limi- 
tation only through a valid exercise of 
public authority. In favor, 1,675; op- 
posed, 2. 

2. The right of open-shop operation, 
that is, the right of employer and em- 
ployee to enter into and determine the 
conditions of employment relations with 
each other, is an essential part of the 
individual right of contract possessed by 
each of the parties. In favor, 1,665; op- 
posed, 4. 

3. All men possess the equal right to 
associate voluntarily for the accomplish- 
ment of lawful purposes by lawful means. 
The association of men, whether of em- 
ployers, employees or others, for collec- 
tive action or dealing, confers no au- 
thority over, and must not deny any right 
of, those who do not desire to act or deal 
with them. In favor, 1,677; opposed, 4. 

4. The public welfare, the protection of 
the individual, and sound employment 
relations require that associations or com- 
binations of employers or employees, or 
both, must equally be subject to the au- 
thority of the state and legally respon- 
sible to others for their conduct and that 
of their agents. In favor, 1,671; ° op- 
posed, 4. 

5. To develop, with due regard for the 
health, safety and well-being of the indi- 
vidual, the required output of industry 
is the common social obligation of all 
engaged therein. The restriction of pro- 
ductive effort or of output by either em- 
ployer or employee for the purpose of 
creating an artificial scarcity of the prod- 
uct or of labor is an injury to society. 
In favor, 1,675; opposed, 3. 

6. The wage of labor must come out of 
the product of industry, and must 
earned and measured by its contribution 
thereto. In order that the worker, in his 
own and the general interest, may de- 
velop his full productive capacity, and 
may thereby earn at least a wage suffi- 
cient to sustain him upon a proper stand- 
ard of living, it is the duty of manage- 
ment to co-operate with him to secure 
continuous employment suited to his 
abilities, to furnish incentive and oppor- 
tunity for improvement, to provide prop- 
er safeguards for his health and safety, 
and to encourage him in all practicable 
and reasonable ways to increase the value 
of his productive effort. In favor, 1,679; 
opposed, 2. 

7. The number of hours in the work 
day or week in which the maximum out- 
put, consistent with the health and well- 
being of the individual, can be main- 
tained in a given industry should be 
ascertained by careful study, and never 
should be exceeded except in case of 
emergency, and one day of rest in seven, 
or its equivalent, should be provided. The 
reduction in working hours below such 
economic limit, in order to secure greater 
leisure for the individual, should be made 
only with full understanding and accept- 
ance of the fact that it involves a com- 
mensurate loss in the earning power of 
the workers, a limitation and a shortage 
of the output of the industry and an in- 
crease in the cost of the product, with all 
the necessary effect of these things upon 
the interests of the community and the 
nation. In favor, 1,677; opposed, 3. 
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8. Adequate means satisfactory both to 
the employer and his employees, and vol- 
untarily agreed to by them, should be 
provided for the discussion and adjust- 
ment of employment relations and the 
just and prompt settlement of all dis- 
putes that arise in the course of indus- 
trial operation. In favor, 1,668; op- 
posed, 8. . 

9. When, in the establishment or ad- 
justment of employment relations, the 
employer and his employees do not deal 
individually, but by mutual consent such 
dealing is conducted by either party 
through representatives, it is proper for 
the other party to ask that these repre- 
sentatives shall not be chosen or con- 
trolled by, or in such dealing in any de- 
gree represent, any outside group or in- 
terest in the questions at issue. In favor, 
1,568; opposed, 54. 

10. The greatest measure of reward 
and well-being for both employer and 
employee and the full social value of 
their service must be sought in the suc- 
cessful conduct and full development of 
the particular industrial establishment in 
which they are associated. Intelligent 
and practical co-operation based upon a 
mutual recognition of this community of 
interest constitutes the true basis of 
sound industrial relations. In favor, 1,- 
664; opposed, 2. 

11. The state is sovereign, and cannot 
tolerate a divided allegiance on the part 
of its servants. While the right of gov- 
ernment employees, national, state or mu- 
nicipal, to be heard and to secure con- 
sideration and just treatment must be 
amply safeguarded, the community wel- 
fare demands that no combination to pre- 
vent or impair the operation of govern- 
ment or of any government function shall 
be permitted. In favor,- 1,663; op- 
posed, 4. 

12. In public-service activities the pub- 
lic interest and well-being must be the 
paramount and controlling consideration. 
The power of regulation and protection 
exercised by the state over the corpora- 
tion should properly extend to the em- 
ployees in so far as may be necessary to 
assure the adequate, continuous and un- 
impaired operation of public-utility serv- 
ice. In favor, 1,649; opposed, 18. : 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Shipping Rate Clause Suspended 

Wasurneton, D. C., July 31.—The 
Shipping Board has announced suspen- 
sion, until Jan. 1, 1921, of section 28 of 
the new merchant marine act which pre- 
vents American railroads from quoting 
preferential rates on commodities mov- 
ing either in export or import trade, ex- 
cepting when so moved in American 
ships. The suspension, according to a 
statement made by Admiral Benson, 
chairman of the board, is not responsive 
to the recent threats of retaliation made 
by British and Japanese commercial in- 
terests in consequence of this provision 
of the new marine legislation, but rather 
to enable the Shipping Board to prose- 
cute an inquiry which will make pos-. 


sible “intelligent applications” of the law. 


Joun J. Marrinan. 





Italy Buys Roumanian Corn 
Wasuinoton, D. C., July 31.—The 
Italian government has recently. complet- 
ed negotiations with Roumania for the 
purchase of more than 50,000 tons of 
corn, delivery of which is to commence 
at once, according to a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce from Rome. The 
negotiations were conducted through spe- 
cial representatives sent to Roumania. 
The Italian mission failed to negotiate 
for Roumanian wheat, because the avail- 
able stocks are reported so low that there 
is no exportable surplus. The condition 
of the new crop, however, is such that a 
considerable quantity may be exported, it 
is said, in which case Italy will have first 
option to purchase, 
Joun J. Marrinan. 





New Grain Supervision Districts 


Wasuinoton, D. C., July 31.—The 
Department of Agriculture announced 
today that, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the grain standards act, grain 
supervision districts and their headquar- 
ters have been redesignated. The coun- 
try has been divided into 33 supervision 
districts, each of which will follow state 
and county lines entirely. 


Joun J. Marrinan. 
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Another Week of Good Weather Permits Fair Progress in Harvesting Wheat 
in Southern Minnesota and South Dakota— Minnesota 
Yields Run From 5 to 20 Bus Per Acre 


Mrnneapous, Minn., Aug. 3.—The 
Northwest has had another week of good 
weather, and fair progress has been made 
in wheat-cutting in southern Minesota 
and South Dakota. A number of sta- 
tions in southern Minnesota report cut- 
ting as finished, with yields running any- 
where from 5 to 20 bus per acre, of fair 
to good quality. According to reports 
received, the average yield in South Da- 
kota will run better than in southern 
Minnesota. 

Cutting has begun in northern Minne- 
sota and North Dakota, and should he 
general before the end of the present 
week, The outlook there is for a better 
average yield and quality than in the 
southern portion of the spring-wheat 
belt. 

The following table has been compiled 


from reports received from mills 
throughout the three states: 
MINNESOTA 
Yield 
per 
acre, 
Condition bus Quality 
Little Falls ....Fair 15 Fair 
Fairfax .....++- Poor 5-6 Light 
Red Wing .....-- 65% 10-11 Fair 
Mankato ......-++ee% 10 Light 
Lake Crystal ...50% 10-12 Nos, 2, 3 
Osakis .....+0++% 80% 12-20 Good 
Bcho ....c.ceses Fair 15 Fair 
St. Cloud ....... 75% 15 Shrunken 
Kenyon ......++++ 75% 10-15 Nos. 2, 3 
New Ulm ....... Spotted 5-10 Light 
Wabasha ....... Poor 5-10 Light 
Montgomery ........ 12-20 Nos. 1, 3 
Crookston ......- 80% 12 No. 2 
Fergus Falls ....75% 10-12 Uncertain 
Janesville ...... Good 10-20 Good 
Montevideo ..... 75% 6-8 Poor to 
fair 
Parivawlt 2.0000. Shrunken 3-15 Light 
New Prague ........ 16 No. 3 
Albert Lea ........- 8-15 Shrunken 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Yield 
per 
acre, 
Condition bus Quality 
Watertown ..... Spotted 10-18 Good 
Webster ........ Spotted 10-15 50-56 Ibs 
Graton ..cccvecee 65 % 13-17 Nos. 3, 4 
Aberdeen ....... Good 18 Nos. 1, 3 
Sioux Falls ..... 50% 10 Poor 
Gettysburg ..... 50% 10-20 Poor 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Yield 
per 
acre, 
Condition bus Quality 
Hettinger ....-.- Fair to 10 Fair 
poor 
Williston ......- Fair 
Cooperstown ....++++ 10 a hy 2, 
Valley City ..... Good 18 Good 
Grand Forks ...Fair 10-12 Light 
Cavalier .......- Uncertain 14 Good 
Grafton ......-- Excellent 25 Fine 
Harvey ..csceces Falling 8-10 Poor to 
good 
Lidgerwood ....Average 13 Fair 
Kulm ...seeeees Average 12-15 Good 
Courtenay ...... Fair 12 
Bismarck .......++.. 12 Good 
Glen Ullin ...... Good 15 Good 
Dickinson ...... Good 17-20 Good 
LABDON 2... ccceee Spotted 5-20 No. 1 
WOPBO cccccecces Average 10-20 Nos. 1,2 
dk nor 
Williston ....... Fair 15-20 Good 
Pass River ....- Spotted 5 Shrunken 


Van Dusen Harrington Survey 


The Van Dusen Harrington Co. has 
the following to say: 

“The northwestern crops, as a whole, 
have apparently maintained their condi- 
tion of a week ago. With the exception 
of a few local showers, the weather has 
been dry, and several hot days have 
forced the ripening of the grain. This 
probably has cut down the yield to some 
extent, but at the same time has un- 
doubtedly held the black rust in check. 

“We have examined many samples of 
wheat from various sections of the North- 
west, and find that the leaves of some 
were covered with rust and in a number 
of instances it had gone into the stems. 
Regardless of these rust conditions, most 
samples of early wheat show the heads 
to be well filled. In some cases the wheat 
was plump, while in others it was slight- 
ly shriveled. Black rust has done the 
most damage to late-sown wheat. This 
was seeded hurriedly and without proper 
ground preparation. The heaviest dam- 
age has been done to spring wheat in the 
Jim River valley in South Dakota. In 
North Dakota the southern and eastern 
sections are the only ones that have had 


rust to any degree, and it has developed 
very slowly. From our observation we 
feel that drouth, blight and joint worms 
have caused more damage in the north- 
western wheat crop than black rust. 

“Durum wheat has apparently with- 
stood the rust, and should be a good 
crop. Considerable spring wheat has been 
cut in Minnesota and South Dakota. We 
will soon have reports on threshing re- 
turns.” 


Wheat Harvest Under Way in Montana 

Great Faris, Mont., July 31.—Thresh- 
ing by the combine harvester method has 
been started in different parts of Mon- 
tana, and the yields generally are re- 
ported satisfactory, though not large. 


Reported yields to date have ranged 
from 15 to 25 bus to the acre. In the 
Highwood country, combine harvesting 
has been in progress since last Monday, 
and some of as good wheat as ever was 
offered on the Great Falls market has 
been threshed. W. T. Greely, of the 
Greely-Schmidt Elevator Co., received a 
sample of the first wheat brought to the 
Greely-Schmidt elevator at Highwood, 
and it tested 60 lbs to the bu of No. 1 
dark hard. It is remarkably uniform in 
size, emphasizes the amber color, and 
every kernel is plump and well de- 
veloped. 

Reports from Geraldine, where the 
wheat harvest is in full swing, indicate 
the average yield in that territory will 
exceed 20 bus to the acre, including both 
winter and spring wheat, and it is said 
there are many fields there which will 
yield 30 bus or more. The Geraldine 
country is said to have its best crop this 
year. 

Joun A. Curry. 


(Continued on page 567.) 








BRITAIN’S FLOUR-BUYING TERMS 





Understood That Royal Commission Will Consider Offers on and After Aug. 
4 Through United Kingdom Importers on Soft-Winter Straights, 
Spring Clears and Hard-Winter Clears 


Lonpon, Eno. Aug. 3.— (Special 
Cable)—The Royal Commission has an- 
nounced that, on and after Aug. 4, it will 
consider offers from mills through Unit- 
ed Kingdom importers on_ soft-winter 
straights, spring clears and hard-winter 
clears. 

Preference will be given to seaboard 
shipment, but through bills of lading will 
also be considered. Contracts will be 
made as between millers and the Roval 
Commission. Prices will be in sterling, 
per 280 lbs, c.i.f., mills to insure all risks 
2 per cent over net amount of invoice. 

Freight will be payable only at des- 
tination when goods arrive. All other 
terms and conditions will be as per Lon- 
don Flour Trade Association contract. 
Ocean bills of lading, with 7-day drafts, 
or through bills of lading, with 60-day 
drafts, are to be drawn on flour import- 
ers. The Royal Commission will finance 
all the purchases it makes. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 





FEDERAL RESERVE SUMMARY 


Uncertainty and Continuance of Industrial 
Transition Are Called the Characteristic 
Features of Business in July 


Wasurnoton, D, C., July 31.—“Uncer- 
tainty and the continuance of industrial 
transition have been the characteristic 
features of the month of July in busi- 
ness,” the Federal Reserve Board re- 
ports in its monthly summary of eco- 
nomic conditions issued here yesterday. 

“Some districts report that the price- 
cutting movement begun in May and 
continued through June is slowing down, 
while in other districts reduction of 
prices is reported still in progress. In- 
dustrial activity in many lines has been 
shortened in consequence of lowered de- 
mand, cancellation of orders and gen- 
eral readjustment. In some districts, 
however, production continues upon old 
orders which are still on the books, de- 
spite the fact that new business has fall- 
en off. 

“In the agricultural regions, improved 
crop conditions and the development of 
a more confident tone in business are re- 
ported to have brought about a turn dis- 
tinctly for the better. Speculation in 
commodities is in many parts of the 
country reported to have been greatly re- 
duced, and in some practically eliminat- 
ed. There is a general feeling that ex- 
travagant buying is at least less extreme 
and dangerous than it was some time 
ago, while labor in many parts of the 
country is reported as increasing in ef- 
ficiency and a better spirit of co-opera- 
tion exists between employer and em- 
ployee. 

“From the credit standpoint there is 
general expression of the belief that un- 
essential demands have been reduced, and 
that even where there has been no lessen- 
ing in the volume of loans the advances 
that are being currently made are in a 
much greater proportion than those which 


grow out of bona-fide commercial and 
agricultural necessities at any time for 
many months past. 

“Transportation continues to be per- 
haps the least satisfactory phase of the 
month’s development, and while there has 
been some improvement in a number of 
parts of. the country it is still true that 
there is great congestion and that, in 
consequence of it, an undue and unneces- 
sarily severe strain has been brought to 
bear upon credit for the purpose of mak- 
ing possible the carrying of goods which 
would otherwise have gone to market and 
would have been liquidated. 

“Probably the most hopeful element in 
the outlook during the month has been 
the continued improvement in crop pros- 
pects in general, and the special im- 
provement seen in certain important ag- 
ricultural lines.” 

JoHn J. Marrinan. 





United States—Grain Crops 
Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
United States by years (in millions of bus): 
Buck- 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh't 
1920* 809 2,779 1,322 19 82 14 ee 


1919. 941 2,917 

1918. 921 2,503 1,538 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 64 14 15 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 196 43 #16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 86.28 19 
1911, 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 8613 18 
1909. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 8=20 15 
1908. 666 2,669 807 167 320-26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33 0.26 15 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 15 
1904, 652 2,467 895 140 27 23 15 
1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29° 27 14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 135 34 29 15 
1901. 748 1,523 737 110 30 18 16 
1900. 622 2,105 809 59 24 20 10 
1899. 647 2,078 796 73 24 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 56 26 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 27 15 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 24 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 15 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 27 a 12 
1892. 1,628 661 80 28 ee 12 
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Spring Wheat Estimates 
Government estimates of the spring wheat 
acreage and production, by states, July 1, 
1920, compared with the final estimates for 

1919, 1918 and 1917 (000’s omitted): 


ACRES 
Minnesota N. Dak. 8S. Dak. Wash. 
1920..... 3,358 6,915 2,956 1,508 
0) ae 3,950 7,770 3,650 1,450 
) ee 3,550 7,770 3,200 1,650 
BERT. cece 2,870 7,000 3,100 1,350 
CROP (BUS) 

Minnesota N. Dak. 5S. Dak. Wash 
1920.... 61,948 82,150 39,906 25,018 
1920.... 61,529 73,472 36,288 26,641 
1919.... 36,735 53,613 29,200. 20,300 
1918.... 74,550 105,672 60,800 15,675 
1917.... 60,226 56,000 43,400 18,360 


Total spring wheat acreage, Minnesota and 
North and South Dakota, 1920 (July 1 esti- 
mate), 13,229,000 acres, as against 15,510,000 
in 1919, 14,669,000 in 1918 and 14,026,000 in 
1917. Estimated spring wheat yield for the 
three states, 1920, 174,004,000 bus, as against 
121,498,000 in 1919, 243,624,000 in 1918 and 
165,989,000 in 1917. 


August 4, 1920 


Treeuee. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Aug. 4.) 

Great Fatis.—Flour market opened 
here this week $1 down. Feed prices the 
same. 

Nasuvitte.—Flour-buyers continue to 
proceed with caution in the Southeast. 
Prices unsettled on account of wheat 
situation. 

PuitaveLvpH1A.—Flour dull and unset- 
tled in sympathy with the continued 
downward movement of wheat, and lim- 
its in some cases show further reduc- 
tions. Millfeed quiet and barely steady. 

Sr. Lovis.—No improvement in flour 
trade. Mills anxious for business are dis- 
counting prices somewhat, and keen com- 
petition exists, but buyers cannot be in- 
duced to take hold, continuing bearish as 
to future prices. Millfeed quiet and un- 
changed. 

New Yorx.—Flour market badly upset. 
Wide range in prices, with severe cuts in 
Kansas straights, which are quoted at 
$10.45, with standard spring patents 
$11.95. Heavy export sales of wheat are 
now stiffening up the market, and the 
whole situation is one of great uncer- 
tainty. Buyers are wisely awaiting more 
definite developments. 

InNpIANAPOLIS.—Flour dropped 50c bbl 
in this territory today, compared with 
quotations at the end of last week. The 
lower level was primarily due to further 
decrease in wheat prices. On the Indian- 
apolis wagon market today only $2.10 bu 
was being paid for No. 1 red, $2.07 for 
No. 2, and $2.02 for No, 3. Little flour- 
buying being done, pending stabilization 
of conditions. 

Cotumsvus.—Flour business picking up. 
Considerable flour has been sold for ship- 
ment, September to December, at $10.75, 
bulk, for standard patent, both by north- 
western and southwestern mills. Some 
few sales reported for shipment to 
March, 1921. Buyers seem to think 
prices have about reached bottom, and 
are willing to take hold on present quo- 
tations. Feed quiet. ~ 


Battimore.—Flour steadier on today’s 
rally, but not salable except at late bot- 
tom prices. Buyers not scared at British 
government buying, claiming there is 
stuff enough in this country for all and 
to spare. They will probably not be- 
come active until new spring crop moves 
in earnest. Feed $1@2 ton lower on 
brans and standard middlings, otherwise 
unchanged and neglected throughout. 


Cuicaco.—Flour-buyers continue to 
show lack of interest, and sales are. very 
scattering and usually for small amounts. 
Values have declined almost daily for a 
week or 10 days. Southwestern 95 per 
cents are offered here as low as $11.20, 
jute; average quotations, $11.50@11.80, 
jute. Stocks of flour in public ware- 
houses here on Aug. 1 were 34,000 bbls; 
July 1, 39,500; Aug. 1, 1919, 54,000. Mill- 
feeds continue lower in price. Winter 
wheat is 8@9c higher than Monday’s top 
price. Millers, exporters and elevators 
buying country offerings. Local mill re- 
ports several export inquiries for flour. 


Kansas Crty.—Increasing interest was 
displayed by flour-buyers when wheat 
market strengthened the first of the week, 
but even with continued strength in the 
wheat market it will be several days be- 
fore any volume of sales will be made, as 
buyers are still holding back from actual 
closing orders in the belief that another 
drop may occur. Very little inquiry for 
bran. Good demand for prompt ship- 
ment gray shorts, which are hard to ob- 
tain. 

Boston.—Some round lots of Kansas 
short patents sold at $12.65, in sacks, with 
other sales of standard patents at $11.45 
@12.25, in sacks. Only-small demand for 
old spring patents, with market lower. 
New spring patents offered moderately at 
50@75c under old-wheat quotations. 
Nothing doing in soft winters. Millfeed 
dull and lower on wheat feeds, but a 
shade firmer on other feeds. Corn prod- 
ucts and oatmeal lower, with slow de- 
mand, 





The wide use made of crop reports is 
illustrated by the call at the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates made by the owner of 4 
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MinneEapouis, Tuespay, Ave, 3, 1920 
——— 


Flour demand has been badly dis- 
turbed in the last few days by the ex- 
treme weakness in wheat. Early in the 
week it looked as though spring-wheat 
mills were sure of a good week’s busi- 
ness, but with each succeeding drop, 
buyers displayed less interest until, by 
Monday, inquiry had practically ceased. 

Prices right now should look attrac- 
tive to buyers. There has been a decline 
of $1.50@1.80 bbl in the last two weeks, 
ind asking prices are the lowest they 
have been since October last. This, of 
course, will naturally cause more or less 
trouble for mills, because some buyers 
who have flour booked will be slow about 
ordering it out. 

Minneapolis millers are optimistic. 
They are starting in on the new crop 
with prices about on a par with the 
Southwest. Should the wheat market 
stabilize and today’s advance hold, they 
anticipate a big demand. Orders have 
been received by most mills today on the 
idvance. Many buyers will doubtless 
want to get flour in transit before the 
big proposed advance in freight rates 
takes effect. 

There is still considerable export in- 
quiry, not only from Great Britain and 
the Continent, but also from South 
American markets. A few scattering 
sales have been made, and a fair export 
business is in prospect. 

Mills advanced prices 50c bbl today in 
sympathy with the strength in both cash 
wheat and the December option. Top 
patents for prompt shipment are held at 
$12@12.50 bbl, standard patent $11.70@ 
12.10, bakers patent $11.20@11.70, in 99- 
lb cotton sacks; first clear $9.50@9.75, 
second .clear $7.50@8, in 140-lb jute 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. For Septem- 
ber-October shipment, mills ask 50@75c 
bbl less than for spot, due to the dif- 
ference in the asking prices on cash and 
to-arrive wheat. 








MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

s output activity 

THD WOE os ccccvecenees 296,045 54 
EsMOt WOOK ccccccscocsecss Semare 61 
SORE GUO sccssiereccpcecet 269,160 49 
TWO years AZO .....cceeee 242,820 46 
Three years AgO ......66 184,790 36 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly 

No. capacity Output Pet. 
Lp eee 52 361,410 104,975 29 
1919*. 52 361,410 115,575 31 
USOT vs eaee 60 408,210 149,645 37 
i ee 60 408,210 144,265 35 
*Week ending July 31. +Week ending 

July 24, 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 1314, were in operation Aug. 3: 


Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

+ alana ta Consolidated Milling Co., A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B, C, 
D, E and F mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


A and Palisade 


MILLFEED 
_Millfeed_ prices vary considerably. 
Some of the larger city mills are slow 
about reducing quotations, while others, 


having feed on track, have reduced prices 
sharply. Bran on track yesterday (Aug. 
2) was offered by one city mill at $39 
ton; another asked $41, and still others 
as high as $45. An interior mill with 
headquarters in Mirineapolis reported the 
sale of a round lot of bran for season 
shipment on the basis of $38 ton, Min- 
neapolis, the buyer to absorb the pend- 
ing increase in freight rates. 

According to all reports, there is an 
important short interest in the market. 
It is understood that a few jobbers have 
sold big quantities of bran for season 
shipment, and have not as yet covered. 

Standard middlings and the heavier 
grades of mill offals have not shown the 
weakness that bran has. At the same 
time, shorts have declined a little. Sales 
for season-shipment standard middlings 


local weak market. Cash corn was dull. 
Offerings were light and buyers were few. 
What little buying there was, was for 
choice grades. Prices on corn are down 
9@13c for the week. Closing on Aug. 3: 
No. 3 yellow, $1.31@1.33 bu; No. 3 mixed, 
$1.27@1.30. 

Oats were rather quiet, but more steady 
than the other grains. Choice oats were 
in fair demand, but lower grades were 
dull. No. 3 white closed Aug. 2 at 69@ 
T1c bu; No. 4 white, 63@69c. 

Rye was fairly active and steady early 
in the week. Since then, however, de- 
mand for both spot and to-arrive has 
fallen off, and prices are 15@18c lower 
than a week ago. Several cars of new 
rye were received during the week and 
applied on sales. No. 2 closed at $1.711% 
@1.73% bu. 

Barley, on the whole, was dull and 
easier. On a few days there was a fair 
shipping demand. Buyers were hard to 
interest, as a rule, even at lower prices. 
Closing range, 80c@$1.02 bu. 


THE MARQUETTE ELEVATOR CO, 


The Marquette Elevator Co. is the lat- 
est addition to the already long list of 
cash grainhouses at Minneapolis, It be- 
gan business Aug. 1, and has identified 
with it some of the best-known grain 
men in the business. W. D. Gregory is 
president, Charles A, Eaton vice-presi- 
dent, W. A. Gregory secretary, L. S. 


—_———--+ 





Elevator “B,’’ Minneapolis, Purchased by the Newly Organized Marquette Elevator Co. 


have been made at around $43, Minneap- 
olis. 

Sentiment in regard to future prices 
is mixed. Much will depend, ‘of course, 
on the operation of mills, and this in 
turn will depend largely on the car situa- 
tion. 

Mill quotations are as follows: bran 
$45 ton, standard middlings -$52@53, 
flour middlings $62@63, red dog $69@70, 
rye middlings $52, in 100-lb sacks, f.0.b 
Minneapolis. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Cash wheat prices broke heavily, and 
on Monday were 40c lower than a week 
ago. Favorable weather for the growing 
crop, and lack of demand, were the two 
main factors in the weakness. Local 
mills just shopped around, and generally 
got wheat at practically their own prices. 
Outside mills were absent, and an eastern 
mill was in the market on one day. To- 
day, there was a better demand from 
local mills for spring wheat. Outside 
mills also were in the market. Prices 
came back 10c, No. 1 dark closing at 
$2.40@2.50 bu; No. 1 northern, $2.35@ 
2.40. Two cars of new wheat were re- 
ceived yesterday from Waterville, Minn. 
It was of light weight, but graded dark 
northern. 

Winter wheat was slow and easier all 
week. Very little interest shown by local 
mills. Kansas No. 2 hard is quoted 
around $2.40 bu. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 
Further reductions in coarse grains 


were made the past week, prices being all 
the way from 4 to 18¢c bu lower than a 
week ago. Favorable crop weather, weak- 
ness in other cash markets, lull in export 
buying, were the main reasons for the 


Gregory assistant secretary, and W. J. 
Russell treasurer. 

The new company has acquired the 
Stewart elevator, known as Elevator B. 
It is of concrete construction, and has a 
storage capacity of 600,000 bus. 

Charles A. Eaton, who for the last 10 
years has been manager of one of the 
largest terminal elevators in Minneapo- 
lis, resigned as such Aug. 1 to become 
vice-president and general manager of 
the new company. Mr. Eaton has had 
upwards of 20 years’ experience in the 
Minneapolis market, making a specialty 
of selecting and buying wheat for coun- 
try mills, and with his new company has 
adequate facilities for continuing this 
business. 

LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.66; 
three-day, $3.653, ; 60-day, $3.63. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 333. 


OIL MEAL MORE ACTIVE 


There was a much better demand for 
oil meal the past week, according to 
crushers. The reduction of $1 per ton 
and the advance in freight rates, effec- 
tive in September, caused a good number 
of carload buyers to come in for sup- 
plies. While no large sales were made, 
the total volume of business done was 
very satisfactory. The larger jobbers 
are still out of the market. They are 
just sitting tight and awaiting develop- 
ments. As a rule, they have good-sized 
quantities in store or coming to them, 
and they feel that the time for renewed 
buying has not as yet arrived, Shipping 
directions on old orders are good, and 
mills are running quite heavily, Crush- 
ers are quoting oil meal for prompt and 
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September shipment at $62 ton, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, There has been very little 
interest shown so far for October or lat- 
er shipment, and mills are not quoting 
for shipment later than September for 
the present, 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, July 31, 








receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ... 1,649 1,700 41 382 

RIGOR: ves vnscn 437 91 7 461 

Petals 6isie0s 2,086 1,791 48 833 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to July 31, 

1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 





Minneapolis ..106,520 104,615 74,293 104,811 
Duluth ....... 21,176 90,272 17,046 34,210 
Totals ...... 127,696 194,887 91,339 139,021 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on July 31, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 





1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ... 1,401 746 41 382 
DUIUth cccveses 744 166 7 451 
Totals .ccceve 2,146 912 48 833 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Cracked corn and ground feed quota- 
tions are $5@7 ton lower for the week. 

W. H. Sudduth, of the Commander 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, is in Kansas City 
this week, 

A decline of 40@50c bbl is noted in 
rye flour prices for the week, with de- 
mand only fair. 

A. P. Cole, of the Jesse C. Stewart 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., is in Minneapolis 
today calling on millers. 

New-crop medium semolina is quoted 
by durum millers at $11.20 bbl, in 98-Ib 
cotton sacks, f.o.b, Minneapolis. 

The annual meeting of the Minneapo- 
lis Grain Commission Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation is being held this afternoon, 

Samuel Bell, of Samuel Bell & Son, 
Philadelphia, is in Minneapolis this week. _ 
Mr. Bell is a director of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. , 

Cotton and burlap bags are weak in 
price. Halves, cottons, printed on one 
side, are quoted at $283 per M, and $-oz 
burlaps, 40x50, at $141.50, f.o.b, Min- 
neapolis, 

The Farmers’ Milling Co. at New 
York Mills, Minn., has a modern 100-bbl 


mill. It expects to put in a rye mill 
soon. Frank Richter is the miller in 
charge. 


The Champlin (Minn.) Milling Co. lost 
about 20 feet of its dam by high water 
recently. Repairs to the dam have been 
delayed on account of difficulty in secur- 
ing cement. 

J. H. Bursk, president, and A. J. 
Yeager, manager, Yeager Flour Co.,, 
Philadelphia, have been in Minneapolis 
several days visiting the Commander 
Mill Co., whose flour they handle as job- 
bers. 

John Brown, who recently resigned as 
Pittsburgh manager of the Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co. to go into business for 
himself, is again connected with the com- 
pany, this time as assistant manager at 
Boston. 

Minneapolis milling, grain and banking 
interests are making every effort possible 
to get boxcars shipped into the North- 
west in order to move the surplus old- 
crop grain on hand before the new crop 
is harvested. 

Joseph Hartman, of Waterloo, who 
represents the St. Paul Milling Co. in 
Iowa, is visiting the mill today in com- 
pany with one of his customers, James 
Eason. Both gentlemen are accompanied 
by their wives. 

Governor Burnquist has appointed 
Louis Hanson, of Ada, a member of the 
Minnesota State Board of Grain Appeals 
at Duluth. D. P. O’Neill, of Thief River 
Falls, was reappointed a member of the 
Minneapolis Board. 

E. A. Everett, of Everett, Aughen- 
baugh & Co., millers, Waseca, Minn., has 
been elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Wells-Dickey Trust Co., 
Minneapolis, to succeed the late John S. 
Watson, of Fargo, N. D. 

(Continued on page 670.) 
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Heavy declines in the cash wheat mar- 
ket this week, registering as much as 35 
@38e bu, caused flour quotations to 
drop to lower levels than have been ex- 
perienced for many months. There is 
almost no demand for flour, nor does it 
appear that there will be until the wheat 
market becomes stabilized. 

Hard-winter short patent, cotton 98’s, 
basis Kansas City, prompt shipment, 
closed the week at $12.50@13, which is $1 
bbl under last week’s closing quotations. 
Straights likewise dropped $1 bbl, and 
are quoted at $11.50@12. Even a great- 
er reduction is to be noted in 95 per 
cent, which, quoted at $11.60@12, is $1.20@ 
1.30 bbl under the closing quotations of 
last week. First clear, $10.50@11.25, and 
low-grade, $7@8, registered a decline of 
50e bbl, while second clear at $8@9 is $1 
under last week’s quotations. 

Inquiry, which displayed some signs of 
life the first of the week, dwindled to 
practically nothing as the force of the 
declining market began to be felt. Mill- 
ers were confidently looking for a break 
in the prolonged inactivity of flour-buy- 
ers, and now feel that buying will be on 
a heavy scale as soon as prices show some 
sign of strength. As soon as the buyers 
do come into the market, shipping in- 
structions, extremely light just at pres- 
ent, will again flood the mills, and the 
inability of the railroads to handle the 
transportation will be once more brought 
forcefully to the front. 

While the car situation seems slightly 
easier just at this time in Kansas City, 
it is generally believed that this is large- 
ly due to the light activity on the part 
of the mills, and that buyers will be as 
hard pressed as they formerly were to 
get shipments through when extensive 
milling operations are resumed. 

Clears seem to be suffering the most 
at the hands of buyers, millers saying 
that it is practically impossible to get an 
offer of any price on this flour. How- 
ever, it is thought that this situation is 
not as serious as it might be, as the light 
operation of the mills has prevented too 
great a stock of clears being built up, 
and that a resumption of buying will 
not find an over-abundance in this par- 
ticular grade. 


MILLFEED 


Bran is offered in very light quantities, 
and there is practically no demand for 
that which is offered. As a result of this 
slow market, bran lost $3@4 ton this 
week, and is now quoted at $3@44. 
Gray shorts are in good demand at $57@ 
58, which is $2 ton under last week’s quo- 


tations. The offerings amount to prac- 
tically nothing. There is no demand for 
brown shorts, and none are offered. 


Nominal quotations on this feed are $54 
@55. Red dog and white shorts are in 
excellent demand, but no offerings are 
being made. 
KANSAS CITY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 96,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Miour Pct. of 
output activity 
ROE cece cnevescscvee 62,500 64 
EMSt WOOK 2c cccccccsccccce 51,500 53 
PE cc cae wa beenececies 80,900 99 
Two years ago............. 75,100 91 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 91 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 


Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 





Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ...... 453,570 232,147 51 
Last week ...... 4 70 220,834 48 
VeOSP GHO ccscers 425,970 260,533 61 
Two years ago... 342,570 344,570 100 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 5,488 bbls this week, 5,184 last week, 
5,237 a year ago, and 325 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, two report do- 
mestic business good, eight fair, and 36 
slow and quiet. 


ALLEN ATTACKS LAND TENANTRY 


In an address before the Kansas State 
Agricultural College this week, Governor 
Henry J. Allen bitterly attacked the 
theory of land tenantry. He said, among 
other things: 

“Absentee landlordism has grown in 
Kansas from 13 per cent to at least 50 
per cent. In the last census report, for 
the period of 10 years, it had gained 
from 16.8 per cent to 36.4 per cent. 
That means that 70,000 farmers in Kan- 
sas are today tilling farms others own. 
There are three kinds of landlords. 

“First, there is the land speculator 
whose only thought when he buys an ex- 
tra section of land is the unearned in- 
crement, the increase that will come to 
him out of the growth of the price of 
land in the neighborhood. He doesn’t 
want to spend any of the money on the 
land that he hopes to gain out of it. He 
is an indifferent landlord, 

“Then there is the good-natured chap, 
a cheerful idiot sort of man with plenty 
of money. He buys a farm because it 
makes him feel good to own a farm. 
He never studies the soil value of it. 
He is just thinking of one thing: ‘Once 
I was a hired boy on a farm, and now, 
by gosh, I own a farm of my own! He 
is one of the fellows that is screaming 
now because I say he ought to sell it to 
some man who will use a farm as God 
Almighty intended a farm should be 
used. 

“Then there is the third fellow, who 
didn’t buy the farm for any other reason 
except that he wanted to speculate on 
it.” 

NOTES 

H. B. Moore, of the Ford Flour Co., 
Nashville, Tenn., called on the Kansas 
City trade this week. 

W. M. Miller, of the Miller-Davidson 
Flour Co., St. Louis, called on the Kan- 
sas City trade this week. 

H. V. Nye, sales-manager of the 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., visited 
Kansas City millers this week. 

H. S. Masters, of the H. S. Masters 
Brokerage Co., Kansas City, expects to 
leave next week for a 10 days’ trip 
through Oklahoma and Texas. 

The grain elevator at Dighton, Kansas, 
owned by the Walnut Creek Milling Co., 
Great Bend, Kansas, burned this week, 
entailing a loss of about $5,000. 

Charles F. Rock, attorney in fact for 
the Millers’ Exchange, Kansas City, re- 
turned the last of the week from a trip 
to Minneapolis and the Northwest. 


J. Juul, sales-manager of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
will leave the first of the week for a 
two weeks’ vacation in the Ozarks. 

A. E. Mosier, Kansas City, southwest- 
ern representative of the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., will leave the first of next week 
for a month’s vacation in the East. 


Ben U. Fenquay, who recently became 
connected with the Bruce Bros. Grain 
Co., was elected to membership in the 
Kansas City Board of Trade this weck. 


Against an alleged loss of 43c per acre 
last year, all Kansas farmers will make 





a profit on this season’s wheat crop, ac- 
cording to the state’s agricultural au- 
thorities. ; 


The 200-bbl capacity flour mill of the 
Farmers’ Union Milling & Elevator Co., 
Milliken, Colo., was struck by lightning 
and burned early this week. The total 
loss is estimated at about $80,000. 


Reports of early plowing in certain 
sections of Kansas, particularly from the 
northwestern tier of counties, indicate 
that a larger acreage will be sown to win- 
ter wheat this fall than that of last year. 


E. V. Hoffman, temporarily located at 
Wichita, Kansas, and recently appointed 
general manager of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., to succeed the late J. B. Hupp, 
spent several days in Kansas City this 
week. 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., of the Omaha 
Flour Mills Co., is spending a short va- 
cation in Colorado, and will be accom- 
panied home by Mrs. Abbott and ‘their 
son, who have been in Bear Creek Cafion 
for several weeks. 


The S. R. Washer Grain Co., Atchison, 
Kansas, recently received the most valu- 
able car of wheat ever handled in its 50 
years of experience. The car contained 
1,862 bus of No. 1 dark hard wheat, its 
value being $5,372.22. 


J. A. Whitehurst, president of the 
Oklahoma state board of agriculture, 
stated in a report this week that the 
state’s 1920 wheat yield will be approxi- 
mately 40,000,000 bus, instead of 34,500,- 
000, as estimated a month ago. 


The Ardmore (Okla.) Milling Co. is 
adding another story to its mill building, 
and increasing its capacity from 200 to 
300 bbls. New electric motors are being 
installed, and the Nordyke & Marmon 
Co. is furnishing new machinery. 

A.C. Johnson, formerly in the Kansas 
City office of the Kansas state grain in- 
spection department, recently succeeded 
O. Behmer as the state’s grain inspector 
at Emporia. Mr. Behmer is now asso- 
ciated with the Trusler Grain Co. 

H. W. Avery, Wakefield, Kansas, stat- 
ed this week that grain-buyers in that 
territory have stopped testing wheat, and 
are grading it all No. 1. The quality of 
the wheat. is so uniformly high as to 
render the testing unnecessary, he said. 


The Wood Alfalfa Products Co., the 
main office and mill of which are located 
at Abilene, Kansas, recently established 
its sales office in the Live Stock Ex- 
change Building, Kansas City. The com- 
pany manufactures and jobs straight 
alfalfa meal. 

Harvey J. Owens, formerly with the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. here and later in 
the army service and at Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been appointed sales-manager of the 
Bulte Mills (Kansas Flour Mills Co.), 
succeeding W. R. Duerr, recently pro- 
moted to manager. 

Through the aid of the harvest-hand 
booth maintained at the Union station 
by the Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
merce, more than 12,000 harvest hands 
secured employment in the southwestern 
wheatfields this summer. This booth was 
open for only 15 days. 

The Kansas City office of the United 
States Grain Corporation has been moved 
from the Elmhurst Building to 436 Gib- 
raltar Building, where it will be main- 
tained until Aug. 15, at which date the 
office will be definitely closed, according 
to D. F. Piazzek, second vice-president in 
charge of this territory. 

The Kansas state grain inspection de- 
partment is planning to issue a biannual 
report, to be entirely separate from its 
financial report issued at the end of 
each fiscal year, in which will be incor- 
porated an outline of the department's 
activities, a short history of the larger 
markets of the state and a descriptive 
article on the state’s milling industry. 


The Kansas City Board of Trade this 
week issued an appeal to members to do 
everything possible to expedite the move- 
ment of graincars. This appeal was in 
answer to a complaint made by W. M. 
Corbett, local chairman of the committee 
on car service, that consignees were. not 
giving the prompt disposition that is ab- 
solutely necessary in the present car 
stringency. 

A reduction of $1,546,731 was made in 
the 1920 personal property assessment of 
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grain elevator companies with plants lo- 
cated in Kansas City, Kansas, this week 
* the state tax commission, to which the 
elevator owners had appealed for an 
equalization of their taxes after W. G. 
Bird, Wyandotte County assessor, had 
increased the assessment of the elevators 
more than $2,000,000. 


The Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, 
has established a branch warehouse in 
Kansas City from which it will make 
chlorine gas shipments direct to users in 
the West and Southwest. The Industrial 
company recently purchased the Wil- 
liams process, a system of producing 
chlorine bleaching gas from salt solu- 
tion, heretofore owned by A. M. Williams 
and sold from an office in Kansas City. 


George A. Wells, secretary of the 
Western Grain Dealers’ Association, re- 
cently issued a circular on the car situa- 
tion, in which he said: “There is a short- 
age of 250,000 boxcars in this country. 
It requires the construction of nearly 
100,000 cars annually to make good the 
depreciation of equipment. There are 
only about 50,000 under construction at 
the present time. Not more than 20 per 
cent of the total number in service at 
this time are suitable for bulk-grain 
loading.” “a 

In reply to protests from a number of 
local crop reporters that the July esti- 
mate of 147,030,665 bus wheat for the 
state of Kansas this year was much too 
low, J. C. Mohler, secretary of the state 
board of agriculture, said that the esti- 
mate was very conservative, and that in 
his personal opinion the crop would ex- 
ceed 150,000,000 bus. The board’s corre- 
spondent in Graham County protested 
that the yield in that county alone will 
be 1,000,000 bus in excess of the amount 
attributed to it in the July crop report. 

The Farmers’ Platte Valley Milling & 
Elevator Co., Fort Morgan, Colo., re- 
cently purchased the Manna Mills, 25 
bbls capacity, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
The company, which is undecided as to 
whether it will do any remodeling on its 
newly acquired property this year, is 
now completing the erection of a 75,000- 
bu concrete elevator, a new cleaning- 
house and a new feed mill at Fort Mor- 
gan, and is also building a new concrete 
elevator of 28,000 bus capacity, with a 
feed mill and warehouse adjacent, at 
Hillrose, Colo. 

Temporary arrangements were made 
this week to continue the work of the 
Missouri state grain inspection depart- 
ment after July 31, when the depart- 
ment’s regular appropriation will be ex- 
hausted. No reduction will be made in 
the inspection or office forces of the de- 
partment. Fred C. Vincent, president 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade, and 
representatives from other Missouri 
grain markets, attended a hearing at 
the state capitol several days ago to 
urge that immediate steps be taken to 
prevent any curtailment of the depart- 
ment’s operation. 


The National Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, which organization declared last 
May that $3.13 bu, basis Kansas City, 
was a fair price for No. 2 hard wheat 
this year, is now reported to be mailing 
agreements to all its members whereby the 
members promise to let the organization 
sell their wheat through the local branch 
at every shipping point. These agree- 
ments are not binding upon the members 
until 51 per cent of the wheat unsold in 
the states of Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota 
and Minnesota has been contracted for 
sale to the national sales commission, an 
authorized agency of the association. 


SALINA 

A slight improvement was shown in 
flour sales this week, but business is 
characterized generally by local millers 
as poor. Reports that flour stocks gen- 
erally are low,. however, are expected to 
be followed by an increase in sales, which 
may be augmented by the declining flour 
market. Wheat is moving in slowly, and 
most of the mills are unable to accumu- 
late any for storage. Usually they are 
grinding within a car or two of the sup- 
ply they have on hand. 

Flour prices are lower this week, fancy 
patents being quoted at $12.50@13.25, 
and 95 per cents at $12@12.75, Kansas 
City. 

Feed prices also are slightly lower, 
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bran being held at $2.15@2.20, and shorts 
at $2.75@2.85, Kansas City. 
NOTES 

George B. Flack, grain-buyer for the 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, and 
stationed at Ogden, Utah, was in Salina 
this week. . 

Roy Miller, manager of the grain de- 
partment of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., is touring western Kansas this week, 
going through the wheat belt. 

John W. Weber, president of the Web- 
er Flour Corporation, has gone to Mil- 
waukee to see about repairs to the mill’s 
200 h-p motor, which still balks. 

Paul A. Diederich, general manager of 
the H. D. Lee Mercantile Co.’s Water- 
bury, Conn., branch, visited Salina mills 
this week. The Waterbury firm deals 
heavily in flour. 

M. C. Sauer, assistant sales-manager 
of the Robinson Milling Co., spent a 
week touring northeastern Kansas. Corn, 
he says, will make a big crop this year. 
Throughout that section the prospects 
were of the best. 

At the annual meeting of the Robin- 
son Milling Co., all officers were re- 
elected, as follows: C. E. Robinson, presi- 
dent; H. L. Robinson, vice-president; J. 
I’. Hargett, secretary-treasurer and gen- 
eral manager. The mill reported a good 
year’s business. 





NEBRASKA 
Omana, Nes., July 31.—There have 
been no marked changes in the flour 
situation in the last week except those 
brought about by the sharp decline in 
wheat prices. All of the millers in the 
Omaha: territory report business dull, 
hut they express the opinion that when 
the wheat market shall settle down the 
flour trade will revive: Nebraska has 
harvested a big crop of winter wheat of 
excellent quality. 
OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This Week 64.<tacervcccras 6,534 27 
LOSt WOOK ccccarvcovecsesee 7,529 31 
YeEAP AGO wecicceseceacdtoee 12,363 51 


NOTES 

Henry T. Clarke, attorney and traffic 
manager of the Omaha Grain Exchange, 
has returned home from New York anc 
Washington, where he went in the inter- 
est of the exchange. — 

Edward P. Peck, vice-president and 
manager of the Omaha Elevator Co., 
Luther Drake, president of the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank, and Walter B. 
Head, president of the Omaha National 
Bank, have been invited by Frank T. 
Heffelfinger and Fred B. Wells, presi- 
dent and vice-president, respectively, of 
*. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, to 
tour the grain-growing region of west- 
ern Canada as their guests next month. 
These two officers of the Peavey com- 
pany will take with them on this trip a 
party of prominent American and Cana- 
dian bankers. The party will leave Win- 
nipeg on a special train Aug. 9, return- 
ing to Minneapolis Aug. 19. The Omaha 
Klevator Co. is one of the Peavey houses, 
Mr. Peck has been connected with the 
Peavey interests for many years as vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Omaha Elevator Co. He was recently 
re-elected president of the Grain Mer- 
chants’ Terminal Elevator Association of 
the United States. 

Leicn Leswiz. 





Rail Situation in Indiana 


InpiANaPous, Ixp., July 31.—Serious- 
ness of a shortage of railroad cars for 
transportation of grain in Indiana has 
taken precedence even over a shortage of 
cars for coal, it is announced by John 
W. McCardle, vice-chairman of the state 
public service commission. 

Managers of railroads in this territory 
conferred with Mr. McCardle last week. 
They reported that they are moving a 
total of 1,485 empty boxcars to western 
connections, which will be used for mov- 
ing grain. Mr. McCardle on July 21 
rey 5 my Clyde B. Aitchison, a mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion at Washington, in an effort to have 
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some of these cars diverted to Indiana 
roads. His telegram said: x 

“New wheat ‘just beginning to move, 
and no cars in sight. Information that 
over 1,400 empty boxcars are being 
moved through state to western connec- 
tion, Commission appeals to you on be- 
half of the Clover Leaf Railroad for re- 
lief. Will keep you advised, as other 
carriers will need substantial help.” 

A meeting of the Indiana car commit- 
tee, appointed recently by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, was held at the 
office of F. M. Reynolds, chairman, 
to discuss ways of obtaining graincars 
for Indiana. 

At the present time Indiana railroads 
have enough empty cars on hand to fill 
about 15 per cent of the demand, it was 
brought out, while a year ago about a 50 
per cent supply was on sidings. 

The most serious situation in the state 
exists along the Clover Leaf Railroad. 
The general manager of the road told 
Mr. McCardle that his railroad has not a 
car on hand, and none in sight to move 
grain from the state. This road serves 
a strip of territory running across the 
state, about 70 miles north of Indian- 
apolis. 

Epwarp H, Ziecner. 





Pending Trade-Marks 


The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Gumbo,” on shield, with picture of horse 
and mule heads; No. 132,289. Owner, Buck- 
eye Cotton Oil Co., Cincinnati. Used on 
dairy, stock and cattle feed. 

“M-I-M,” with picture of hen and rooster; 
No. 132,291. Owner, Buckeye Cotton Oil 
Co., Cincinnati. Used on poultry feed. 

“Smack”; No. 132,248. Owner, James 
Graham, Detroit, Mich. Used on a cereal 
feed composed of various grains. 

“Wirthmore’’; No. 130,693. Owner, St. Al- 
bans (Vt.) Co, .Used on wheat feed and 
hominy meal, 

“Honrada”’; No. 132,388. Owner, Holt & 
Co., New York. Used on ‘wheat flour. 

“Tris’’; No. 132,530. Owner, Haas Baruch 
& Co., Los Angeles, Cal. Used on rolled oats. 

“Implacable’; No. 132,721. Owner, Cana- 
dian-American Cereal Products. Co., New 


York, Buffalo, and New Orleans. Used on 
wheat flour. 
“Illustrious-Torch”; No. 132,722. Owner, 


Canadian-American Cereal Products Co., 
New York, Buffalo, and New Orleans, Used 
on wheat flour, 

“Valiant-Torch’; No. 132,724. Owner, 
Canadian-American Cereal Products Co., 
New York, Buffalo, and New Orleans, Used 
on wheat flour, 

“Flower of America-Torch’’; No. 132,725. 
Owner, Canadian-American Cereal Products 
Co., New York, Buffalo, and New Orleans. 
Used on wheat flour. 

“Thunderer-Torch”; No. 132,727. Owner, 
Canadian-American Cereal Products Co.,, 
New York, Buffalo, and New-Orleans, Used 
on wheat flour, 

“Winsome”; No. 132,729. 
Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
wheat flour, 

“Sky Pilot’; No. 132,731. Owner, Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“‘*C-V’ Best’—(CVMCo in monogram); 
No. 132,733. Owner, Cannon Valley Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. Used on wheat flour. 

“Invader’; No. 132,850. Owner, Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Valmeco”’; No, 132,961. 
(Ga.) Mill & Elevator Co. 
meal, 

‘“‘Hollandia”’; No, 110,076. Owner, Spokane 
Meelmolens (Spokane Flour Mills), Amster- 
dam, Holland, and Pendleton, Oregon. Used 
on wheat flour, 

Bag containing flour (figure of); No. 115,- 
158. Owner, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis. Used on wheat flour. 

“Happy Home,” with picture of sunset in 
wheatfield; No. 117,203. Owner, St. Elmo 
(1ll.) Milling Co. Used on wheat flour. 

“Golden Rule’; No. 117,395. Owner, B. G. 
Allinger, Quincy, Ohio. Used on wheat, 
buckwheat and graham flour, and corn meal. 

“Brook’s Best,’”’ and picture of a hen; 
No. 123,330. Owner, Brooks Co., Fort Scott, 
Kansas. Used on poultry feed for egg pro- 
duction. 

“Uncle Sam,” picture of; No. 126,027. 
Owner, Samuel Hastings Co., Cairo, Ill. Used 
on packaged white, yellow and mixed corn, 
and white oats, to be used as feed for ani- 
mals. 

“Economy”; No. 128,613. Owner, Nickel 
Plate Elevator Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Used 
on poultry, stock, horse, chip, hog and dairy 
feed. 

“Grainola”; No, 128,617: Owner, Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis. Used on stock feed. 

“Big Flow’; No. 128,663. Owner, W. M. 
Cosby Flour & Grain Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Used on dairy feed. 

“Checotah”; No. 129,683. Owner, W. P. 
Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., New York. Used 
on corn flour, corn grits and corn meal. 

‘“‘Merrymaker’”; No. 131,673. Owner, 


Owner, Cannon 
Used on 


Owner, Valdosta 
Used on corn 


Schwartz & Ferry, New Orleans. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Clown” (figure of); No. 131,672. Owner, 
Schwartz & Ferry, New Orleans. Used on 


wheat flour. 

“Hog Lasses,” on figure of hog; No. 132,- 
220. Owner, Alfocorn Milling Co., St. Louis. 
Used on stock feed. 

“Buckeye,” in oval; No. 132,287. Owner, 
Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., Cincinnati. Used 
on poultry feed. 
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Flour-buyers, who have been bearish 
for several days, or since the southwest- 
ern crop was known to be a fine one, are 
well pleased that they did not go into 
the market and book flour at fully $1.50 
over the prevailing values of today. The 
result of the trading right now is what 
might be expected on the decidedly heavy 
breaks in the price of wheat. Before the 
war, such slumps in wheat as have taken 
place within the week would have caused 
a great deal of comment; now sudden 
drops of several cents almost daily are 
accepted in a most matter-of-fact way. 

It is questionable if much flour was 
sold here within the week. At least no 
sales of round lots were reported. Some 
of the brokers and mill representatives 
are making no attempt to book flour until 
a more settled condition of wheat values 
is reached. 

Wheat receipts in Chicago are im- 
proving, and the local mills could operate 
at a far greater capacity if need be. 
However, one of the larger ones is still 
down for repairs. Another week should 
see a heavier output. Quotations on new 
flour are being made by the city mills 
for the first time on this crop. Test 
runs of new wheat have not been made 
as yet. City mills expect to go on new 
wheat in the coming week. 

There are some mills in the spring 
wheat states offering old-wheat flour 
here, 30 and 60 days’ delivery, at very 
low prices. A few sales of brands well 
known here and liked by bakers were 
booked here at $12.75 bbl, in sacks, for 
a full patent. It is said that certain 
bakers have been the best buyers, of late, 
as they have taken on orders for old flour 
to be used with new hard winters; but 
the run of business between millers of 
the Northwest and the general trade of 
Chicago is not active. Well-established 
mill brands are selling quite freely. The 
Minneapolis brands were reduced 50c bbl 
during the week. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
SRO WORE: sicicecencsaween 20,000 68 
eS... eerrrrrercrs cred 12,000 35 
Yom Q80 .cccccee oe &3 
Two years ago ..........+- 26,500 97 


RECEIPTS OF WHEAT INCREASING 


Receipts of wheat are increasing, but 
the July run is the smallest in many 
years. Prices have declined steadily. On 
one or two days there were breaks of 
5@8c, and on one day of 5@10c. Values 
followed the action of seaboard export- 
ers in reducing their bids. Bids to ar- 
rive dropped I7c on one day. Sales by 
the country were not heavy, and there 
was considerable consignment wheat of- 
fered at all times, country shippers tak- 
ing chances of selling in the open mar- 
ket rather than to arrive, although they 
would have done better by accepting bids 
to arrive. 

Quality of the red and hard winter 
wheat is unusually good from a test- 
weight standpoint, ranging 61@641/ lbs. 
It would be impossible to secure better- 
looking wheat than has been received 
here so far on this crop. There is a 
small deficit, however, in the supply of 
gluten, and an excess of starch. 

There is an impression in the trade 
that wheat prices are to work lower. Ex- 
port buying, although heavy, has been re- 
stricted by the break in foreign exchange 
to the lowest level since last March, ex- 


porters selling their exchange against 
wheat shipments abroad, which increased 
the supply of bills and lowered the price. 


WHEAT FUTURES TRADING SPASMODIC 


Trading in wheat futures is spasmodic. 
Prices have fluctuated irregularly lower, 
with increased hedging sales by millers 
and country elevator interests as prices 
for the cash wheat have worked down 
nearer to the level of the December and 
March. Exporters desiring wheat for de- 
ferred shipment have bought December, 
giving the market support at times. For 
several days supporting orders at $2.33 
for December were a factor, there being 
sufficient buying at that figure to ab- 
sorb the offerings. 

Speculators are not giving the market 
as much attention as was expected when 
trading in futures was resumed. The 
Armour Grain Co. was a free seller early 


in the week, and a good buyer later. 


Jackson Bros. were active on both sides. 
The Nye & Jenks Grain Co. bought De- 
cember throughout the week, and also 
took No. 1 and No. 2 hard winter in the 
cash market, operating for the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co.’s Buffalo mill. They 
chartered a boat to ship 100,000 bus to 
Buffalo, at 4c bu. 


CORPORATION CONCLUDING ITS AFFAIRS 


The United States Grain Corporation 
has practically finished up its busdnees 
here. The last car of wheat was shipped 
on Tuesday, and went to the Stout Mill- 
ing Co., Detroit. For the year there 
were 30,000,000 bus wheat handled by 
Howard B. Jackson, vice-president of 
the United States Grain Corporation. 
W. J. Farrell, chief inspector, during the 
three years of the Grain Corporation’s 
operations supervised all its 120,000,000 
bus wheat handled through the Chicago 
office,- with hardly a complaint on the 
grading. Victor C. Petersen, head of the 
flour department, handled 66,000 bbls 
flour in the last year, and has closed his 
work, 

The furniture of the office has all been 
sold and moved out. Howard B. Jackson, 
who devoted his entire time to the Grain 
Corporation’s business, has gone on a 
vacation, and on his return in about a 
month will again become associated with 
Jackson Bros. & Co., of which he was 
the head prior to going into government 
service. W. J. Farrell, inspector, will 
also be associated with Jackson Bros. & 
Co. He has been an inspector of grain 
for over 30 years, and is regarded as one 
of the best judges of wheat in the coun- 
try. 

INCREASED INSPECTION RATES 

The announcement of an increase of 
4c per bbl for inspection of flour by the 
official inspector for the Board of Trade 
was no great surprise, the old fee of 2c 
per bbl having been in force so long and 
the cost of maintaining the department 
having increased so materially of late 
years. It has been hinted that some of 
the other exchanges may advance their 
charges. ~ 

In New York City the fee is le per 
sack, and in St. Louis it is 2¢ per bbl. 
In Philadelphia the charge to members 
of the Commercial Exchange is $1 for 25 
bbls or sacks per car. Where the whole 
car is inspected the charge is 1%4c per 
bbl (or sack containing more than 140 
Ibs), and le per sack containing 140 lbs 
or less. The fee to non-members is just 
double that charged members. There is 
no difference in the inspection fee be- 
tween cotton and jute sacks. 


DECLINE IN COARSE GRAINS 
Coarse grain prices dropped to the 
lowest level of the season for current 
deliveries. July corn declined 39%,¢ from 
the high point in June, which is the best 
of the season. July oats broke 331,<c, 
rye almost 40c. Within a week corn 
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showed declines of 161,@17%c, July 
oats 18%,c, and December oats 814c. The 
abnormal difference between the July 
and the deferred futures of oats was re- 
duced to about a normal basis. No. 3 
white oats have declined from 4c pre- 
mium for the light-weight to 3c under 
July, with a small reaction. 

Deliveries of 150,000 bus No. 3 white 
oats were made on July trades, the same 
oats going around for several days, 
swelling the aggregate. They were put 
out for the Armour Grain Co., and even- 
tually landed with them. There were 
smal] deliveries of corn and rye, the lat- 
ter going to booking houses. The corn 
that has been put out in the past two 
weeks has mostly landed with the Armour 
Grain Co., which was bearish on the mar- 
ket for months, but within a week has 
been the- main supporter of July corn 
and oats. 


NOTES 


The B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. bought 
100,000 bus soft-winter wheat on one day 
this week, part of it to arrive. 

Frank B. Rice, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., is taking a vacation in north- 
ern Wisconsin. 

Secretary A. P. Husband, of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, leaves today 
for a brief vacation with his family in 
northern Wisconsin. 

G. C. Mariner, formerly of Minne- 
apolis and manager for some time of the 
Wright Milling Co., Berlin, Wis., is now 
located in Chicago, connected with one 
of the Minneapolis mill offices in the sale 
of flour. 


Marshall Field & Co., who entered the 
field as manufacturers of flour bags a 
few years ago, are doing a very success- 
ful business. Their plant near Chicago 
is being operated full capacity, mainly 
on jutes, 


Harvey Owens, of the Bemmels-Owens 
Co., flour brokers, Cleveland, Ohio, who 
came here a few weeks ago and opened 
an office, is to make his headquarters in 
Kansas City hereafter, and be connected 
with the Kansas Flour Mills Co. 


Up to today there has not been a bar- 
rel of new hard winter or soft winter 
wheat flour inspected by the official in- 
spector for the Board of Trade. Usually, 
at this season of the year, at least a few 
cars have been tested as to quality and 
weights. 


Thomas Fogarty, of the Bast-Fogarty 
Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa, has opened 
an office in Chicago, in the First National 
Bank Building, to look after the sales of 
products in this market. The company 
will work the trade direct, instead of 
through brokers. 


A. H. Erickson, of the Kelly-Erickson 
Co., flour brokers, Omaha, Neb., who re- 
cently opened an office in Chicago, has 
arranged to remain here until a Chicago 
manager can be named. Mr. Erickson 
arrived today from Omaha, accompanied 
by his wife, they having been married a 
week ago. 

The Armour Grain Co. paid for the 
deliveries of corn, oats and rye on Sep- 
tember contracts, Saturday. The aggre- 
gate deliveries were 270,000 bus corn, 
250,000 bus oats and 160,000 bus rye. 
The Armour interests paid for 10,000,000 
lbs of lard and 1,000,000 lbs of short 
ribs during the week. 


Charles E. Oliver, milling engineer, 
Warsaw, Ind., has just completed the re- 
modeling of the mill of the Presidio 
Milling Co., New Orleans. Mr. Oliver 
was in Chicago, Friday, on his way to 
Warsaw. He has three or four other 
mills of considerable capacity to be re- 
modeled as soon as possible. 


Total business of the western railroads, 
which has for many months been run- 
ning ahead of last year, has dropped be- 
low last year’s on a number of the lead- 
ing lines. Alleged reports indicate that 
the ¢oal miners in Illinois and Indiana 
may be back to work this week, as the 
leaders have ordered the men to resume 
operations. 


Henry Carstens, of Carstens Bros., 
millers, Brillion, Wis, in Chicago this 
week, said they have remodeled their mill 
and are in excellent condition for milling 
on the new crop. Mr. Carstens stated 
that the firm is to change ownership and 
name shortly, as his brother Louis is to 
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sell his interests, and the new name will 
be the Brillion Mill & Elevator Co. 

Jackson Bros. & Co. announce that 
Frank G. Jackson, brother of Howard 
B. Jackson, of the Grain Corporation, 
and Edward Hymers, their sample grain 
man, have become partners, effective 
Aug. 1. Charles P. Squires, manager of 
the United States Grain Corporation at 
Chicago, is now associated with the cash 
grain department of Jackson Bros. & Co. 

J. M. Adams, president of the Arka- 
delphia (Ark.) Milling Co., in Chicago 
this week, said the flour trade was slow, 
but he was doing a large export business 
in wheat via the Gulf, and was getting 
plenty of wheat from farmers. The only 
trouble is to secure cars. The Arkadel- 
phia company operates a large number 
of stations in Kansas, from whence it 
draws its wheat supplies. 

Rouse & Maclean is the name of a 
new flour brokerage firm that has just 
engaged in business in Chicago. It is 
composed of Fred F. Rouse and David 
MacLean, and will have an office in room 
611, Ashland Block. They have had no 
experience in the flour business, but have 
had in selling other commodities. Their 
main account for this market will be the 
Wm. Lindeke Roller Mills, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

E. L. Stancliff, sales-manager the 
Crete (Neb.) Mills, spent a greater part 
of the week in Chicago and Milwaukee, 
arranging new connections for the han- 
dling of the company’s mill products. 
The account in Chicago has been placed 
with the V. Thompson Co. The com- 
pany’s new mill, which will eventually 
have 2,000 bbls capacity, will be ready 
for operation before the first of the year. 
The first unit will have a capacity of 
1,000 bbls. 

The coal situation in Illinois and In- 
diana has assumed an acuteness that is 
causing the steel and other large manu- 
facturing interests to curtail operations. 
Some of the blast furnaces have been 
banked because of inadequate supplies of 
fuel. Miners are on a strike, and efforts 
to adjust the trouble have not been suc- 
cessful so far, and are still under way. 
Those who have investigated the situation 
say that there appears to be a great deal 
of union politics in the strike. 

A small improvement is noticeable in 
the supply of boxcars at a few points in 
Illinois and west of the Missouri River, 
cars being withdrawn from Iowa and 
sent to Nebraska and Kansas for mov- 
ing wheat. There has been a general 
shifting of cars from. the corn and oats 
territory to the wheat sections, although 
the supply there has been inadequate, 
and is expected to be throughout the sea- 
son. Railroad officials hold out very little 
hope for a large supply of boxcars in the 
near future. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavker, Wis., July 31.—Flour 
business this week was very quiet, the 
trade taking only what was absolutely 
necessary to meet immediate require- 
ments. With cash wheat prices sagging 
off daily, flour prices are being reduced 
to keep pace with the declining wheat 
market. Some of the mills have mod- 
erate bookings on hand, and are operat- 
ing to the extent that shipping direc- 
tions come in. Offerings of choice mill- 
ing wheat have been rather light, but 
millers have a fair supply on hand. No 
business of any importance is looked 
for until new-crop offerings become free. 
Choice city brands of hard spring wheat 
patent declined sharply, and are quoted 
at $13.25@13.55, with straight at $12@ 
12.95, in 98-lb cottons. 

Demand for clear was not quite so 
brisk, as most of the large buyers have 
considerable coming, and offerings were 
more liberal this week. Inquiry has 
fallen off from many sections, but mills 
have good bookings ahead, and are load- 
ing out as fast as equipment can be se- 
cured. Bakers have been moderate buy- 
ers of the best grades. Prices declined 
with patents. Quotations were $10@10.75 
for fancy, and $8.75@9.25 for low- 
grades, in 98-lb cottons. 

Kansas patents were slow of sale. 
Most buyers have fair supplies on hand, 
and do not expect to be in the market 
until new-crop offerings are freely of- 
fered. Most of them would like to see 
samples before purchasing. Offerings 


have been increased from the Southwest, 


. but no samples received. Prices were 


quoted at $12.75@13, in 98-lb cottons. 

Practically all the large bakers and 
wholesale grocers were out of the mar- 
ket this week. Some have fair supplies, 
while others are well cleaned up, and are 
buying in small lots, just enough to sup- 
ply their immediate wants. Jobbers re- 
port business very quiet. 

Outside mills report trade dull. Most 
of their trade has moderate stocks on 
hand, and anticipates lower prices. Quo- 
tations were $13@13.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

Demand for rye flour light, with most 
of the mills down. The sharp decline in 
cash rye has had the effect of keeping 
buyers out of the market, as they are 
looking for still lower prices. New-crop 
rye is beginning to move, but not in any 
quantity. Country mills report trade 
light, but expect with the lower prices 
that business will soon revive. Practical- 
ly all have completed their export orders, 
and are looking to the domestic trade 
for new business. Prices were lower, with 
white offered at $10@10.75, straight at 
$9.50@9.75, and dark at $8.75@9.25, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Corn millers report a good business, 
although prices have declined sharply 
this week, following the break in corn. 
Mills are operating to capacity, having 
good orders on hand. The domestic trade 
has been buying freely, and some export 
business was done this week for shipment 
to the West Indies. Millers are shipping 
out as fast as equipment can be secured. 
The call for meal was slow, but grits sold 
readily. Corn flour is quoted at $3.70, 
corn meal at $3.60, and grits at $4.60, in 
100-lb cottons, 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 

This week ........ 24,000 9,300 39 

East WOO ceveccas 24,000 ° 1,000 4 

Last year .o.esusee 18,000 8,200 55 

Two years ago .... 16,000 9,000 56 
MILLFEED e 


There was a sharp decline in millfeed 
prices this week, especially for August 
delivery. Prompt feed was slow, but 
most of the mills are not offering, having 
contracts to fill. Offerings from north- 
western mills were free, and jobbers 
quoting for August-September Savery 
at liberal discounts. The trade is not 
buying to any extent, but some of the 
large shippers have bought considerable 
for later delivery, anticipating a good 
demand in August, as pasturage is be- 
ginning to show signs of going backward. 
Inquiry was good from the East for later 
shipment. 

Some of the large city mills and coun- 
try mills are asking for bids for August- 
September, and fair sales, have been 
made. Premiums on middlings are 
gradually fading, and all are looking for 
them to sell closer to bran price. Transit 
feed at eastern junction points sold fairly 
well, on account of dry pasturage. The 
state trade has shown no improvement; 
most country dealers are out of the mar- 
ket, but shippers are looking for a good 
trade during August. Hominy feed 
sharply lower, with oil meal slow sale. 


NOTES 


The steamer Lake Ikatan took 103,250 
bus corn to Fort William, loading at 
this port from elevator A. 

The first car of new Wisconsin rye 
appeared on the market this week, test- 
ing 571% lbs, and sold at $1.90 bu. 

Lee M. Powell, sales-manager of Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Inc., has returned 
from a two months’ trip in the West. 

The Farmers’ Union, of Lomira, Wis., 
has been incorporated, with $10,000 capi- 
tal stock, and will erect and equip a 
modern milling plant, electrically oper- 
ated, 

The City mills, Brodhead, Wis., have 
been leased by John Pennow, who takes 
formal possession Aug. 1. The plant has 
been operated for several years by E. 
B. Milks. 

The Wisconsin hay crop this year is 
estimated at 5,191,000 tons, compared 
with 5,183,000 in 1919, and a five-year 
average of 4,854,000, according to the 
Wisconsin state department of agricul- 
ture. 

Flour production of the Milwaukee 
mills for July was 24,500 bbls, compared 
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with 37,500 in June, and 48,800 in July, 
1919. The rye flour production for July 
was 8,500 bbls, compared with 22,000 in 
June, and 20,600 in July, 1919. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed in behalf of the Producers & Con- 
sumers’ Co-operative Association of 
Douglas County, Wisconsin, with head- 
quarters in Superior. The capitalization 
is fixed at $100,000. It will deal in flour, 
feed and grain. 

L. R. Sarrington, of Delton, Wis., has 
opened his new flour and feed mill, erect- 
ed and equipped to replace a pioneer 
milling plant established by his father 
about 50 years ago. The new mill is of 
fireproof construction, with a modern ele- 
vator. It occupies the site of the old 
Sarrington mill, which burned last spring. 

The Gund Brewing Co., La Crosse, 
Wis., is installing considerable new ma- 
chinery and equipment in its malting de- 
partment for the manufacture of con- 
centrated dairy feeds. By this means it 
is planned to utilize by-products obtain- 
able from malt manufacture and sifted 
grains, formerly sold as low-grade feed to 
farmers. 

According to H. M. Stratton, of the 
Donahue-Stratton Co., and president of 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, 
the decision of the United States Ship- 
ping Board to turn over 35 government 
vessels to the Great Lakes for grain trade 
will not have much effect on the business 
of the port of Milwaukee for the present. 
The movement of grain from Lake Michi- 
gan ports will not be what it should be, 
he says, so long as the present differential 
remains in force. Compared with all-rail 
rates, the differential barely covers in- 
surance and freight. He thinks the in- 
crease in rail rates, which is expected to 
follow higher wages for railroad em- 
ployees, may have the effect of changing 


the situation. : 
H. N. Witson. 





Voluntary Grades for Milled Rice 

Wasuineoton, D. C., July 31.—Volun- 
tary grades for milled rice formulated 
by the Department of Agriculture fol- 
lowing conferences with the trade will be 
issued soon. 

Public hearings were held in March, 
1920, at which growers, dealers, millers, 
and others interested made suggestions. 
The grades recommended are the result 
of extensive investigations conducted by 
the Department of Agriculture relative 
to the various phases of the rice indus- 
try, of observation and experience of the 
department with the permissive stand- 
ards published in September, 1918, and 
of the suggestions received by the de- 
partment at the hearings. 

The classification of the proposed 
grades is based on the length of whole 
kernels for classes Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
and on the size of broken kernels for 
classes Nos. 5, 6, and 7. The grade des- 
ignations adopted are extra fancy, fancy, 
choice, medium, and sample. The origi- 
nal recommendation of the department 
was for numerical designations only, con- 
sistent with the standards for shelled 
corn, wheat, and oats, but at the urgent 
request of the rice trade generally, the 
grade names used at present in com- 
mercial practice were adopted. How- 
ever, the numerical grade equivalents 
have been placed in parenthesis after 
each grade name, and it is recommended 
that the numerical grades. be used to as 
large an extent as possible. 

The grades are not fixed and estab- 
lished at this time under the United 
States grain standards act, but it is 
hoped that they will be adopted by all 
agencies engaged in the handling of 
milled rice. It is believed that, with the 
voluntary and general support of all in- 
terested parties, these standards will as- 
sist very materially in the marketing of 
milled rice. 

The grade requirements will be issued 
shortly in a department circular now in 
course of printing. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Argentina—Five Months’ Exports 
Exports of grain and flour from Argentina 


in the first five months of 1920, 1919 and 
1918 (Jan. 1-June 10): 
1920 1919 1918 

Wheat, bus..135,006,216 22,981,026 44,927,443 
Flour, bbis... 1,643,981 1,281,728 | ....... 
Corn, bus.... 63,906,241 27,072,523 ~ 7,434,027 
Flaxseed, bus 21,833,115 6,970,209 8,776,830 
Oats, bus.... 12,437,070 6,628,931 9,835,337 
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Trading in flour is slower than ever. 
Developments of the week in the Ameri- 
can markets for wheat have made Cana- 
dian buyers more cautious. The fact 
that Winnipeg is shortly to reopen for 
option trading leads buyers to put off 
their orders until after that event, in or- 
der that they may have the guidance of 
the opening price to show them what 
flour may be worth. In these circum- 
stances, there is nothing doing in Ca- 
nadian markets. Sales are of the smail- 
est possible dimensions. 

Ontario winter-wheat flours are if pos- 
sible duller than springs. New-crop 
wheat is offering, but there is no sale, 
for flour mills are not taking in any 
quantity. Various prices have been men- 
tioned for new-crop flour, and it is re- 
ported that sales have been made at 
around $10.30 bbl, in bags, mill points, 
but large buyers state their belief that 
this price is far above actual value, and 
that they would not pay $9 for the same 
flour. This being the situation, it is use- 
less to discuss prices at the moment. 

No more orders for export have been 
placed by the Wheat Board, nor are any 
more expected. It is said that there have 
been certain negotiations between the 
board and buyers overseas, but apparent- 
ly these have come to nothing. There is 
a little private selling to smaller mar- 
kets where mills have the privilege of 
dealing direct. 

Standard Manitobas are quoted here 
at $14.75 bbl in jute, net cash, deliv- 
ered Ontario; old-crop Ontario winters, 
$12.50 in second-hand jute bags, f.o.b. 
Toronto or Montreal; Ontario springs 
nominally the same as winters; no quota- 
tions for new-crop winters, 


MILLFEED 


There is still a good demand for mill- 
feed, especially shorts. It is not likely 
that this would amount to much in vol- 
ume if supplies were available, unless 
the prices were very much lower than 
those now prevailing. The official price 
for bran is $54 ton, and for-shorts $61, 
in bags, cars or mixed cars, Ontario 
points. Retail prices are still well above 
these figures. 

WHEAT 

New-crop Ontario soft-winter wheat is 
in the market. The crop is one of the 
best ever grown in the province in point 
of yield, and is believed to be good qual- 
ity. It is difficult to give any useful in- 
formation as to prices, since millers have 
no sale for the flour and are not willing 
to buy. It is known that some mills 
have paid $2.30 bu for odd farmers’ loads 
of first deliveries, but considerably be- 
low that price has been named from 
other points. In these circumstances, 
many prefer to hold their wheat till the 
market gets settled. 

Mills having stocks of old-crop wheat 
are preparing to return these to the 
Wheat Board at the price paid for same. 
Any old-crop flour in hands of mills will 
have to be sold for whatever it will bring 
when buyers come back into the market. 
The board assumes no responsibility for 
flour. 

COARSE GRAINS 


These grains are sharing in the gen- 
eral decline in values. Manitoba oats 
have dropped about 20c bu since a week 
ago. Rye and barley are in a nominal 
position here. American corn is off the 
market. The new crops of Ontario 
grains are so promising that there will 
be no.demand for outside feedingstuffs 


for some time. It is useless to quote 
prices, as they can mean nothing till the 
present downward movement in other 
markets is arrested. 


OATMEAL 

This line of products is sharing in the 
general decline, but prices based on busi- 
ness are not obtainable. When the mar- 
ket settles it will be nearer the old pre- 
war basis than at any time in the last 
several years. 

OILCAKE 

Canadian mills are asking $75 ton for 
linseed cake and $77 for meal, f.o.b. 
Montreal. 

NOTES 

John Horn, manager at Winnipeg of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., was in Toronto this week on a 
visit to the head office of his company. 

W. Knetchel & Son, Hanover, Ont., 
have completed the work on a new mill 
which takes the place of their old 100- 
bbl plant at that point. This firm has 
now a daily capacity of 800 bbls, and its 
mill is one of the most modern in On- 
tario. 

Ontario millers have until Aug. 24 to 
notify the Wheat Board of their inten- 
tion to return surplus stocks of Mani- 
toba wheat to the board. On or before 
that date they must give the board no- 
tice of quantities and grades of such 
wheat, and same must be in store at 
Montreal not later than Aug. 31. 

The Canadian Flour Export Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, will hold its annual meeting of 
shareholders on Aug. 5. It is believed 
the board has a good report to present, 
and that the future is regarded as fairly 
promising. Under free competition, more 
initiative on the part of management will 
be called for, but this the board has 
foreseen and met. 

With the distribution of a recently de- 
clared dividend on participation certifi- 
cates, the farmers of Ontario and Que- 
bec have received an average of some- 
thing near $2.30 bu for their wheat of 
1919 crop. Another dividend will be dis- 
tributed when the Wheat Board winds 
up its work. Such final disbursement 
may bring the final price to farmers up 
to $2.60 bu at their railway stations. 

James Stewart, chairman of the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board, was in Toronto on 
Tuesday. He had no new decisions to 
announce to the Ontario trade. The To- 
ronto office of the board is preparing to 
wind up its affairs. The next act will 
be to take delivery of whatever wheat 
mills may tender in accordance with the 
regulation that the board is to relieve 
holders of their surplus old-crop wheat. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., July 31.—The flour 
situation in western Canada is exception- 
ally quiet. Domestic demand has fallen 
to a minimum, and no export business is 
being done. With few exceptions, west- 
ern milling plants are now shut down, 
having ample stocks on hand to take care 
of all likely requirements. In the expec- 
tation of lower prices in the near future, 
millers are not desirous of increasing 
their stocks of flour ground from high- 
priced wheat, and for the same reason 
buyers are filling their present needs with 
due caution. 

Standard brands of spring wheat flour, 
per bbl, in 98-lb jute sacks, cash or sight 
draft terms, are quoted as follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west...... $14.30 
oe ee ee eee 14.30 
Saskatchewan points .........eeee0.- 14.20 
Alberta, Edmonton and points east... 14.10 
Alberta, points west of Edmonton.... 14.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 14.40 
British Columbia, coast territory .... 14.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria).......... 14.55 
Prince Rupert ..... TTT cy ere Tee 14.70 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 


bbl over above list. City dealers buying 
ton lots, 10c over, less than ton lots 20c 
over. Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 40c 
bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 65c over. Covers for 
98's, 49’s or 24’s, 50c bbl extra, 
WHEAT 

Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
week ending July 28 totaled 666 cars, 
against 461 a week ago. Following are 
the prices being advanced to farmers by 
the Canadian Wheat Board, basis in 
store, Fort William or Port Arthur, to- 
gether with prices charged millers for 
same grades in same position, per bushel: 


Farmers Millers 
No. 1 northern............ $2.15 $3.15 
WO. F MOTENOIH. voccecsasce 2.12 3.12 
PeG, B WOFEROPE. . cc ccccoess 2.08 3.08 
BeO. @ WHORE oiveesccccecs 2.02 3.02 
Mo, 4 special ..ccccccvcces 2.02 3.02 
WO: © BVOC cccccevnsceee 1.91 2.91 
are. GS BGG sks cea wevsesy 1.81 2.81 


Board prices to United States mills 
and over-sea buyers are not made public. 

The difference between these buying 
and selling prices represents carrying and 
administration charges, and profits to be 
divided among farmers at close of crop 
year. 

RYE FLOUR 


There is a very small demand for rye 
flour, and the local mill is closing down 
for a short period. Following this week’s 
sharp decline in price of rye, quotations 
for rye flour are also lower, and are now 
as follows: white, $12 bbl, in 98-Ilb bags; 
straight grades, $11.50; dark, $8.50,— 
f.o.b. cars at mill. 


MILLFEED 
Demand for millfeed throughout the 
West is limited. Mills appear to have 
ample stocks on hand, but report little 
or no business being done. Following 
are the maximum prices fixed by the 
Canadian Wheat Board, in mixed- or 
straight-car lots, delivered: Manitoba, 
bran $48, shorts $55; Saskatchewan, bran 
“$48, shorts $55; Alberta, Edmonton and 
points east, bran $47, shorts $54; Alberta, 
points west of Edmonton, bran $46, 
shorts $53; British Columbia, Revelstoke 
territory, bran $48, shorts $56; British 
Columbia, coast territory, bran $50, 
shorts $57. 
OATMEAL 
Some inquiry for rolled oats and oat- 
meal is reported from western points, but 
the volume of business is small. Prices 
have declined. Standard brands of rolled 
oats, in 80-lb bags, delivered to the trade, 
are quoted at $5.35 in Manitoba, $5.40 
in Saskatchewan and $5.45 in Alberta. 


LINSEED MEAL 

Fine-ground meal is quoted at $80 ton, 
in bags, f.o.b. Winnipeg, and cake, in 
bulk, at $76. 

COARSE GRAINS 

The demand for coarse grains in this 
market has been extremely quiet during 
the week. Prices have been steadily de- 
clining, and oats are quoted at 10%c 
lower than a week ago. Barley and rye 
are, respectively, 40c and 30c lower. 

Friday’s quotations: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 93c; No. 3 Canadian west- 
ern barley, $1.371,,; No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern rye, $1.80,—in store, Fort William or 
Port Arthur. 

NOTES 

Wheat-cutting was commenced July 24 
on a farm near Brandon, Man. This 
marquis wheat was seeded April 10 and, 
though grown on a hillside, promises to 
yield about 10 bus per acre. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice-president of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., is 
expected in Winnipeg from Montreal 
next week. One of the reasons for Mr. 
Hutchison’s trip west is to obtain first- 
hand information regarding the crop out- 
look in the prairie provinces. 

According to returns received at the 


Dominion bureau of statistics, for week 
ending July 9, grain in storage at public 
elevators throughout Canada showed a 
decrease of 3,674,504 bus, in wheat, oats, 
barley, flaxseed and rye. This was chiefly 
at eastern elevators, where wheat stocks 
alone decreased 1,902,081 bus. In west- 
ern country elevators the decrease in all 
grains was shown to be 620,788 bus. 

The proposal, recently mentioned, that 
the farmers of western Canada should 
form a voluntary organization of their 
own to take the place of the Canadian 
Wheat Board in handling the 1920 crop 
of wheat is not meeting with much sup- 
port. In fact, it appears to have been 
abandoned by its sponsors. Insuperable 
financial problems were found to stand 
in the way. 

It would not be surprising if the bar- 
riers preventing Canadian mills from 
trading directly for their own account in 
United States markets were to be taken 
down on Aug. 16, when the Winnipeg 
option market is expected to open. In 
fact, further decontrol of the export flour 
trade may be announced at any time. 
The only restrictions remaining have to 
do with old-crop products, and these are 
about off the market in any case. When 
mills have declared their stocks of old- 
crop wheat for redelivery to the board, 
their connection with control will cease. 


G. Rock. 





United States Wheat Crop 


Government forecast of the 1920 wheat 
crop, by states, based on condition July i, 
as compared with the final estimate for the 
1919 crop, and the five-year average for 
1914-18, in bushels (000's omitted): 


WINTER WHEAT 








1920 1919 Av. 
Mi MET 9,850 10,428 8,681 
Pennsylvania ..... 26,220 28,665 24,824 
Maryland ......... 11,307 10,6656 11,330 
Virginia 12,508 14,342 
North Carolina 7,226 8,235 
OHIO svceccscsecse 53,480 36,539 
Indiana 45,792 38,183 
Illinois ....... 57,800 40,345 
Michigan 19,285 15,253 
BOWE. sbvccccveeson 16,530 8,594 
Missouri 57,699 35,161 
Nebraska .occccccs 54,387 54,997 47,246 
HEGRGAS ccccccccces 110,313 150,722 105,371 
Kentucky .......+. 6,274 12,029 10,316 
Tennessee .....465 4,134 7,290 8,035 
TOERS cocccccccecs 14,249 31,350 15,608 
Oklahoma .......+. 34,518 52,640 36,994 
Montana 3,016 12,419 
Colorado 11,917 8,090 
Utah . 1,722 4,319 
TGAHO cvccvecesese a 6,105 8,378 
Washington ...... 17,660 19,800 20,795 
OPOMOR ccccccceses 15,790 16,010 12,449 
California ........ 9,279 16,385 6,891 





United States ... 518,245 731,636 663,498 
SPRING WHEAT 


1920 1919 Av. 
Minnesota ......++ 51,948 36,736 62,395 
North Dakota 82,150 53,613 86,912 
South Dakota 39,906 29,200 43.610 
Montana ........ +. 24,781 7,713 15,004 


Washington ...... 25,018 20,300 17,065 
291,355 209,351 258,748 





United States ... 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
winter and spring wheat crop and acreage 
of the United States, by years (000’s omitted 
in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 

c Acres . -—Bushels— 
Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
518 





1920%.. 34,165 19,487 53,652 291 809 
1919... 50,489 23,338 73,243 732 209 941 
1918... 37,130 22,051 659,181 665 356 921 
1917... 27,430 18,611 45,941 418 233 6651 
1916... 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,533 653,541 685 206 891 
1913... $1,690 18,485 650,184 6524 240 768 
1912... 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911... 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910... 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 6365 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 787 
1908... 30,026 17,631 47,5657 438 227 665 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 736 
1905... 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904... 27,031 17,044 44,075 $25 228 663 


1903... 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902... 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 


*Estimated July 1. 
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Flour made from all English wheat 
has entirely disappeared from the Lon- 
don market; the country miller who has 
a small stock of native wheat left is a 
lucky man today, but even he must hus- 
band his reserve and use it sparingly with 
foreign wheat if it is to see him through 
until the new crop is threshed. Although 
it is against the law, there has been, with- 
out a doubt, more than one parcel which 
ought never to have gone for “cock and 
hen” wheat, but as a higher price was 
allowed for this article some one suc- 
cumbed to the temptation; this being one 
of the many blessings of a government 
control with a fixed price. 

The weekly allocation of imported 
flour, which was increased in quantity, 
appeared a day later this week, but as 
there was a decided and very welcome 
improvement in the quality put out by 
the commission it was again readily ab- 
sorbed by the trade, especially as the ef- 
fect of the new order, whereby the miller 
mixes in 10 per cent of imported flour, 
had not had a chance of being felt by 
the baker with a small stock on hand 
which does not contain this admixture 
and who, therefore, must have some white 
flour to work off same to enable him 
to compete with his luckier neighbor. 

Until the miller has been using im- 
ported flour for a week or so he cannot 
judge whether it will influence the fac- 
tor’s orders and result in a serious drop- 
ping off or not in this direction, but 
there are already signs that the outside 
trade is not quite so hungry as it was. 
Business, however, is bound to be smaller 
in a few days, owing to the commence- 
ment of the school holidays. The month 
of August is always considered a quiet 
one in the baking trade, and each year 
sees more and more people off to the 
country and the ocean than its predeces- 
sor, notwithstanding dearer living and 
advancing train fares. 

The bitter complaints regarding cer- 
tain flours which have been planted on 
the trade here were certainly justified. 
This cannot help the sales of American 
and Canadian flours in the future, as it 
is manifestly unfair to charge a higher 
price than G.R. for an inferior article. 
In the old days it was strength, but to- 
day it is color only that is looked for 
Where ignorance is biiss ’tis folly to be 
wise, but still one doesn’t want to buy “a 
pig in a poke,” and this is what the im- 
ported flour has degenerated to of late 
years. 

The Virgilia had a cargo of some very 
nice and well-known brands on board, 
but this was given to the millers to mix 
in, while further lots of “white” flour 
have been delivered ex the London gran- 
aries for this purpose, and there is talk 
of some of the wharves being down to a 
very low ebb; should this be so, and as 
it takes some time nowadays to get flour 
out of ships in dock up to the ware- 
houses ready for delivery, we may pos- 
sibly again see smaller allocations. Truly 
the working of the official mind is a 
thing of beauty and wonder, but not a 
joy forever, for only a few weeks ago 
it was difficult to find enough flour for 
the weekly allocation, and today it is be- 
ing drawn on in two directions, viz., 
through the miller and the regular trade. 

Owing to the restricted supplies, prices 
are well maintained, but the demand is 
not great, as this is hardly the weather 


suitable for this commodity. The Scotch 
oats crop is nearly exhausted, and there- 
fore offers from the north are prac- 
tically nil. Midlothian is 115s per sack 
of 280 lbs, with the special quality at 
120s. All cuts of Aberdeen are quoted 
at 96s 3d, and English-made at 82s 6d. 
The only real inquiry in the trade is for 
American pinhead, which is strongly held 
at 91s 3d@92s 6d per sack. Midlothian 
rolled oats 110s, with specials at 120s, 
Aberdeen 105s, and Irish 102s 6d. Ameri- 
can on spot fetches 82s 6d@85s. 


MILLFEED 


The demand, for home-milled offals is 
fairly good for the time of year, as, at 
the fixed price of £15 10s per ton for 
middlings and £14 10s for bran, they are 
the best values in the market. With the 
longer extraction the supply has natural- 
ly diminished, and there are agents with 
unfulfilled orders still on their books; 
owing to this, should a good demand 
spring up, a stiffening of foreign mill- 
feed is bound to take place. Something 
is wanted in the latter instance, as at the 
moment these products hang fire and the 
trade in same is slow. Prices generally 
are about unchanged from last week, al- 
though imported bran is more freely of- 
fered in the region of £14@£14 10s per 
ton, ex-ship. 

HOUSING BONDS 

In order to raise the necessary funds 
to build the large number of houses in 
and around London that are required to 
properly accommodate the population, a 
scheme has been set afoot whereby small 
investors can acquire “housing bonds.” 
The London County Council, backed by 
the government, is the sponsor for the 
scheme, and the campaign for raising the 
money is now in full swing. The sum re- 
quired is £5,000,000, and a bond can be 
purchased for £5. 

A meeting was held in Albert Hall last 
week to inaugurate the scheme, at which 
Lady Astor, M.P., was one of the chief 
speakers, It was stated at this meeting 
that the overcrowding in London at the 
present time is appalling, and ‘that it 
was not at all uncommon for families 
of from five to eight persons to live in 
one room. London needs 50,000 houses 
at once, and schemes for about 12,000 
houses are actually in hand, but in order 
to provide adequate accommodation for 
London’s millions quite 150,000 new 
houses are required. 

Citizens are, therefore, invited to in- 
vest in the housing bonds to provide the 
necessary money, and they can lend their 
money for either 5, 10 or 15 years at an 
interest of 6 per cent, to be paid twice 
yearly. About £1,500,000 have been sub- 
scribed since the opening of the campaign 
four days ago. 


THE EMPRESS EUGENIE 


With the death of the Empress 
Eugenie, in Spain, on July 11, one of 
the most romantic and yet pathetic ca- 
reers in modern history has come to an 
end. The Empress Eugenie has resided 
in England for the last 50 years and, 
although she lived in retirement, she has 
always enjoyed the profound respect and 
affectionate regard of the English, who 
in their usual warm-hearted way took 
her under their wing at the time of her 
downthrow. 

The Empress Eugenie was born on 
May 5, 1826, at Granada, Spain, and was 
the daughter of the Count de Montijo, 
a Spanish nobleman, while on her moth- 
er’s side she was descended from a Scot- 
tish family named Kirkpatrick, one of 
whom settled in Malaga, Spain, as a 
wine merchant. She was educated in 
Paris at the Convent of the Sacré Coeur, 
and for a time was at school in England, 

Although gifted with a dazzling beauty 
and great personal charm, she remained 


unmarried until her twenty-seventh year, 
when she met Louis Napoleon, the last 
emperor of France, who fell in love with 
her, and in January, 1853, married her. 
The official and diplomatic world re- 
garded the marriage as a mésalliance, but 
the emperor defended it on the grounds 
that France had become separated from 
the rest of Europe by three revolutions 
and the best way of recovering her place 
among the ancient monarchies was by a 
frank and loyal policy rather than by a 
matrimonial alliance. 

Under the new empress the court of 
France became the most brilliant in 
Europe, and three times she was appoint- 
ed regent during her husband’s absence. 
For many years all went well, but gradu- 
ally the emperor’s irresolute schemes un- 
dermined the empire, and when the on- 
rush of Germany came in 1870, France 
crumbled before it, Napoleon III was 
made prisoner and the empress fled as a 
fugitive to- England. 

Napoleon died in England in 1873, and 
in all the long years that followed, the 
Empress Eugenie’s truest solace was her 
friendship with Queen Victoria. She had 
one son, known as the prince imperial, 
on whom she lavished all her affection, 
and who became an officer in the British 
army. He fell in the Zulu War, in 1879, 
pierced with assegais. The empress her- 
self went to Africa to bring back his 
body, and he was finally buried along- 
side his father in the beautiful mauso- 
leum erected by the empress at Farn- 
borough. This mausoleum will also be 
the last resting-place of the empress, 
whose body is being brought to England 
from Spain. She had expressed a great 
desire to see Spain once again, and it 
was while she was on a visit to her 
nephew, the Duke of Alva, that the fatal 
illness occurred. 

OPERA IN HYDE PARK 

Opera in the open air is a new venture 
in London, and the experiment is being 
tried by the League of Arts, of which 
Captain J. F. Thistleton is secretary. 
No more central or more ideal spot could 
have been selected for such a perform- 
ance than Hyde Park, and especially that 
part of it known as the “Cockpit,” which 
forms a natural amphitheatre. The 
opera chosen for performance during the 


next two months is “Dido & A£neas,”- 


which is especially appropriate, as it was 
written by Purcell, a Londoner, 230 years 
ago. 

A space has been roped off. for the 
stage, behind which are dressing tents, 
while a marquee has been erected for the 
orchestra. There is every indication that 
the experiment will prove very popular, 
if the English climate will only permit, 
for the acting is good and the music de- 
lightful. The same opera is to be per- 
formed next month at the Glastonbury 
Festival. 

NOTES 


James D. Auld, general foreign rep- 
resentative of the Sperry Flour Co., San 
Francisco, is in London at present, and 
called at this office a few days ago. 

J. E. Macfarlane, of the Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, with 
Mrs. Macfarlane and their daughter, 
sailed for home on July 14, from Liver- 
pool. They spent the last two weeks of 
their visit to this side in Scotland. 


Edgar H. Evans, of the Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., accompanied by 
his wife and two daughters, spent last 
week in North Wales, staying near 
Llandudno and making tours through 
the very beautiful country around there. 
They have now gone to Scotland, and in- 
tend making a trip through tne Tros- 
sacks. Later on they plan to visit the 
English lake district. 


Some surprise and no little comment 
has been aroused by the announcement 
that a decree has been signed at Buenos 
Aires limiting the exportation of wheat 
and flour to 500,000 tons for the remain- 
der of the season. The reason why the 
Argentine government should find it nec- 
essary to take such action is regarded as 
inexplicable, seeing that the official esti- 
mate of the Argentine crop in April last 
was placed at 5,700,000 tons, as against 
4,900,000 last year, while the exportable 
surplus on Jan. 1 was stated ta be about 
5,000,000 tons. It is stated that the Roy- 
al Commission on Wheat Supplies, hay- 
ing foreseen the possibility of such re- 
striction, has taken all necessary steps 
to safeguard the position of this coun- 
try in regard to its supplies of wheat and 
flour. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JULY 13 

Flour importers in Scotland are dis- 
posed to give strong support to the 
movement of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration of the United States against the 
differential nature of the freights on 
flour as compared with wheat. A differ- 
ence of 3s per sack is regarded as exces- 
sive, and more in the nature of a dis- 
crimination than of differential treat- 
ment based on the respective costs of 
handling flour and wheat. 

The position becomes more important 
to our importers of flour when it is con- 
sidered that they have grave suspicions 
that our own millers here are attempt- 
ing by various devices to secure some- 
thing like protection for their industry. 
One of their latest moves was to ask the 
Royal Commission to raise the margin of 
price as between the imported and the 
home flour. ‘The object of that move ap- 
parently was to place the imported arti- 
cle at a relative market disadvantage. 

Fortunately, the proposal has _ been 
turned down. The report of what took 
place which is current here is that the 
government representatives informed the 
millers that there would be no changes 
made in the present arrangements before 
the end of September, by which time, it 
may be presumed, they hope to be able 
to review the whole outlook for bread- 
stuffs in the light of the new harvests. 


THE PRICE OF WHEAT 


Some plain speaking occurred at a 
meeting of the Scottish Chamber of Ag- 
riculture regarding the relaxation by the 
government of the maximum fixed for 
wheat of the 1919 crop. Many people 
were unaware that this maximum of 75s 
6d had been lifted. But at the Edin- 
burgh market, recently, after some wheat 
had been sold at the conventional con- 
trolled price, other lots were sold at 80s, 
ostensibly as seed wheat, and later the 
same lots were sold at 89s 6d per qr. 

One of Scotland’s leading agricultural 
spokesmen suggested that the whole 
thing was a swindle. Always a fierce 
critic of control methods, he asked what 
was supposed to be gained by raising the 
price of home wheat at the tail end of 
the season after most farmers had al- 


‘ready sold the whole of their crop. The 


move, he pointed out, could not, even at 
this date, influence the sowing of a single 
acre for the present season. He main- 
tained that there was practically no con- 
trol whatever on home wheat, and de- 
manded an inquiry. 

The president of the chamber deprecat- 
ed this course as unnecessary. He argued 
that every one must have known that the 
controlled price for home wheat of the 
last crop could not stand any longer, and 
explained this by reason of the complica- 
tions that arose immediately the govern- 


‘ment agreed to give the 1920 crop a free 


run of the market up to a maximum of 
95s per qr. He said that the govern- 
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ment realized that people were reg Oe 
the remainder of the old crop to holc 
it up till Aug. 1, when the market would 
be open under the arrangement made for 
the new crop. In these circumstances the 
government apparently. thought that if 
there was to be any abuse of this sort it 
would be as well to let the growers get 
the benefit by winking at the higher 
prices that would be offered. 

The whole incident does not look well. 
The spirit of the food profiteer has again 
shown itself, and the government conces- 
sion to the growers, as is seen from this 
farmer’s protest, has not served to please 
iny one, because those farmers who sold 
their wheat earlier at the lower level now 
feel aggrieved. 


IRISH MARKETS, JULY 15 


There was a very welcome distribu- 
tion of flour during the week, and among 
it some strong springs. ‘There was not 
enough, however, to satisfy the full re- 
quirements of the trade. Nobody wants 
home-milled flour, despite the fact that 
it is cheaper, but it is difficult making a 
satisfactory loaf out of the present G.R. 
flour, made from Australian and Plate 
wheat from which an average between 
the two of over 81 per cent has been ab- 
stracted; consequently, there is a scram- 
ble for the weekly allocations. The royal 
commissioners on wheat supplies, however, 
ire releasing enough imported flour to 
enable millers to mix in 10 per cent. 
Some nervousness exists, owing to the 
weather conditions, which have been bad 
for two or three weeks, there being an 
entire absence of sun, which is keeping 
hack wheat and oats, and, at the best, 
the crop can only be a late one. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is still very firmly held. 
Choice qualities of rolled are quoted at 
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90@92s per 280 lbs. Irish is firmly held 
at about 100s. 


FEED 


Mill offals are now £16 10s per ton, 
bags included; for bran, £15 15s ex-mill. 
Demand is good, and millers are getting 
rid of all they make. Fine middlings 
and sharps have advanced in price, and 
are now over £20 per ton for both Plate 
and continental sorts. Common pollards 
are about £17, and Plate bran about the 
same price. The demand is quite good 
for all classes. 

Indian meal is very dull, and down to 
£19 10s, sacks included. Millers have 
plenty of corn, but are not turning out 
anywhere near their output. Linseed 
cakes are selling at £24 per ton to deal- 
ers. Shipping quotations are as low as 
£21 10s, although shippers write that the 
position is becoming more difficult. Ca- 
nadian millers especially are inclined to 
hold their cake. Decorticated cotton cake 
is quoted at £24 per ton by dealers. 
Shipping business is at a standstill, ow- 
ing to scarcity of offers. While the gen- 
eral demand on feedingstuffs is still poor 
for the time of the year, there is a little 
improvement as compared with a week 
ago. 





British Wheat-Buying Terms 

Frequent inquiry is made as to the 
mathed employed by the British govern- 
ment in its purchases of wheat in the 
United States, through the Royal Com- 
mission. The following statement by the 
commission, issued on Feb. 23, 1920, out- 
lines the terms in question: 

“It is the intention of the Royal Com- 
mission on Wheat Supplies to purchase 
wheat in the United States of America 
as far as possible on coast and freight 
terms. 

“Section. A deals with the cost-and- 
freight purchases. 

“Section B deals with purchases made 


Sacked Wheat on the Tunis Coast Awaiting Shipment to France 


f.o.b., in case such are found to be nec- 
essary. 

“Section C applies to purchases made 
either cost and freight or f.o.b. 

“A.—Purchases are to be made “cost 
and freight”: (1) prices in sterling; (2) 
insurance—Royal Commission to issue 
general undertaking of insurance to cov- 
er shipper against f.p.a., marine and war 
risks; (3) freight payable in sterling at 
port of discharge; (4) full outturn guar- 
anteed. 

“B.—Purchases to be made f.o.b; (1) 
the term f.o.b, always to mean free on 
board buyer’s tonnage; (2) prices in 
sterling; (3) at least 10 days’ notice of 
readiness to load to be given in London 
by buyer to seller; (4) if wheat not 
called for loading within contract period, 
customary carrying charges and interest 
to be paid by buyer, provided always 
such charges have actually been incurred 
by sellers—any loss in exchange to be 
paid by buyer; (5) full outturn guaran- 
teed; (6) sellers when offering from 
northern range should, as far as possible, 
give option of shipment from Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
or at any rate from New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, the price at Phila-- 
delphia to be 14¢ less, at Baltimore %,c 
less, than New York ‘or Boston. At 
least two weeks’ notice of port of load- 
ing to be given by buyers; (7) sellers to 
be responsible for all demurrage at port 
of loading; (8) copy of form of charter 
party is attached hereto—the terms of 
this charter party to be binding upon 
sellers in case they are required by the 
Royal Commission to load on chartered 
steamers. 

“C.—(1) On both C. & F. and f.o.b. 
purchases, basic grade to be No. 2; un- 
less otherwise stipulated, in the case of 
both hard and soft winter, seller to have 
the option of shipping down to No. 5, 
and in the case of spring wheat down to 
No. 4, at basic price differential; but soft 
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warehousing facilities for wheat, so the sacked grain is simply piled at the water's edge to await the ships which carry it to France. 
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winter, hard winter and spring wheat 
not to be interchangeable; (2) payment 
by cash in London in exchange for ship- 
ping documents, on or before arrival of 
vessel, less discount at the rate of % of 
1 per cent per annum above the adver- 
tised rate of interest for short deposits 
allowed by the leading joint-stock banks 
in London for the unexpired time of sev- 
en days from arrival of bill or bills of 
lading in London, payment in no case 
later than the prompt; (3) duplicate of 
provisional invoites and final accounts to 
be rendered by seller to Royal Commis- 
sion; (4) all other terms of London Corn 
Trade Association Contract No. 10 to 
apply.” 





Greek Coastwise Shipping 


Consul Leland B. Morris reports from 
Saloniki that, by order No. 744 of the 
merchant marine department of the min- 
istry of national economy of Greece, dat- 
ed Jan. 18, 1920, and addressed to the 
captains of the ports of the kingdom of 
Greece, no vessel of foreign registry ex- 
cept British and Italian is permitted 
to engage in commerce between Greek 
ports, except when special permission is 
granted in individual cases by the min- 
istry. 





Rice Riots in China 

Press dispatches from Shanghai, China, 
state that the serious shortage in rice, 
during which it recently advanced in 
price $4 per picul (13 lbs), culminated 
in a disorderly outbreak between rice- 
dealers, paupers and the police. Long 
lines of people have been standing in 
front of the cheaper rice exchanges from 
daylight until dark. Labor organizations 
allege that rice continues to be smuggled 
to Japan by profiteers. Government ac- 
tion against profiteers has been urged by 
the Chamber of Commerce and other or- 
ganizations, 
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of wheat, most of which is owned by a few men, and is generaliy held for very high prices. The country has practically no 
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GOING SLOW 


A man of wide experience in business 
and of unusual opportunities for ob- 
servation, not only connected with the 
milling business but with various other 
large industrial undertakings, who oc- 
cupies a position of exceptional vantage 
from which to size up the drift of in- 
dustrial currents, as they find reflection 
in business and banking circles, has ex- 

ressed the opinion that the present year 
s no time to try to make money. It is a 
time to try to keep what one already has; 
to rest content with saving oneself from 
losses and to be satisfied with a moderate 
operating profit, if one is lucky enough 
to have it. It is a time to go slow, a 
period of readjustment with all that that 
involves. 

There is not wanting evidence that a 
similar sentiment is current in the grain, 
milling and flour trades. As an antici- 
patory measure, wide liquidation of 
wheat and flour stocks is believed to have 
taken place in preparation for the com- 
ing of the new crop and of a possible 
lower-priced era. There is further evi- 
dence of it in the attitude of many large 
grain and milling interests in the matter 


of buying wheat at harvest and accumu- . 


lating the customary stocks. Grain men 
and millers, operating elevators of one 
million bushels capacity and over, are not 
inclined, under present conditions, to as- 
sume the risk incident to filling up their 
houses, even if the money were available, 
when no adequate hedge exists as a pro- 
tection against their holdings. Even 
where they have arranged for a line of 
accommodation much larger than here- 
tofore, it is a question whether they will 
make use of it. 

The situation presents a curious indus- 
trial phenomenon. Wheat has always 
been virtually the same as money; “Good 
as wheat” and “Good as gold” have been 
almost interchangeable terms. It is doubt- 
ful if, in the memory of any millers now 
living, there has ever been a time when 
the farmer could not take his wheat to 
the mill or elevator and receive the mar- 
ket price. Conditions today suggest that 
just such a situation may come to pass 
at times on the present crop. Much de- 
pends upon the foreign buyer; if he 
stays in the market constantly and is 
vane to absorb all offerings, he will 
make the market and, incidentally, the 
price. 

According to the present outlook, the 
American export surplus, while not 
greater than foreign needs, is beyond our 
ability to transport. Hence, should the 
foreign buyer discontinue buying tor any 
long period of time and fail to sustain 
the market, violent breaks in price are 
possible. Even if he remain permanent- 
ly in the market, as some anticipate, there 
is no assurance of a world flow of wheat 
unimpaired by transportation difficulties. 

While millers are not unalterably com- 
mitted to any definite working policy for 
the entire crop, there is noticeable among 
them a disposition to limit their wheat 
purchases, for the present at least, rather 
closely to their flour sales. Of course 
this policy is subject to change and 
adaptation to new conditions as they 
arise. 

It seems clear that the money, credit, 
exchange and transportation factors op- 
erate, at present, quite as much as the 
size of the crop in determining the price, 
and tnat the law of supply and demand 
no longer works as freely as the unob- 


_ structed flow of water in seeking and 
The price is being paid 


finding its level. 


of an abnormal situation consequent up- 
on the destruction, impairment and dis- 
location of the agencies, utilities and in- 
strumentalities of commerce and the ar- 
tificial interference with their function- 
ing through governmental control. 
Could there be any better example of the 
effects of such artificial interference and 
attempted control of economic forces? 

Whether it is liked or not, this period 
has got to be gone through with. It is 
not the time to speculate or to attempt 
to make easy money,—at least not just 
yet. There may be a few astute men 
who can do it, but for the rank and file 
sticking close to shore and not ventur- 
ing far out on a sea of uncertainty seems 
to be the proper course. So far as the 
flour-buyer has shown his head, that seems 
to be his present policy,—an attitude of 
watchful waiting, encouraged and abetted 
by an expectation, quite prevalent, of 
lower prices later on. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


The mills have now practically ground 
out their old-crop orders, and have not 
got into operation on the new crop. Con- 
sequently, operation is light. The move- 
ment of the crop is about two weeks late, 
but next week may see the start of 
grinding on new wheat. 

It will be interesting to see what ef- 
fect on prices the actual movement of 
the new crop will have. If the exporters 
stay in the market, it should help to sus- 
tain prices. Millers are not disposed .to 
buy much wheat for milling beyond their 
sales of flour. They may take in the 
wheat when offered ‘and sell it for ex- 
port, thereby performing their usual 
function to farmers and country shippers. 

It remains to be seen to what extent 
the buyers will be in the market for new- 
crop soft-wheat flour, and their attitude 
will influence and determine largely that 
of the millers. So far, buyers have not 
shown much interest in new-crop flour 
or much disposition to buy. Quite gen- 
erally, they are looking for materially 
lower prices, and they may hold off for a 
time. If their anticipations in regard to 
prices are realized, or it becomes clear 
that they are not well founded, then 
they should buy some flour. 

Present indications are that the new- 
crop year may be somewhat slow and 
hesitant in getting under way. However, 
there has been so little buying for so 
long a period that it would seem that 
some replenishment of stocks must take 
place shortly; that many buyers must 
come into the market, and that, even if 
they do not take more than 30 days’ re- 
quirements, this should constitute a fair 
volume of business. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
Ee WOME 2 vitsicasiccices “ee 16 
OS FR) ae eee 10,800 22% 
mee: MOD caen ocx Vitaaeeeun 40,000 83 
re See GD: 6iscnesacees 27,560 57 
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CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1919 and 1918: 


No. Capacity Output Pct. 


BOROF kv eeccce 10 78,360 21,287 27 
BOSOTF . 0,04 Hove 10 75,450 19,323 25 
| Pee 8 58,560 44,332 76 
ee 14 95,760 51,329 53 

*Week ending July 31. tWeek ending 


July 24, 
JOHN W. BURNS 


John W. Burns is closely identified 
with the flour trade in southern Indiana 
and Kentucky, having made his head- 


quarters at Louisville for many years. 
He started with the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Louisville, Ky. (now the Louisville 
Milling Co.), when it was under the 
management of J. H. Jones, who is now 
one of the principals in the Acme-Jones 





Co., Inc., Louisville. For about six years 
he has been representing the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, with 
headquarters at Louisville. He is an ex- 
perienced and successful salesman, high- 
ly esteemed in the section he covers. 





EVANSVILLE 

Evansvit1tE, Inp., July 31.—With the 
wheat price tumbling, and the demand 
not what it should be at this time of 
year, local millers are at sea on their 
business, Friday the price of wheat was 
$2.33 at the mills and $2.30 at stations. 
That is a drop of 42c in the last three 
weeks. The continued decline is not mak- 
ing the farmer loosen up much, and for 
that reason outside wheat is being pur- 
chased at the market price and is being 
ground here. 

Farmers demand $3 bu, that price hav- 
ing been fixed by the federation through- 
out the state. Some of the small grow- 
ers, however, are bringing their grain to 
market and accepting the price offered. 
Millers hardly know the price from hour 
to hour, they say, and for this reason 
they are more perplexed than the farm- 
er who can hold on to his crop, the great- 
er part of which is now harvested, with- 
out much loss except that in weight as 
the grain drys out. 

The strike of the Indiana coal-miners 
has added a new angle to the milling 
business. The strike came without warn- 
ing, and left some of the mills with only 
a few days’ fuel supply on hand. How- 
ever, there is a rift in the clouds, for if 
the government at Washington permits 
the reopening of the award made by the 
commission appointed by President Wil- 
son, the Indiana operators are willing to 
go into conference with the miners’ of- 


. ficials if the miners will return to work 


on a retroactive basis. It is believed that 
such an arrangement can be made, and 
mining begun by Aug. 4 at latest. It is 
rather a paradox that Evansville indus- 
tries should be idle for lack of coal when 
this city is located in the center of the 
Indiana bituminous coalfields, and with 
three large mines operating within the 
city limits. 


W. W. Ross. 





VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, VaA., July 31.—The flour mar- 
ket this week took on some activity, and 
brokers are quoting prices on new-wheat 
flours. from both Kansas and soft-winter 
mills. Buyers, however, are still holding 
off, and very little for future delivery is 
being booked. Some of the heaviest buy- 
ers still’ contend that a further decline 
in prices is necessary to interest them 
in the market. 

Soft-winter top patents, basis 98’s, cot- 


ton, are offered at $12.50@12.75, and 
Kansas hard winters at $13.25@14.25, 


with little change in other prices. 
Millfeed is still on the decline. Trans- 
portation is better now than for many 
weeks, and warehouses have good stocks 
on hand. Buyers, however, appeared to 
be waiting for further decreases in 
prices, and price-cutting, on the declin- 
ing market, has been so consistent that 
comparatively little feed is being sold. 
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Spring-wheat middlings, for shipment, 
are being quoted at $59@60, spring- 
wheat bran at $55@56, and winter-wheat 
middlings at $62@65. Other prices re- 
main the same as last week. 


NOTES 


A pure food show, to be held here next 
November by the Retail Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, promises to be an important 
trade event. The city’s leading bakers 
have arranged for attractive exhibits, 
and lectures on bread and bread-making 
will be one of the leading features of 
the exhibition. 


Norfolk’s booster party, touring the 
middle western trade centers, visited a 
number of flour-mill districts and was 
assured that flour in large quantities in 
the future would be routed through this 
port, provided sufficient ship space could 
be secured. These facilities will be pro- 
vided, without doubt, it has been an- 
nounced, and this port looks forward to 
a flour business second to none in 
America. Large quantities of flour are 
already being routed for export through 
Norfolk, the city’s municipal piers hav- 
ing inaugurated this business. 

A contract, signed by the city of Nor- 
folk and Secretary of War Baker re- 
cently, gives this city the exclusive use 
of Pier 2, at the army supply base, and 
partial use of Pier 1, at the same ter- 
minals, and is regarded as one of the 
most important commercial developments 
in this section for many years, It is 
taken to mean that within ‘a short time 
the city will be in control of both piers 
entirely, since that portion of Pier 1 now 
being used by the army, it is believed, 
will be turned over to the city within a 
reasonably short time. These piers have 
already been the clearing-house for sev- 
eral hundred thousand barrels of west 
coast flour being reshipped to Europe. 


Josepnu A. Lesmir. 





NASHVILLE 

NasnHvitte, Tenn., July 31.—Millers 
doing business in the Southeast, without 
exception, report a very slow business 
for the month of July for both prompt 
and deferred shipment. Throughout the 
entire territory there has been little de- 
mand for current needs, and practically 
none for future requirements. Sales for 
July will be the lowest for this month in 
the history of southeastern mills. 

With the rapid decline in wheat it has 
been almost impossible to keep a line on 
the prices of flours. Wheat is quoted 
in the local market at $2.55@2.60, but 
there is doubt as to how long it will re- 
main at this mark. The local production 
of wheat was light, and farmers in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky have not offered a 
great deal. Millers are not eager to 
buy, except to cover immediate needs. 

Flour prices at the close of the week 
were substantially as follows: best or 
short soft-winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, 
cotton, f.0.b. Ohio River points, $12.75@ 
13; standard or regular patent, $12@ 
12.50; straight ena $11.35@11.60; 
first clears, $8.50@9.50. 

The demand continues quiet for Min- 
nesota and Kansas flours. Prices: spring- 
wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton or jute, de- 
livered at Nashville, $13.50@14; hard 
winter-wheat patent, $13@13.50. 

The millfeed situation shows a soften- 
ing tendency, but mills have light offer- 
ings on account of short running time. 
Prices: soft winter-wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $50 
@52; standard middlings, $61@63.50. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week 180,420 50,547 28.0 

Last week .. - 182,010 47,158 25.8 

Year ago 201,270 138,313 68.7 

Two years ago ... 168,990 120,275 71.0 

Three years ago.. 148,800 66,680 44.8 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


July 31 July 24 
WI: WRI asc ceceecsess 17,000 13,200 
We: DOD cave pneeeiaes 17,000 28,000 
COR, DU cic isvccesvaee 121,800 182,000 
Ges WE os o's chddoncede 121,600 139,000 


CORN MEAL 
There was less activity in the demand 
for corn meal. Corn mills with a capac- 
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ity of 66,000 bus this week ground 30,- 
873, or 46.7 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 54,631, or 95.8 per cent, last 
week, and 22.4 per cent the same week in 
1919. Prices: Holted meal, sacked, per 
100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $3.45 
@3.60; unbolted meal, $3.30@3.40. 
NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 146 cars, 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Storage Co. has 
closed a lease on two elevators belong- 
ing to the Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills, 
and will operate them on the same policy 
followed in the past. 

J. C. Sanders, for about 30 years in 
the milling business at Lebanon, Tenn., 
died at his home there of heart trouble. 
He operated the Cedar City flour mills 
for a number of years. 

The West Tennessee-Kentucky Millers’ 
Association has elected George Dahnke, 
of Union City, Tenn., president, and J. 
O. Bennett, of Troy, Tenn., secretary. 
The association will hold another meet- 
ing at Obion, Tenn., Aug. 10. 

Memphis shippers are greatly con- 
cerned because of a proposed order by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
priving that point of river freight rates, 
due to failure to use the Mississippi Riv- 
er for shipping. A movement is on foot 
to organize a $1,500,000 steamboat cor- 
poration to revive river transportation. 

Joun LEIPER. 





GEORGIA 

Artanta, Ga., July 31.—The flour 
trade is very dull this week, due to the 
general decline of wheat, and prices have 
shown some decline for the various 
grades of flour. Standard patents are 
quoted at $12 in 98’s, higher patents at 
$12.40, and short patents at $13. 

Stocks are rather light, but there is 
practically no demand except for imme- 
diate shipment. The feeling among the 
trade is that this decline has not reached 
bottom, and they prefer waiting further 
before booking orders for any quantity 
on open orders for regular shipments. 

Receipts this week were 73 cars wheat, 
4 cars corn, 12 cars oats, and 37 cars hay. 
The mills are buying light, and are still 
operating on short time. They have 
practically no stocks on hand. 

Millfeeds are aH shot to pieces on the 
decline of the whole-grain list and are 
being quoted $10 ton lower. 

Cottonseed meal also declined about &4 
ton from last week. Stocks are rather 
heavy with the larger mills and the larger 
dealers. Off-meal is available this week 
at $55 ton, Georgia common rate points, 
while prime meal will bring a somewhat 
hetter price. 

Hulls are quiet, with little moving; 
this feed is about exhausted, and the de- 
mand is very light. 

The hay market continues dull, but 
prices are practically unchanged to only 
a shade lower than last week. There is 
a fairly good stock in warehouses and on 
track here, and moving very slowly. Only 
37 cars arrived at Atlanta this week. 

J. Hore TicNer. 





INDIANAPOLIS 

Inpianapouis, Inv., July 31.—Unset- 
tled conditions in the grain market have 
had a depressing effect on trading in 
wheat flour. Both millers and buyers 
have hesitated as to what action to take. 
For the most part, as far as Indiana is 
concerned, business has been at a prac- 
tical standstill. 

In this city a few car-lot orders were 
booked for immediate delivery, but there 
have been practically no negotiations on 
future sales. No persons connected with 
the trade, ———- have been sure 
enough of their own judgment as to 
the future trend of trade in wheat to 
risk the coming few months’ develop- 
ments. : 

‘Time alone, it is the prevailing belief, 
will provide a firm basis for the indus- 
try. During the last crop year, that was 
supplied by the United States Grain Cor- 
poration’s guaranteed wheat price. With 
its expiration at the end of May, 1920, 
and consequent resumption in trading in 
grain on boards of trade, it will be nec- 
essary for opinion to become more crys- 
tallized before buying on a normal basis 
is to be expected. 

During the week cash wheat slumped 
badly on the local wagon market. No. 1 
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red declined 28c, the latest quotation be- 
ing $2.30 bu, with prospects, grain deal- 
ers say, of touching a considerably lower 
level. A similar fall was recorded in No. 
2 and No.3 red. These decreases are re- 
flected in quotations on flour, soft-win- 
ter patents being offered for shipment in 
ear lots at $11.20@12 bbl, 98-lb cotton 
basis. Hard-winter patents are priced 
at $11.20@12.30, and spring patents at 
$12.20@13. 

Soft-winter patents have declined $1.40 
on the minimum and $1.20 on the maxi- 
mum. Hard-winter patents have dropped 
2.15 on the minimum and $1.45 on the 
maximum. Spring patents are down 
$1.50 on the minimum and $1 on the 
maximum, 

With a minimum of grinding going 
on, millfeed is scarce, and what is avail- 
able is being bought locally in most In- 
diana cities. Corn products are some- 
what lower in quotation than last week, 
with demand only fair. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of July 31, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


° Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

Thia week ..cccccscccccees 4,173 19 

Last week .....seesesecees 4,118 19 

ROMP GRO cesecsscrvsceeces 5,965 26 

TWO Years AGO ...eeeeeseee 6,479 28 

Stock in store, July 31, 1920.......... 9,007 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 

In Out 

Wheat, DUB csccccicccece 510,000 20,000 

COFM, DUB ccccccccccccses 297,000 150,000 

Oats, DUB ccccccccccscece 200,000 44,000 

RVG, VAS ccccccesccvceces 6,000 1,400 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
This week .... 68,010 492,880 60,970 .... 
Year ago ..... 554,290 466,400 125,530 15,290 
Two years ago.227,780 850,000 95,930 4,810 


Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., July 31,—Flour- 
buyers are still on the waiting list, espe- 
cially so with a slump in wheat from day 
to day. Scattered sales were made of 
Kansas and Oklahoma at very low fig- 
ures. Most business is being done on of- 
fers, being accepted by the mills on the 
decline on wheat. 

A wide difference in mill prices pre- 
vails, particularly for hard-wheat flour. 
Exporters are not buying in large quan- 
tities. Stocks of old-wheat flour are still 
plentiful. 

Prices quoted to dealers on track here: 
old spring-wheat flour, short patents, 
$14.25@14.75 bbl, basis 98-lb cottons; 
new-wheat flour, Oklahoma and Kansas, 
95 per cent, $13.15@13.40; short patents, 
$13.45@13.70; new soft-wheat flour, short 
patents, $13.90@14.25,—basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, 

The following are quoted by dealers, 
bulk, on track at New Orleans: corn, 
$1.71@1.72 bu; oats, No. 2 white 96c, 
No. 3 white 95c; wheat bran, per 100 
lbs, on track, sacked, $2.80@2.90. 

Corn products: meal, nominal; cream 
meal, $5; grits, fine $5.05, coarse $5.05. 

Grain inspections: wheat, 167 cars; 
corn, 10; oats, 8; rye, 5; barley, 26. In- 
spected since July 1: wheat, export 3,511 
cars, local 2; corn, export 171, local 146; 
oats, export 12, local 93; rye, export, 64; 
barley, export 793, local 7. 

Stocks in elevators: wheat, 2,832,000 
bus; corn, 117,000; oats, 25,000; barley, 
1,151,000. Inspected outward on ship- 
board: wheat, 37,800 bus; barley, 308,193. 

- * 


Among visitors here this week were D. 
T. Hyland, of the New Prague (Minn.) 
Flouring Mill Co., O. L. Steele, of the In- 
ternational Milling Co. New Prague, 
Minn., and F. H. Jones, of the Pinckney- 
ville (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





Colleges Teaching Agriculture 


In 1919, college instruction in agricul- 
ture was given in 67 educational institu- 
tions which receive the benefits of the 
acts of Congress of July 2, 1862, Aug. 30, 
1890, and March 4, 1907. All of the col- 
leges have extension services for conduct- 
ing co-operative extension work in agri- 
culture and home economics in accord- 
ance with the act of Congress of May 
8, 1914, 
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Contrary to normal conditions at this 
time of the year, the flour trade is abso- 
lutely stagnant. ‘There was virtually no 
demand for any grade this week. Buy- 
ers showed no interest in quotations 
made, and most mills refrained from 
making any. Prices declined from day 
to day, in sympathy with wheat, and 
business reported consisted only of a 
few scattering orders to meet current 
requirements. 

There is a general complaint of ever- 
increasing car shortage, and future deliv- 
eries to buyers who are permitting their 
stocks to run too low in fear of lower 
prices are becoming more uncertain each 
day, and many, no doubt, will later ex- 
perience great difficulty in getting their 
requirements unless the car shortage 
shows a decided improvement, which is 
doubtful. 

The demand for clears and low-grades, 
which for some time has exceeded the 
demand for patents and higher grades, 
has also fallen off perceptibly, and buy- 
ers now say they have sufficient of this 
grade for the time being, while mills are 
offering same somewhat freer. 

Very little business was booked to 
southern markets by country millers, and 
sales were all in small lots for near-by 
needs, as buyers could not be interested 
on a declining market. Mills reported 
extreme difficulty in getting cars for 
what little business they are doing. 

A feature of the week was an in- 
creased inquiry from Great Britain and 
the Continent, but no business has so far 
resulted. Mills at present are at a total 
loss on what basis to make quotations, 
with the decline in wheat from day to 
day; furthermore, they have no assur- 
ance that, if they purchase wheat to ar- 
rive, same will be delivered on time, due 
to the car shortage. Very little, if any, 
Latin American trade is being done, and 
millers are not very keen about pushing 
this business, under prevailing conditions. 

Stocks of rye flour in the hands of 
local bakers are very low, but there was 
no demand for same. However, buyers 
say they will be in the market for fair- 
sized lots within the near future. Quo- 
tations in 98-lb cotton sacks are as fol- 
lows: white patent, $9.75 bbl; medium, 
$9.40; straight, $9.25; pure dark, $7.75. 

Nominal quotations on old- and new- 
wheat flour at the close: spring first pat- 
ent $13.10@13.65, standard $12.50@13, 
first clear $10.20@10.60; hard-winter pat- 
ent $11.65@12, straight $11@11.40, first 
clear $10.20@10.60; soft-winter patent 
$12@13, straight $11.30@11.80, first clear 
$9.50@10. 

A bearish sentiment more than ever 
dominates the local market, and new 
business is almost impossible, with buy- 
ers lowering their views on prices daily, 
Besides a lifeless trade and a serious 
car shortage, millers’ difficulties to keep 
their plants from being idle have been 
increased this week by a coal shortage. 

Millfeed market very quiet. Bran dull 
and lower, and middlings about steady. 
Hard bran sold at $47, soft at $48, brown 
shorts at $56.60 and gray shorts at $61. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
46 


This week ......-eseeeeees 23,100 

Last week ....cccccccceves 17,800 35 
WORE GHD ccecccecscccvcssees 30,100 60 
TWO Years AZO ...-sseeseee 29,800 59 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
42 


TRIS WOOK .ccsccccicovcses 32,600 

EMR WOOK cvcccccenesacece 25,600 33 
TOO GRO cccevescecivecess 50,400 65 
‘;.2, .f | Serroerrere. 58,200 75 


‘MONEY FOR INSPECTION FUND 


At a conference held in Jefferson City 
this week, participated in by Governor 
Gardner, representatives of the grain 
dealers of St. Louis, Kansas City, St. 
Joseph and Mexico, and State Grain In- 
spector James T. Bradshaw, of Kansas 
City, concerning an apparent deficit in 
the funds necessary to keep the state 
grain inspection department running 
after the close of the present month, it 
was decided that the department could 
draw. on the grain-weighing fees paid in- 
to the state treasury, and probably tide 
over until the close of the year. The 
deficit over the amount set apart by the 
legislature will be about $75,000 at the 
close of the year. 

There is enough money in the contin- 
gent fund of the department to keep the 
offices at St. Louis, Kansas City and St. 
Joseph open until the close of the year. 
The legislature took off $100,000 from 
the payment of salaries, and a previous 
legislature had passed a law requiring 
the inspection fees collected by the de- 
partment to be turned over to the state 
treasury in place of being used by the 
department, without the warrant of di- 
rect appropriation for the payment of’ 
salaries. The legislature, however, did 
not designate that the weighing fees 
should be also turned over to the state 
treasury. 


NOTES 


Members of the Merchants’ Exchange 
will vote, Aug. 5, on the question of 
making an appropriation of $1,500 to- 
ward the building fund of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C., for establishing ade- 
quate headquarters in Washington for 
“American Business.” 


An Audrain County, Missouri, farmer 
marketed a load of wheat at Mexico, Mo., 
this week, which tested No. 1 and weighed 
634, lbs to the bu, or 31% lbs overweight. 
The Pollock mill, Mexico, said the wheat 
was the finest quality it had ever seen, 
and that it had bought more No, 1 qual- 
ity wheat this summer than in any pre- 
vious season, 





Developing New Rices 


Very favorable reports have just been 
received by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from the South. re- 
garding the condition of the extensive 
plantings made this spring of acadia and 
fortuna rice—new varieties developed by 
the department at the Crowley Rice Sta- 
tion in Louisiana, in co-operation with 
the Louisiana Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

These two rices are among the best 
selected from a study of more than 2,000 
different kinds at the Crowley station. 
Their importance is demonstrated in part 
by the large yields obtained. Last year 
under field conditions an average yield 
of 5,155 lbs of rough rice was obtained 
from the acadia on 48 acres and an ay- 
erage of 2,775 lbs of rough rice from 
the fortuna on 35 acres of very old land. 
Both of these records are excellent, and 
give an indication of the large production 
which may be expected this year on a 
much larger acreage, if weather condi- 
tions continue favorable. 

Eventually it is the purpose of the de- 
partment to make these new varieties of 
seed available to all growers, through the 
markets, pops: param them and the 
industry as a whole, 
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NEW SOUTH WALES MILLING 


Plants Closing Down Owing to Shortage of 
Wheat Supplies—Situation Becomes 
Increasingly Serious 


Apetamwe, So. Avst., June 20.—The 
milling position in New South Wales, 
owing to the shortage in the supplies of 
wheat, is daily becoming increasingly 
serious. Reports received from various 
centers in that state indicate that the 
mills are steadily closing down. It is 
said that some of the suburban mills 
have sufficient grain to last for seven or 
eight days, while others have only two 
or three days’ supply. 

Mr. Dunn, the minister for agricul- 
ture, has urgently appealed to the fed- 
eral minister in control of the wheat 
scheme to use his best endeavors to in- 
sure better deliveries in the future. In 
a telegram to the Victorian minister for 
agriculture Mr. Dunn mentioned that 
the short supplies of wheat were causing 
the government the greatest anxiety, as 

ractically all the mills had closed down. 
farly this week, bakers reported “that 
they had fair stocks of flour, and the 
manager of one large company stated 
that the flour in his company’s establish- 
ment would be ample to maintain a nor- 
mal output of bread for another five 
weeks. 

MILLERS WANT BETTER RETURNS 


This week the secretary of the Vic- 
torian Mill Owners’ Association applied 
to the fair profits commissioner in Vic- 
toria for permission to increase the price 
of flour by 5s per ton if sold in 50-lb 
calico bags, and by 7s 5d if sold in 25-lb 
calico bags, He explained that the price 
of 50-lb bags had increased 1s 3d per 
dozen, and of 25-lb bags by 1s. _ Consid- 
eration of the application was deferred, 
to enable particulars of the stocks of 
bags held by the members of the asso- 
ciation to be obtained. 

The chairman mentioned that no proc- 
lamation had been issued fixing the prices 
of bran and pollard, because the associa- 
tion had undertaken to not increase them 
without consulting the commission. It 
had been reported, however, that two 
members of the organization were sell- 
ing bran at £9 per ton, instead of £8 
10s. He asked that the association in- 
terview the commission and learn what 
satisfactory arrangement could be made 
to induce it to not recommend that the 
prices of bran and pollard should be 
fixed. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIAN FLOUR 


In South Australia the price of flour 
has been reduced 5s, the price now being 
£17 2s 6d per ton delivered in the city of 
Adelaide and suburbs. The drop has 
been due to the advance in offals, which 
are now quoted at about £9 5s per ton, 
net cash, mill door, Port Adelaide. 


THE OVER-SEA FLOUR TRADE 


Apparently with a view to make avail- 
able in Australia as much mill offal as 
possible, no doubt to meet the tremendous 
demands by stock-feeders in conse- 
quence of the shortage of natural herb- 
age, sales of wheat are being restricted 
for the time being to grain for the 
manufacture of flour for export. The 
latest sale was 500 tons of f.a.q. wheat 
at 13s 6d per bu, destined for the Pacific 
Islands. The business came to Adelaide 
by way of Sydney, which normally con- 
ducts most of the export trade with 
those parts. Victorian millers are report- 
ed to hoes on hand large flour orders for 
South Africa, booked before the last in- 
crease in wheat quotations. At present 
there are 11 vessels in South Australian 
ports receiving wheat. 

A note received recently from J. L. 
Davis, manager of the sales department 
of the Blish Milling Co. and manager of 
the Pacific Commercial Co., Sydney, stat- 
ed that, in the latter part of May, he vis- 
ited Adelaide to load the Gabo for Ma- 
nila for the Pacific Commercial Co., and 
that arrangements had been made for 
another 1,500 tons to go forward from 
Adelaide by the Hwah Ping a few days 
later for the same company. 

It is now patent that, if all goes well, 
the whole of the available shipping sur- 
ae of grain in South Australia will be 

ispatched overseas by the time the new 
season’s grain begins to come in. In 
other words, Australia, at the end of the 
current season, will have smaller stocks 
of wheat than at any other time since 
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the adoption of the present pooling sys- 


tem. Hence, if it is intended -to cease 
government control,—and the prime 
minister has indicated clearly that he is 
averse to a continuance of it,—the ensu- 
ing season should afford a very favor- 
able opportunity for making the change. 

Obviously, whatever course may be de- 
cided upon, a considerable time must 
elapse before the affairs of the wheat 
scheme can be wound up, because there 
are numerous settlements and adjust- 
ments which cannot possibly be finalized 
for some time after the last of the grain 
now under the control of the scheme has 
been disposed of, 

Supplies of wheat in Australia on Dec. 
1, last, were officially stated at 76,545,000 
bus. Adding the net surplus from the 
latest harvest, the exportable surplus 
available for the current shipping year 
(Dec. 1 to Nov. 30) was about 80,000,000 
bus. Exports from the several states 
since the beginning of December have 
been equivalent to 45,362,874 bus wheat, 
against 52,469,537 for the like period of 
last season. Below are shown the ship- 
ments abroad from the different states 
since Dec. 1, together with those for the 


two preceding similar periods: 


WHEAT (BUS) 





1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 

S. Aws...... 2,042,720 13,135,980 .24,698,085 
Victoria + 6,691,963 15,496,630 10,658,759 
N. 8S. Wales. 3,151,446 8,643,851 94,098 
W. Aus..... 1,144,454 1,543,976 4,762,882 
Totals ...13,030,583 38,820,437 40,213,774 


FLOUR (SHORT TONS) 
1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 





S, Austealie .ccics 57,824 67,017 36,839 
WISterIe cccccicces 77,225 102,591 36,827 
New South Wales.. 40,366 55,772 14,253 
Western Australia. 24,100 47,602 15,063 

BOAR cccicscces 199,525 272,982 102,982 


During the week ended June 7 the 
overdraft of the Australian Wheat 
Board was reduced from £295,000 to 
£103,000. New South Wales, Victoria 
and South Australia have small credit 
balances, and the only debtor state is 
Western Australia. These figures are 
after allowance has been made for pay- 
ments by the imperial government in ad- 
vance of shipments of £2,153,000 in the 
ease of Victoria, and £3,823,000 in the 
case of South Australia. 

Appended is a summary of the wheat 
pool totals for the five seasons: 

Commonwealth, 


us 

Li 8... BPP Seeeee ervey re 235,877,000 
4 Mw APPT 52,585,000 
Oe Serre rr eee 168,820,000 
EO DOOOME BONE bccccesscccans 467,000 
BRIPPOTS GtOCKS oi ccrcccccvcsses 33,740,000 
a PR rere rr eee 7,274,000 
Stock adjustmenta ...ccccccccees 5,689,000 

ZORA) POCHIVER csccvccccccesese 504,452,000 


REALIZATIONS 


Value wheat shipped ........... £71,783,000 
Vaeime 1900) GRIESE co cccecstascece 43,691,000 


Payments of storage charges..... 1,749,000 
Profits on corn sacks, 1918-19.... 130,000 
Payments in excess of shipments 6,976,000 
Net debit bank balances, all pools 103,000 


MILLING POSITION IN VICTORIA 


Dealing with the present position of 
the milling trade in Victoria, the Mel- 
bourne Argus remarks: “The last few 
weeks have seen much activity in the 
flour market, and reports are to the ef- 
fect that sellers are difficult to find. The 
facts of the position are that, so far as 
the city millers are concerned, their out- 
put for home trade has been curtailed, 
this having been brought about by the 
necessity for gristing secondary wheat 
for large orders in hand for South 
Africa, 

“As it is expected that three steamers 
will arrive in port for the loading of this 
flour at about the end of the month, 
gristing is being proceeded with at full 
pressure. Most country mills, however, 
are said to be in a position to meet the 
home demand, and large sales are report- 
ed for Victorian use. The heavy de- 
mands for flour have been stimulated by 
the recent rumors that an increase in 
price was foreshadowed, but there is 
nothing to warrant enhanced values of 
flour.” 

The latest official quotations for wheat 


in Victoria are: millers’ requirements for- 


flour for local consumption, 7s 8d per 
bu being f.a.q; No. 1 grade feed, 8s 6d; 
No. 2 grade, 7s 9d; other grades lower, 
according to sample; to Pacific Islands, 
13s 6d; ships’ stores, 18s 6d. The associa- 
tion price for flour is £17 per 2,000 lbs, 
net, delivered to Melbourne suburbs. 


Current official selling prices of wheat 
for flour for local consumption in South 
Australia are: for local trade, f.a.q., 7s 
8d per bu; “B” grade for feed require- 
ments, 13s per bu, Port Adelaide; “C” 
grade, lls; “D” grade, 10s; inferior, 
8s 6d. 

GUARANTY IN QUEENSLAND 


With a view to encourage the produc- 
tion of wheat in Queensland, which hith- 
erto has relied largely upon the other 
states for the supply of this commodity 
for home consumption, the government is 
guaranteeing the farmers 8s per bu for 
all prime milling wheat harvested in 
1920-21. The guaranty does not include 
wheat of lesser quality than that indi- 
cated. 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





UNITED STATES SHIPPING 


Total Sea-Going Merchant Marine on June 
30 Comprised 3,404 Vessels of 
11,278,741 Gross Tons 


Wasuinoton, D. C., July 31.—The 
total sea-going merchant marine of the 
United States at the close of the fiscal 
year, June 30, consisted of 3,404 vessels 
of 11,278,741 gross tons, or approximate- 
ly 16,918,212 deadweight tons, accordjng 
to a statement by Admiral William S. 
Benson, chairman of the Shipping Board. 

Of this total the Shipping Board now 
owns 1,502 vessels of 6,238,948 gross tons, 
equivalent to 9,358,421 deadweight tons. 
Of this total owned by the Shipping 
Board, 673 vessels of 2,521,712 dead- 
weight tons are vessels of less than 5,000 
deadweight tons each. 

Vessels between 5,000 and 6,000 dead- 
weight tons number 145, or 754,853 dead- 
weight tons. 

The tonnage at present controlled by 
the Shipping Board, exclusive of the ves- 
sels operated by the army, is distributed 
in the various trades as follows: 39 per 
cent in northern European, 10 in southern 
European, 3 in African, 16 in transpa- 
cific, 11 in South American, 9 in West 
Indian and Caribbean, 7 in domestic serv- 
ice, 3 per cent operating between foreign 


“ports. 


Of the steel vessels owned by the Ship- 
ping Board engaged in these services, 615 
are operating from North Atlantic ports, 
62 from South Atlantic ports, 184 from 
Gulf ports, 113 from Pacific ports, 74 are 
employed in coastwise service, 63 are 
operating between foreign ports, and 121 
are, at present unallocated to any desig- 
nated berth liner service. These latter 
virtually constitute the tramp service of 
the fleet. Four vessels are operating 
from unspecified home ports. 

Of the total operating on the North 
Atlantic district, 273 vessels are operat- 
ing from the port of New York, 133 from 
Norfolk, 101 from Baltimore, 75 from 
Philadelphia, 28 from Boston, and 5 from 
Portland, Maine. 

The total deadweight tonnage operat- 
ing from North Atlantic ports is 4,304,- 
003. Of the total tonnage operating in 
berth liner service, 50 per cent of the 
deadweight tonnage is operating from 
Atlantic ports. 

The total tonnage operated by the 
United States Shipping Board, excluding 
vessels operated by the army and navy, 
at June 20, 1920, numbered 1,490 vessels, 
the deadweight tonnage of 9,223,694. 
(Twelve vessels operated by the army.) 

Of the 1,502 vessels owned and con- 
trolled by the Shipping Board on July 1, 
1920, 1,394 were cargo vessels, 27 were 
cargo and passenger vessels, 63 were 
tankers, 15 refrigerators and 3 trans- 
ports. 

At the close of the fiscal year, June 
30, 1920, 41 direct service lines of cargo 
vessels, employing 134 Shipping Board 
vessels of 860,180 deadweight tons, have 
been established in trading between 
United States ports and Central and 
South American ports. The principal 
lines are operating from Atlantic and 
Gulf ports to the east coast of South 
America, In this service the Shipping 
Board has established 23 lines, operating 
94 vessels of 648,504 deadweight tons. 
During May, 1920, 19 vessels of 104,974 
deadweight tons carried 54,907 long tons 
of cargo to ports on the east coast of 
South America from Atlantic and Gulf 
ports. 

From Atlantic and Gulf ports to the 
west coast of South America 10 direct 
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service lines are operating 28 Shipping 
Board vessels of 151,686 deadweight 
tons. 

From the Pacific Coast four direct 
service lines are operating to ports on the 
west coast of South America four Ship- 
ping Board vessels of 21,800 deadweight 
ons. 

To the east coast of South America 
from the Pacific Coast ports, one line is 
operating two vessels of 15,000 dead- 
weight tons. 

To Central American ports there are 
three lines established, operating six ves- 
sels of 23,190 deadweight tons. 

The Shipping Board has established 
direct cable communications with Rio de 
Janeiro, Buenos Aires, and Panama, and 
indirect or feeder service to Santos, Per- 
nambuco and Bahia from Rio de Ja- 
neiro. 

To Montevideo, Rosario and Santa Fe 
from Buenos Aires. 

The Panama service is for distribution 
in the canal zone only. 

Joun J. Marrinan, 





PREVENTION OF EXPLOSIONS 


Department of Agriculture Bulletin Says 
Cause of Dust Disasters Is Easily 
Removed 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 31.—“Watch 
your own dust,” the Department of Agri- 
culture advises in announcing the issu- 
ance of a new publication on “Grain Dust 
Explosion Prevention” now available for 
free distribution, 

“While disasters from dust explosions 
threaten nearly every modern manufac- 
turing industry where dust is produced, 
the cause may be easily removed,” the de- 
partment states, “and with the elimina- 
tion of this cause passes all danger of 
industrial accidents which may assume 
awful proportions. 

“A single explosion in a middle west- 

ern corn-starch factory killed 43 persons 
and destroyed $3,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty. ‘ 
“On Feb. 26 of this year an aluminum 
goods factory in Wisconsin suffered a 
dust explosion that killed six girl work- 
ers and seriously injured five others. 

“Many other accidents of equally ap- 
palling character might be cited, a study 
of the matter revealing that most indus- 
trial dusts have the dangerous quality 
known to be possessed by grain dust, 
starch, coal and aluminum dusts. 

“Tt is believed manufacturers of Amer- 
ica will appreciate such literature as is 
being offered by the Department of Agri- 
culture to help them realize that modern 
factory conditions have developed a new 
destructive enemy, and that the enemy 
is present in their own plants. That dust 
will explode is no longer a scientific 
theory; it is a hard, established fact and 
a condition which must be anticipated 
and insured against by the mill or ele- 
vator operator in just the way that he 
insures his property against ordinary fire 
losses. The methods employed so success- 
fully by the Bureau of Chemistry in pro- 
tecting the gigantic stores of grain han- 
dled by the government during the war 
are simple and efficient, and the principles 
are thoroughly discussed in the free bul- 
letin. 

“If you are a workman in a mill or 
elevator you can assist in preventing these 
explosions of dangerous dusts by observ- 
ing the precautions recommended by the 
government. Drop a card to the Bureau 
of Chemistry, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., and find out how 
you can co-operate. 

“If you are a millowner or operator, 
you are familiar with the conditions at 
your plant. By writing to the above ad- 
dress you can get in touch with men 
trained in dust-explosion prevention. You 
will probably be able to secure informa- 
tion of practical value in the operation 
of your mill. 


“And you, Mr. American Ultimate 


- Consumer, might ask for a pamphlet, too, 


and find out how much your annual tax 
for these strange fireworks amounts to. 
One explosion ruined grain enough to 
feed an army of 200,000 men for a year— 
and you pay more for your loaf because 
of it. Find out what you can do to en- 
courage the work so well begun.” 
Joun J. Marrrnan. 
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CONDITIONS OF TRADE WITH HOLLAND 





Changes in Arrangements Under Which Purchases Are Now Being Made in 
the United States by the Netherlands Government Are Suggested by 
A. P. Husband in Letter to Flour Importers of Holland 


Curcaco, Ix, July 29.—The following 
letter*has been sent out by Secretary A. 
P. Husband, of the Millers’ National 
Federation, to members of the Flour Im- 
porters’ Association in Holland, suggest- 
ing changes in the conditions of tenders 
governing the flour trade: 

“On Friday, June 25, the committee on 
export trade of the Millers’ National 
l‘ederation met at this office, and consid- 
ered, among other matters connected with 
export trade, the conditions of tenders 
under which purchases are now being 
made in the United States by the govern- 
ment of the Netherlands, and a subcom- 
mittee was appointed to make suggestions 
for the revision of these conditions of 
tenders. 

“Our committee on export trade is 
prompted by a sincere desire to secure 
from the Netherlands the maximum 
amount of flour export trade; the com- 
mittee therefore respectfully suggests 
that certain changes be made in the con- 
ditions of tenders under which the Neth- 
erlands government is now purchasing 
flour here, and submits the following, in 
which we have taken as our basis the 
conditions of tenders sent to B. J. Roth- 
well, chairman of our committee on ex- 
port trade, by Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, 
under date of June 12, 1920; our un- 
derstanding is that these conditions of 
tenders were applied on the tenders sub- 
mitted on May 19, 1920, 

“It is the writer’s understanding that 
there are two associations of flour import- 
ers in Holland; we are therefore address- 
ing the gentlemen named above, with the 
request that the organizations of flour 
importers of which they are members con- 
sider the suggestions named below, and 
either discuss them at meetings of their 
associations, or at a joint meeting of the 
associations, and if the suggestions meet 
with approval we request that they be 
placed before the purchasing authorities 
of the government of the Netherlands, 
indicating that they meet with the ap- 
proval of your flour importers. 

“The committee considered these con- 
ditions of tenders by paragraphs, which 
we are quoting below in order that there 
shall be no misunderstanding: 

“*1, Admitted for tendering are: (a) 
importers of wheat flour established in 
the Netherlands; (b) combinations of 
established importers of wheat flour in 
the Netherlands,’ 

“The committee has no suggestions to 
offer in regard to this paragraph. 

“2. Tenders must be forwarded in 
writing to the office of Wm. Muller & 
Co., Lange Voorhout 3, The Hague, and 
will not be accepted after 1 o’clock p.m. 
of the day of the tender. Orders, if any, 
will be communicated to the parties ten- 
dering by special telegram, and oblige 
parties tendering to deliver the goods, at 
least if this telegram has been presented 
at the telegraph office at The Hague not 
later than 5 o’clock p.m. of the same day.’ 

“Our committee feels that the Nether- 
lands government would purchase flour 
more advantageously if the purchases 
were made at any or all times when at- 
tractive offers are made through import- 
ers; a larger number of millers would, we 
believe, endeavor to sell in Holland, In 
limiting the tenders to a certain named 
day there is exerted upon. American 
wheat markets and the ocean freight 
market an influence which tends to ad- 
vance the price of wheat and the rate 
of freight. Many importers in Holland 
request bids from several mills in the 
United States for a given date; these 
mills before making an offer will attempt 
to protect the, sale by securing options 
for purchase of wheat, and this produces 
a fictitious demand, resulting in advanc- 
ing prices. The same is true of ocean 
freights, the impression being given that 
freightroom is required for an extremely 
large volume of flour (whereas a com- 
paratively small amount may be sold), 
resulting in fictitious demand and an 
advance in quotations for ocean space. 
The latter is of minor importance while 
the Netherlands government continues to 
provide the tonnage. 

“Quite frequently millers have various- 





sized lots of flour which they would be 
pleased to offer at attractive prices, and 
we believe that your government would 
buy to better advantage if it was pre- 
pared to purchase at any and all times 
when prices are specially advantageous. 
Millgrs on this side are prepared to make 
offers in accordance with paragraph 2, 
but we feel that a larger volume of busi- 
ness could be done at prices more favor- 
able to your government if our sugges- 
tions were carried out. 

“3. No tender will be taken into con- 
sideration unless for at least 3,000 bags 
of 140 lbs each,’ 

“We are pleased to note the change in 
revised conditions of tenders from bags 
of 50 kilos each to bags of 140 lbs each. 
While entirely agreeable to supplying 
flour in any package your government 
desires, we are of the opinion that flour 
will be secured at more attractive prices 
if acceptable in 140-lb bags. The 140-lb 
jute bags are standard in this country, 
and are always carried by millers, and it 
is the general practice of mills to pack 
any temporary surplus flour in that pack- 
age; we feel, therefore, that your govern- 
ment will secure more favorable bids 
when flour is acceptable in 140-lb bags. 

“*4, Tenders will have to show the 
origin (mill) of the flour to be deliv- 
ered, quality (grade), quantity, brand 
and price per 100 kilos in North Ameri- 
can dollars and cents, basis f.o.b. steamer 
New York, inclusive sacks. Further de- 
tails concerning the quality, also state- 
ment of the percentage of ash, are de- 
sired,’ 

“Our committee has no suggestions to 
offer in regard to this paragraph, except 
as to unit basis of price. There would be 
less opportunity for error if price were 
based upon unit of 280 lbs. 

“*5. Delivery at New York or other 
North American ports, government op- 
tion; the flour must be at the disposal of 
the government at the port contracted 
for during the month contracted for, 
from the first day on,’ 

“Our committee suggests that, in view 
of the unsatisfactory transportation con- 
ditions in this country, congestion at At- 
lantic ports and interrupted sailings, ten- 
ders should be made indicating a speci- 
fied period during which flour would be 
shipped from mills. Under above para- 
graph 5 the miller would naturally name 
a price which will take care of the pos- 
sible contingency of delay in arriving at 
a named port to be available on the first 
day of a given month. We therefore 
suggest that millers generally would 
name a lower price if purchased on the 
basis of shipment from the mill within a 
certain specified period. 

“*6§, Payment will be effected at New 
York against ocean bills of lading, or in 
case no tonnage has been put for ship- 
ment, on the last day of the month of 
delivery against such documents as will 
entitle buyers to the flour, not prejudic- 
ing the obligation of the seller to deliver 
f.o.b. at shipment.’ 

“We respectfully suggest that pay- 
ment for all parcels of flour be made by 
the Netherlands government when the 
flour arrives at seaboard and upon sur- 
render of bill of lading issued at point 
of shipment together with certificate of 
all-risk insurance, the Netherlands gov- 
ernment assuming any charges accruing 
after expiration of ‘free time.’ If mill- 
ers are compelled to assume the risks of 
accrued storage at seaboard and de- 
ferred payment as a result of delay in 
placing tonnage (which is controlled by 
your government), they will naturally 
protect themselves against possible loss 
under such conditions by naming prices 
which will cover such possible expenses. 

“‘7, The state of the Netherlands re- 
serves the right to accept part of the 
offers made or to make counter offers 
(bids). 

“Our committee has no suggestions to 
offer in regard to this paragraph. 

“We respectfully submit the above, 
which are offered in a spirit of co-opera- 
tion, for the purpose of increasing the 
volume of export flour business between 
American millers and the importers in 


Holland, and trust that the importers’ 
associations will urge the government of 
the Netherlands to favorable considera- 
tion of the suggestions offered. 
“Respectfully yours, 
“A, P. Huspanp, Secretary, 
“On behalf of Committee on Export 
Trade, Millers’ National Federation.” 
‘ C. H. CHatten. 





EXPORTS FROM THE FARM 


Bureau of Markets Foresees No Difficulty in 
Maintaining This Country’s Foreign 
Trade in Agricultural Products 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 31.—“There 
need be no alarm as to the ability of the 
United States to hold its own in foreign 
trade in the products of the farm,” says 
the Bureau of Markets in a survey of the 
export food situation recently issued, 
showing the export movement of food 
from the United States during the past 
20 years. “Even before the war,” the 
bureau states, “the exports of breadstuffs 
were increasing every year. The prog- 
ress of American agriculture during the 
war is but an indication of what can be 
done in the future if prices of agricultur- 
al products are high enough to enable the 
American farmer to compete with other 
industries for labor. 

“During the decade from 1900 to 1909 
the exports of breadstuffs, meats and 
dairy products from the United States 
showed a general downward trend. Ex- 
ports of the principal breadstuffs de- 
clined steadily from a peak of 25,800,- 
000,000 Ibs during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1900, to 8,600,000,000 in 1905. 
With a large carry-over from the bumper 
crops of the preceding year, shipments to 
foreign countries in 1906 nearly doubled 
those of 1905. During the subsequent 
three years, exports continued their 
downward tendency. Wheat comprised 
about half the trade in 1900 and 1901. 
With the exception of 1905 and 1906, 
wheat comprised the greater part of the 
breadstuffs exports. 

“Both meat and dairy products showed 
a similar trend downward from 1900 to 
1905, followed by a sharp rise in 1906, 
and another steady decline to 1909. 

“The five-year pre-war period from 
1910 to 1914 shows a marked change in 
the foreign trade in breadstuffs. Wheat, 
corn, oats, rye, barley and their products 
were exported in increasingly larger quan- 
tities, a reaction that cannot be attrib- 
uted to war demands. This is generally 
explained by the enlarged industrializa- 
tion of Europe and her consequent great- 
er dependence on the Americas for her 
foodstuffs. 

“The outstanding feature during this 
immediate pre-war period is the steady 
advance in the exports of breadstuffs, 
although no new high ‘levels were 
reached, In the last two years of the 
period, 1913 and 1914, wheat exports 
amounted to nearly 20 per cent of our 
total production. 

“During the war a tremendous export 
trade in foodstuffs was built up. The 
average yearly exportations of the prin- 
cipal breadstuffs from this country dur- 
ing the five years 1915-1919 were = 
proximately double the average for the 
pre-war period 1909-1914. 

“The exports of breadstuffs rose 
steadily, reaching in 1915 the high point 
of 24,981,000,000 lbs, or approximately as 
great an amount as was exported dur- 
ing the best pre-war years, 1900 and 
1901. The submarine menace and the 
low wheat yields in 1916 and 1917 caused 
a sudden decline to 21,712,000,000 and 
18,823,000,000 Ibs, respectively. The up- 
ward trend came again in 1918, and con- 
tinued throughout 1919. 

“The record of the wheat movement 
abroad is substantially the record of 
other cereals. Barley was the only bread- 
stuff that showed a falling off in exports 
during the war. 

“The first indication of a return to 
normal conditions has been noticed dur- 
ing the first half of 1920. This trend has 
not set in yet; only the first glimmerings 
of it are visible. Among the factors 
which have manifested themselves in the 
foreign food situation are: (1) definite 
action on the part of foreign govern- 
ments to increase production and limit 
food imports; (2) inability of foreign 
nations to finance the purchase of food- 
stuffs; (3) the resumption of food im- 
ports into the United States; (4) the 
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recovery of agriculture in foreign coun- 
tries. 

“Under the first two heads may be 
noted the action of the British ministry 
of food in holding cold-storage meats at 
high prices. The Board of Trade ex- 
pected that the normal consumption of 
meat would be reached, notwithstandin 
the high prices. The action of the fo 
authorities, however, had the effect of 
reducing consumption and stimulating 
home production. Efforts have also been 
made to increase the domestic production 
of wheat in Great Britain. 

“Both France and Italy have restricted 
the importation of wheat, another indi- 
cation that normal conditions are ex- 
pected. 

“On the other hand, the exportation 
of European foodstuffs to the United 
States during recent months, though 
small, indicates that Europe is begin- 
ning to pass its maximum demand. Sev- 
eral cargoes of butter and more than 
100,000 sacks of potatoes have come from 
Denmark. Australian and New Zealand 
mutton has been diverted from British 
ports to the United States. Egyptian 
onions are being imported in pre-war 
quantities,  Roumania is selling large 
quantities of grain to Italy and other 
European countries. 

“All indications point to a marked re- 
covery of European agriculture, with the 
exception of the Balkan States and Rus- 
sia. It is probable, therefore, that after 
the 1920 harvest Europe will be back al- 
most to pre-war conditions, so far as the 
domestic production of foodstuffs is con- 
cerned. 

“The wheat situation this year is rath- 
er uncertain. France and some of the 
Balkan states appear to have good crops. 
India has a large crop. The great un- 
certain factor is Russia. 

“While the British economic mission 
to Southern Russia reported last fall 
that the wheat crop in that territory was 
larger than usual, and estimated that 
there would be an exportable surplus of 
125,000,000 bus, other reports are to the 
contrary. If there is an exportable sur- 
plus in Russia, the lack of transportation 
facilities makes it equally uncertain that 
it can be placed on the market in Europe. 
It is generally held in this country now 
that little wheat can be exported from 
Russia, for the next year at least. 

“In the Southern Hemisphere, condi- 
tions are less favorable than in Europe. 
The Australian crop is only about one- 
third of normal, New Zealand may have 
to import wheat; South Africa cannot ° 
supply its own needs, and Argentina has 
placed a heavy export tax on wheat in 
order to raise revenue. The Argentine 
surplus, however, is reported sold to 
European countries and awaiting de- 
livery. 

“This shortage in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere will be partly offset by the favor- 
able crop prospects in Europe, yet it is 
manifest that there is a world-shortage 
of wheat this year, and there is certain 
to be a strong demand for the American 
crop.” Joun J. Marrinan. 





Louisiana Cane Sugar 


The condition of sugar cane in Louisi- 
ana on July 1 is estimated by the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates’ statistician in that 
state as 74 per cent of normal, com- 
pared with 75 per cent on June 1, 1920, 
63 per cent on July 1, 1919, and a nine- 
year average condition on July 1 of 83,7 
per cent. 

A production of about 356,000,000 Ibs 
of sugar is indicated by the condition 
of 74 per cent, considered with the aver- 
age estimated to be intended for sugar- 
making (194,800 acres). The actual out- 
turn will probably be more or less than 
this figure, according as the Agee con- 
ditions from July 1 to harvest are better 
or worse than the average. In 1919 the 
sugar production of Louisiana was 242.- 
000,000 Ibs, and in 1918 it was 561,800,000. 





Colorado Bread Sales Good 


C. N. Power, president Sunville Bak- 
ing Co., Pueblo, Colo: Baking conditions 
in this territory are satisfactory. The 
volume of business shows a nice increase 
over last year, with practically all bak- 
ers. There has been no labor trouble, 
and there is not likely to be any.. Com- 
petitive conditions are fairly satisfactory, 
and harmony prevails. 
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Not in many years has there been such 
a mixed-up flour market as has prevailed 
in New York during the week just closed. 
This is principally because some mills 
have been able to quote prices so far 
under others, Of course, the prime fac- 
tor in the situation was the very decided 
drop in wheat prices, amounting to about 
45c bu.. Though flour prices did not fol- 
low exactly, there was sufficient break to 
make general selling difficult. Buyers 
have predicted a break in prices, and are 
in good position to wait, so they are still 
locking for lower levels. 

One of the large baking concerns is 
reported to have purchased rather long 
lines of Kansas straights at $12, jute, or 
perhaps a shade under. This price 
caused much of the confusion, because 
most Kansas mills were holding firmly 
at around $12.75@13 for the same grade 
of flour, and it was mystifying to the 
trade that any such wide range should 
exist. In looking for a reason, it was as- 
sumed that the only mills able to quote 
so low were those located at country 
points in Kansas, where wagon wheat 
was freely available at prices under those 
of terminal markets. None of the mills 
at terminal markets could come any- 
where near meeting this price. 

The spring-wheat mills also took a 
hack at prices and reductions were re- 
ported all along the line, but not to any 
such extent as the cut in Kansas prices. 
This put the spring-wheat mills so far 
out of the running that very little busi- 
ness was possible even at the reduction, 
but the total volume of business, com- 
pared with last week, was much in- 
creased. 

Another thing that is helping to keep 
up a feeling of uncertainty is the com- 
ing increase in freight rates. While this 
contingency is provided for in the flour 
contract, and will be a very easy matter 
for the large flour-handlers to meet, it 
may be difficult for the smaller jobbers. 

New rye flour is now being offered at 
about $1 bbl under prices on old flours, 
and this is further adding to the con- 
fused situation, which it is hoped will 

‘straighten itself out before long. The 
point around which everything seems to 
revolve is the transportation problem. 
Every miller who has visited New York 
for the past month has told the same 
story. Some mills seem to be selling in 
limited quantities for January delivery 
based upon the December option, but it 
would look as though they were taking 
long chances, because of the possibility 
of the car situation being worse then 
than now. Incidentally, the buyer may 
find himself with some high-priced flour 
booked, should the transportation situa- 
tion clear up appreciably during the next 
three months. 

Price range: spring first patent, $13.75 
@14.20; standard patent, $12.25@13.25; 
first clear, $11@11.75; hard-winter 
straight, $12@13.25; first clear, $11.75@ 
12.25; soft-winter straight, $11.75@12.25; 
rye, old $10.75@11.25, new $9.75@10.25, 
—all in jute. 


FLOUR DEPARTMENT ORGANIZED 


The Namusa Corporation, 30 Church 
Street, New York, has recently organized 
a ‘flour department in charge of F. B. 
Newell, who was formerly connected 


with the American Flour Corporation. 
J. Philip Bird, general manager of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers of the United States of America, 
the initials of which serve to make the 
name of the subsidiary mee 
taken the opportunity provi 


has 
ed under 


the Webb law to form this corporation 
for the purpose of combining American 
manufacturers so that they may more 
satisfactorily meet the requirements of 
foreign buyers, and the organization is 
similar to the European kartel system. 

The plan provides for the membership 
of one representative miller from each 
milling district, and the concern is pre- 
pared to finance export shipments on an 
arrival draft basis at seaboard, 


NOTES 

Henry Bruning, for many years well 
known in the New York flour trade, died 
at his home in this city, July 28, of can- 
cer of the liver. Mr. Bruning, who was 
66 years old, had been ill about six 
months, but for some time prior to that 
took no active part in business. 

Paul Klopstock, president of Paul 
Klopstock & Co., who returned recently 
from a ten weeks’ investigation of condi- 
tions in Poland, says that there is a 
hungry market there for nearly every- 
thing manufactured in the United States, 
if the importer can get credit. 

Among millers visiting New York this 
week were Harry G. Randall, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager Midland Flour 
Milling Co. Kansas City; Karl EF. 
Humphrey, secretary and treasurer El 
Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co; George 
Urban, secretary and treasurer George 
Urban Milling Co., Buffalo; Carl Voigt, 
of the Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

The congestion in the port of Havana 
resulting partly from the shipping strike 
and partly from lack of adequate facili- 
ties has brought a renewal of the agita- 
tion for better conditions. Projected 
plans call for the replacement of old 
tumble-down docks with some of modern 
concrete construction, enlargement of 
the channel, and other things which 
should greatly improve the situation. 

Leopold Gross, president W. P. Tan- 
ner-Gross & Co., Inc., New York, has 
returned from an extended western trip. 
While visiting Seattle he was the guest 
of honor of the Seattle Board of Trade, 
and upon his return from the Pacific 
Coast stopped at Minneapolis, Chicago 
and other western points. 

The semiannual financial statement of 
the Corn Products Refining Co., New 
York, manufacturers of “Mazola” salad 
and cooking oil, and “Karo” corn sirup, 
for the six months ended June 30 last, 
shows net earnings from operation, after 
deducting maintenance, estimated excess 
profits taxes, etc., of $10,456,038, as com- 
pared with $7,996,330 in the same period 
in 1919, 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., July 31.—With wheat 
options declining many cents per bushel 
daily and the cash wheat market follow- 
ing suit, it is not to be wondered at that 
the demand for flour fell flat this week. 
The Chicago December option showed a 
decline of 46c bu for wheat during the 
week, with options in other wheat cen- 
ters a close second. 

Material cuts in prices were made by 
all mill representatives, and extremely 
low quotations were made at the close, 
there being a general reduction of 75@ 
90c bbl for the week. Flour-dealers be- 
lieve that prices are due to go much low- 
er, and it is almost impossible to get 
them to consider prices, to say nothing 
of trying to sell them. Jobbers admit 
that they have only light stocks on hand, 
and that flour in transit is pretty well 
cleaned up, but as the demand from re- 
tailers and big consumers continues slow, 
there is no incentive to purchase a bar- 
rel more than is a needed to keep 
their customers supplied. 

There never has been a time in the 
history of the trade here when so little 


flour for new-crop delivery has been sold 
as at present. Usually during the month 
of July a heavy demand for hard- and 
soft-wheat flours is recorded, with new 
spring-wheat goods also in demand. To- 
day, mill agents report that they have 
practically nothing on their books for 
shipment during August or September in 
hard- or soft-wheat flours, while new 
spring-wheat flours are only mentioned 
in a casual way, with no attempt to do 
business, 

Standard spring-wheat patents at the 
close today were quoted around $12.50@ 
13.25 bbl, the extreme quotation being 
for Minneapolis brands. Special short 
patents ranged $13.25@14, in sacks. This 
is in some cases a reduction in prices of 
$1.25 bbl from last week. Spring-wheat 
first clears are out of this market, and 
no quotations are made. 

Kansas hard-wheat patents are about 
75e bbl lower than last week, with the 
market weak at the close. One miller’s 
agent had 1,000 bbls Kansas first straights 
to sell this week, but was unable to get 
an offer. There is no market for this 
grade here. 

New spring-wheat patents are offered 
in a tentative way for shipment during 
December arid January at 75c@$1 bbl 
under prevailing prices for old flours. 
These offers are more in the nature of a 
“feeler” as to how the trade might act, 
rather than any attempt to make actual 


sales. No sales were reported. 
NOTES 
The Boston Doughnut Baking Co., 
Boston, has been incorporated, with 


$5,000 capital. : 

Frank E. Hawkes, president of the 
Goshen (Ind.) Milling Co., was in Bos- 
ton this week and visited his friends on 
*change. He had been spending his va- 
cation with his family in Gloucester, 
Mass., and was on his way home. 

Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 

Burraxo, N. Y., July 31.—The decline 
in wheat this week has made flour-deal- 
ers more confident that their opinions 
concerning the market were sound, and 
the mills here do not expect any business 
until more settled conditions prevail. 
Some millers believe there will be noth- 
ing worth mentioning done in the flour 
trade during the next two months, while 
others are looking for some of the 
shrewd bakers and other big buyers to 
take on long lines of flour; in fact, it was 
rumored here that this has been done 
during the past two days at a price be- 
lieved to have been $12 or less. 

With patent off $1.30, first clears $1.05 
and second clear 40c since last week, and 
the wheat market lower again today, buy- 
ers say they will be able to make their 
own price next week if they decide to 
come into the market, but they claim to 
be overstocked now. The railroad situa- 
tion some time ago scared buyers into 
loading up, and the warehouses here are 
well filled with flour awaiting shipping 
orders. Many of these owners will have 
sufficient to carry them through August 
and September. 

The outlook at present is for lower 
prices on patents, with possibly a little 
trade from small buyers on the declines. 
The mills could sell clears, and most 
of them have plenty of orders on the 
books now, but very few for the higher 
grades of flour. 

The mills hardly ran half-time this 
week, some being short of wheat, others 
repairing, and one had a day off to give 
all hands an outing. 

Kansas agents here are doing nothing, 
and getting some low quotations. Short 
winter — was quoted at $13 and 
standard at $12.60, Buffalo rate points. 

Soft winter-wheat flour was very dull 
and 70@90c lower than last week. Short 
patent was quoted at $13.20; standard 
at $12.70 and pastry at $12.30, track, 
Buffalo. New flour, shipment between 
Aug. 15 and Sept. 15, was offered at 
$13.10 for short patent, $12.85 for stand- 
ard and $12.20 for pastry, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are not dull here, but there 
is only enough demand to take the pres- 
ent output of the mills, so far as bran 
is concerned, while heavy feeds are want- 
ed, especially flour middlings and red 
dog. This spot demand for all kinds 
of feeds will continue, but buyers look 
for lower prices on bran, and_ possibly 
other feeds, as wheat declines. Bran was 
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offered today at $3 and standard mid- 
dlings $1, under last week. Flour mid- 
lings strong; red dog 50c higher than 
last week, and none obtainable. Although 
soft winter-wheat mills reduced prices 
$1 ton from last week, there was no 
chance of doing any business. Today’s 
quotations were: bran, $52; middlings, 
$58; mixed feed, $57,—track, Buffalo. 
Corn-meal coarse feed was lower, and 
demand is steadily improving. Hominy 
feed is very dull, weak and lower. Glu- 
ten feed quiet. Cottonseed meal unset- 
tled, with liberal offerings for shipment 
and plenty of old offered on track here. 
Oil meal quiet and easy for spot, with 
some holders anxious to sell. Brewers’ 
grains dull at $68; distillers’ in fair de- 
mand at $76. Buckwheat wanted at $5 
per 100 lbs, track, Buffalo. Milo, No. 3, 
offered at $2.62, and supply liberal. 
Rolled oats, old, were quoted at $4.75, 
and new for shipment at $4, in 90-lb 
sacks. No spot oat feed was offered. 
September and October shipment was 
quoted at $35@37, sacked, track, Buffalo. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 


as reported to The. Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 





Flour * Pct. of 
output activity 
This week 70,970 42 
Last week +++ 96,365 58 
Year ago ++ +125,468 75 
TWO FORTS BHO ccciccccvoss 72,400 43 
Three years ago .......... 79,450 47 
NOTES 


It is estimated that the wheat yield in 
this state will average 20 to 22 bus to 
the acre, and some place it as high as 25. 

Smoldering sparks started another fire 
in the Acme Mills, which burned two 
weeks ago at Allegany, N. Y., causing 
an additional loss of $5,000. 

The Grain Corporation shipped 250,000 
bus wheat by rail for export this week, 
and has left in store 25,000 bus to go by 
rail and 45,000 by canal to New York, 
also for export. 

The employees of the Washburn- 
Crosby mills here were given an outing 
last Monday at Olcott Beach. A tablet 
in memory of mill men who were killed 
in France during the war was dedicated, 

The feed mill of the Globe Elevator 
Co. here has been leased to the Quaker 
Oats Co. J. C. Fulde, of the feed de- 
partment .of that company in Chicago, 
will have charge of the mill next Mon- 
day. 

Receipts of flour by lake this week 
were 215,640 bbls, and of grain 1,659,353 
bus, a considerable increase over last 
week’s receipts. A year ago the receipts 
of flour were 101,000 bbls, and of grain 
1,586,800 bus. 

The mills here are offering to pay 
farmers $2.25@2.30 for No. 1 white or 
No. 1 red wheat, delivered at the mill 
door, Sales today were at those prices, 
while dealers in the country have dropped 
their prices to $2.20@2.25, and say $2 
will be the going figure next week. 

E. BAanGasseEr. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., July 31.—The mill- 
ing business and the flour market in gen- 
eral are flat. Except in a small way there 
are no sales, There is a little inquiry, but 
only nibbles. For several weeks, despite 
the lack of a real market, mills here have 
been grinding a fair output, some in or- 
der to sell the millfeed and clears on the 
active market that has prevailed, storing 
the patents, and others have been clear- 
ing up old orders. This week there has 
been a marked slump in the output; some 
mills have not turned a wheel, and others 
have run short hours. 

With wheat prices working lower, and 
little support from the trade, most of 
the mills have shaded prices on spring 
patents 50c. It is a good guess, though, 
that anything like a roynd order for 
high grades could be placed at even more 
favorable figures than the nominal prices 
quoted. 

In the case of clears there is not much 
disposition to shade prices beyond a pos- 
sible 25c by some of the mills. None of 
them have any accumulation, nor will 
they have under present conditions. The 
same applies to low-grades, so that prices 
on these are fairly well sustained. 

Probably the biggest concession in 
prices has been made by western mill 
agents here, some of whom have shaded 
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spring patents $1 bbl from a week ago. 
However, yesterday, on western advices, 
prices were advanced 10c. 

No one here has much hope of any real 
business until the trade has come to the 
conclusion that the level of the new crop 
has been reached. What will happen 
when buying becomes general again is a 
moot point, but millers here have quit 
guessing what is around the turn in the 
road. 

Principal prices on hard-wheat flours, 
more nominal than real: spring patents, 
$14.50@15 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $15@15.50; bakers patent, $14, 
cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; spring 
traights, $14.50, cotton 98’s, local; first 
clears, $11.75@12, cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston; local, $12; low-grade, $8@8.75, 
jute, car lots, Boston. Western mill 
agents quote fancy patents at $15, and 
bakers patents at $14.30, both cotton 98’s, 
jobbing basis. 

There is no interest in soft-wheat flour 
beyond an occasional idle query. Several 
mills in the territory have bought new 
wheat. It appears to be of good quality, 
and reports show yields all the way from 
20 to 30 bus or a little better to the acre. 
None has been ground. Prices paid 
range from $2.25 to $2.50, delivered at 
the mill door. One dealer, who ships 
quite extensively, started at $2.50. He 
soon dropped to $2.25, and is now offer- 
ing $2. He has bought none at the low 
price, however. 

Farmers appear to be quite free to sell 
now that there is go government mini- 
mum, and prices of commodities in gen- 
eral are easier. Mills have considerable 
old wheat on hand to mix with new. 
Farmers still have some of the old crop, 
it least enough to use with new until it 
sweats out. Winter-wheat mills, for the 
most part, have withdrawn quotations on 
old-wheat flour, quoting only on new or 
the mixed, Winter straights are held at 
$12 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
jobbing, $12@12.50. 

Rye flour dull and market easier. Few 
sales made. This applies to both local 
and western brands. Best white brands 
are offered at $10.50 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston. Western brands, jobbing 
basis: light, $12 bbl; medium, $11.50; 
dark, $11,—all in cotton 98's, 

There has been a further recession in 
prices of western feeds, as to be expected 
in midsummer, Local millfeeds fairly 
steady, with little to offer. Bran a shade 
easier, with middlings fairly firm. Prin- 
cipal quotations: spring bran, $56 ton, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $56@58; 
winter bran, $63, sacked, local; spring 
middlings, $64, sacked, car lots, Boston; 
local $64. Rye feed unchanged at $60 
ton, sacked, local. Western feed in good 
supply, emphasized by light demand. 
Ground oats, $78 ton, and corn meal $76, 
both bulk, jobbing basis. Corn meal, 
table quality, lower, at $4.75 per 100 lbs, 
jobbing basis. 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output = activity 
Wee WOE: sacccaccuvseeeess 5,100 27 
SHER. WOE, -csncdscvacsenses 7,500 40 


Of this week’s total, 4,300 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 700 winter and 100 
rye. 

NOTES 


Aroused by the destructive work of 
rats, along with the fact that they are 
unsanitary, the Chamber of Commerce 
and city health officer are behind a plan 
- systematically destroy the pest in this 
city. 

Seized in the course of the Oswego- 
Crocketts sugar profiteering case, 26 tons 
of granulated sugar will be released to 
consumers at the wholesale price of $16.60 
per 100 lbs, as the result of an order 
granted in federal court by Judge Ray. 

The Renco Milling Co., of Fulton, is 
moving its plant equipment to Clyde, and 
will occupy the large storehouse of Col- 
lier & Hooker, formerly used as a malt- 
house. The company will manufacture 
stock feed. It does a business of about 
$1,500,000 annually. 

_ Application has been made for permis- 
sion to construct a freighthouse for the 
joint use of the four interurban electric 
lines operating out of this city. The 
plans call for one-story brick construc- 
tion, with ground dimensions of 55x170. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The latest type freight-handling equip- 
ment will be placed, including automatic 
scales. It is expected the station will be 
completed in about three months, 

More sugar is here, and more is on the 
way. A canal barge has just arrived 
with 250 tons, the fifth or sixth such cargo 
received here recently. Further, four 
boats more, with total cargoes of 1,250 
tons, are headed this way from New York 
City and will dock within a few days. 
The sugar scarcity has given way to 
plenty. Every corner grocery is urging 
sugar sales. Prices have eased slightly, 
with the ruling retail figure around 24¢ 
Ib. The public generally is not buying, 
believing prices are due to ease off. 

Considerable interest has been aroused 
here by the announcement that an or- 
ganization to be known as the Hudson 
River and Erie Waterway Association is 
to be launched to foster traffic on the 
barge canal. The slogan, “ship by canal,” 
will be adopted. It is reported that P. 
H. W. Ross, president of the National 
Marine League, is actively behind the 
plan. The ultimate aim is to develop 
complete co-operation between Great 
Lakes carriers, barge canal lines, vessels 
in the American merchant marine and 
industrial organizations. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puitaperpnia, Pa., July 31—The flour 
market this week was unsettled and low- 
er, as a result of the sharp break in 
wheat. The outlook is uncertain, and 
there is a very conservative feeling on 
the part of buyers, who are unwilling to 
operate except to satisfy urgent needs. 
Mills, on the other hand, are anxious for 
business, and values are very irregular. 

Rye flour is dull and weak to sell, with 
ample offerings. Corn goods are also 
weak, in sympathy with corn. Demand 
is light. 

NOTES 

Kirby Bros. & Boyd, Inc., millers, 
Medford, N. J., have applied for mem- 
bership in the Commercial Exchange. 

Samuel H. Young, grain broker, and 
family, have taken a cottage at Seaside 
Park, where they will spend the balance 
of the summer. 

Among visitors on ’change this week 
were F, G, Greuther, Buffalo, N. Y., J. 
C. Amendt, Coldwater, Mich., C. H. Wil- 
liamson, Milwaukee, Wis., and Avon 
Burk, Decatur, Ill., all grain dealers. 

Robert Morris, grain broker, who for 
many years was with Brooke & Pennock, 
has been appointed manager of the local 
office of the Taylor & Bournique Co., 
whose main office is in Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Peoples’ Bakeries, Inc., has ob- 
tained a Delaware charter to conduct 
bakeries, with an authorized capital of 
$200,000. Incorporators, W. F. O'Keefe, 
E. E. Aberle, S. L. Mackey, Wilmington, 
Del. 

Shedrach Short, 92 years old and 
known as the “corn king” of lower Dela- 
ware, died at Georgetown last Saturday, 
He owned more corn land than any other 
person in the state, holding title to over 
9,000 acres. 

Franklin Spencer Edmonds has been 
appointed trustee of the real estate of 
the Kolb Bakeries, a dissolved corpora- 
tion, for the purpose of conveying the 
title to Charles P. Hart, the purchaser. 
The realty consists of the property on 
Chestnut Street between Fifty-sixth and 
Fifty-seventh, extending in depth 214 
feet to Ludlow Street. He was appoint- 
ed by Judge Stern on the petition of 
Louis J. Kolb. 

As a means of protecting local ship- 
pers against loss from delay caused by 
strikes or lockouts, the Commercial F:x- 
change has adopted the following addi- 
tion to its grain rules: “Whenever, by 
reason of strikes, riots, lockouts or em- 
bargoes at this port, or at interior points 
of shipment, or in transit to this port, it 
becomes impossible to fill freight en- 
gagements on certain steamer or steam- 
ers in time for readiness of such steamer 
or steamers, the shipper shall not be 
obliged to immediately supply cargo, but 
shall be entitled at the termination of 
such strikes, riots, lockouts or embargoes 
to an extension of time for. delivery to 
the steamer or steamers equal to the de- 
lay in shipment or transit resulting from 
said strikes, riots, lockouts or embar- 
goes.” Samuet S. DanreLs. 


BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., July 31.—Flour was 
on the drop all week, closing about $2.50 
bbl lower than the late high, with cash 
wheat in this market, where it was so 
dreadfully wanted for export, down over 
40c bu since last Saturday and nearly 60c 
within two weeks. This is the “perpen- 
dicular” the local flour buyers have been 
looking for, but instead of taking ad- 
vantage of it, they are scared worse than 
ever and, as expected, are running away 
from offerings as though they were the 
pestilence. 

Springs were demoralized and panicky, 
first patents closing nominally at $12.50 
@13; standard brands, $11.75@12,25,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 90c more in wood, 25@ 
30¢ less in jute, or 15@45c less in bulk. 
Offerings were plentiful, and mills were 
persistent in their efforts to sell, flooding 
their agents with letters and telegrams 
and begging for bids, but as far as could 
be learned, no business was done. A few 
mills expected to quote new flour in a 
day or two. + 

New hard winters were lower and de- 
pressed, short patents at the close rang- 
ing $12.25@12.75; straights, $11.50@12,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 90c more in wood, 25@ 
30¢ less in jute, or 15@45c less in bulk. 
The Southwest was as eager to sell as 
the Northwest and, in instances, made 
some very low prices, but buyers, while 
dumbfounded at the suddenness of the 
collapse, were thankful that they were 
not caught with any more stock than they 
have. 

New soft winters were falling and un- 
salable, short patents closing nominally 
at $11@11.50; near-by straights, $10@ 
10.50,—in 98-lb cottons; 90c more in 
wood, or 25@45c less in bulk. Little was 
heard of patent, as this grade comes 
mostly from the West, but the very choic- 
est near-by straights were offered at $10, 
bulk, without takers or bidders. Old 
flour will apparently bring no premium 
over new, though both are entirely ig- 
nored at the moment. Buyers who were 
so bearish here last week are now talking 
$2 wheat and $10 for the best grades of 
flour. Many millers in this section are 
bewildered because of the great and un- 
expected decline. 

City mills ran half-time, did some ex- 
port business early, but found domestic 
trade quiet, and further reduced flour 50c 
bbl and feed $1 ton, 

Receipts of flour for the week, 76,006 
bbls; destined for export, 57,330. 

NOTES 

The Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co. start- 
ed up its new supersirup plant last Mon- 
day with splendid success. 

Exports from here this week included 
12,522 bbls flour and 1,220,655 bus grain 
—874,045 wheat and 346,610 rye. 

Argentine wheat shipments this week 
were reported at 4,458,000 bus, against 
1,744,000 for the corresponding week 
last year, 

W. J. Brittain, secretary-manager of 
the Export and Import Board of Trade, 
left yesterday for a two weeks’ vacation 
in Canada. 

Robert H. Cooper, local manager of 
the Export Transportation Co., has ap- 
plied for membership in the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators, as posted. on 
*change: wheat, $3 bu; corn, $1.90; rye, 
$2.25; barley, $1.75; oats, $1.20. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
12, 1919, to July 31, 1920, 260,152 bus; 
year ago, 562,063. Range of prices this 
week, $1.50@1.65; last year, $2.05@2.12. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 30 to July 31, 428,424 bus; same 
period last year, 389,985. Range of 
prices this week, $1.80@2.87; last year, 
$1.95@2.39Y. 

Victor H. Brun, formerly a member 
of the Chamber of Commerce and for 
many years buyer for Wylie, Son & Co., 
flour jobbers, died at his home in this city 
on July 28, aged 70. 

It is'said Isaac Gibbs, of Massey, Md., 
raised 20 bus wheat to the acre this year 
and sold his crop of 2,500 bus at $3 bu, 
or a total of $7,500, and that E. Thomas 
Massey, at the same point, won third 
prize ($250) for having the largest per- 
centage of his farm in wheat. 

Visitors were H. E. Hughes, represent- 
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ing the Van Dusen Harrington Co., 
grain, Minneapolis; William Rupp, with 
the Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co; Ernest 
J. Sponseller, of Englar & Sponseller, 
millers, Westminster; H. A. Kline, presi- 
dent Farmers’ Milling & Grain Co., 
Mount Airy, and H. B. Messenger, flour 
and grain, Federalsburg, Md. 

It is stated that Ezra Baker, 89 years 
old, and Samuel Kinner, aged 79, both 
of Harmony, Md., worked side by side 
harvesting the wheat crop of their grand- 
son, Edward Baker, who was unable to 
leave his work in Hagerstown, but who is 
now rejoicing in the fact that his grand- - 
fathers, paternal and maternal, were 
equal to the emergency and have so 
splendidly saved the day. 

The Buckeye State, the second of eight 
fine passenger and freight steamers 
which the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration is building here for the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, was successfully 
launched at Sparrows Point a few days 
ago. The new ship is 535 feet long, 72 
feet beam, 41 feet molded depth and 30 
feet draft, with 13,200 tons deadweight 
capacity and a speed of 16 knots, fur- 
nished by turbines of 12,000 horse power. 

The following notice is posted on 
*change: “In the liquidation of the United 
States Grain Corporation, its office fur- 
niture, fixtures and equipment, located in 
the Chamber of Commerce Building, will 
be offered for sale to the highest bidders, 
Monday, Aug. 2, 1920, at 2:30 p.m. The 
property includes desks, tables, chairs, 
electric lights, addressograph machine, 
typewriters, electric fans, etc. Terms, 
cash or certified checks in full payment 
required of purchasers at time of sale. 
Signed, The United States Grain Cor- 
poration, Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing.” 

The National Railways Service Cor- 
poration, to provide funds for railroads 
in need of new equipment, -has been in- 
corporated here. The new concern was 
organized under provisions of the trans- 
portation act, and has been recognized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as an agency to which it will make loans 
under an amendment to that act to enable 
it to finance needed equipment for the 
railroads. It is stated that the corpora- 
tion’s first undertaking will be an issue 
of $30,000,000 of equipment notes matur- 
ing in 15 years, which will be participated 
in by several railroads, 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





Loss and Damage Claims Decision 


Boston, Mass., July 31.—Claims for 
lost or damaged freight should be settled 
by the carriers on the basis of the value 
of the goods at destination, regardless of 
any bill-of-lading provision or other rul- 
ing to the contrary. The New Haven 
Railroad has agreed in a recent commu- 
nication to the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce transportation bureau to settle 
such claims in this manner, and other car- 
riers are expected to do likewise. 

The letter from the New Haven Rail- 
road is signed by Vice-President A. P. 
Russell, and is addressed to the trans- 
portation bureau manager of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. It brings to a 
successful conclusion the efforts made 
for some time to have the carriers abide 
by the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the McCall-Dinsmoré case, holding car- 
riers liable for destination value of goods 
lost or damaged in transit, notwithstand- 
ing the provision in section 3 of the bill- 
of-lading conditions that such claims shall 
be based on actual value of, the goods 
at place and time of shipment. 

In the letter Vice-President Russell 
says the New Haven Railroad will “make 
settlements as we would if the paragraph 
as to value at time and place of shipment 
were omitted from the bill-of-lading con- 
ditions.” This decision he says the rail- 
roads have reached after discussion of 
the Supreme Court decision, as “it now 
seems generally believed that railroads 
may safely adopt the method of settle- 
ment foreshadowed by that case.” He 
explains this method of settlement will 
be adopted “in advance of making of 


- actual changes in the bill of lading,” and 


adds that “the making of these changes 
is progressing as rapidly as may be, but 
considerable time has already been con- 
sumed, and some more is evidently re- 


quired.” 
Lovis W. DePass. 
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CHANGING CONTRACTS 

The statutory rules in the different 
states, requiring agreements for sales of 
goods in certain cases, which embrace 
most flour sales by mills and wholesalers, 
to be evidenced in writing, in order to 
be binding, where there is no present part 
delivery or part payment, give rise to 
some misunderstanding concerning the 
validity of agreements by word of mouth 
which purport to qualify obligations un- 
der existing written contracts. Such mis- 
understanding occurred in the recent case 
of Albert Mackie & Co., Ltd., vs. S. S, 
Dale & Sons, 84 So. 453, decided by the 
Mississippi supreme court. 

By proper contract in writing, defend- 
ants agreed to deliver six cars of goods 
to plaintiff. To plaintiffs suit for dam- 
ages for non-delivery of the six cars, de- 
fendants answered that the parties orally 
modified the agreement by reducing the 
number of cars to be delivered to three, 
but that plaintiff afterwards refused to 
accept three cars only. Deciding the case 
in defendants’ favor, and referring to the 
statute of frauds,—the statutory rule 
above referred to,—the supreme court 
says: 

“*A subsequent change of a contract 
can be shown orally to defeat recovery 
on the original agreement. An en- 
tire rescission of a contract is provable 
by parol [oral evidence] by way of de- 
fense.’ 

“Many authorities can be found sup- 
porting this general statement, while a 
few may deny the proposition. 

“. . . At the time plaintiff refused to 
accept the three cars it was impossible, 
according to the testimony, for defend- 
ants then to secure the other three cars. 
Their failure to secure the three cars is 
justified by the verbal understanding. 
There is much authority to the effect that 
a strict performance of a written contract 
within the statute of frauds may be 
waived by a verbal understanding or by 
words and acts inconsistent with an in- 
tention to require performance where the 
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other party has been misled or kept from 
performing. It has been frequently 
stated that the statute of frauds may not 
be used to perpetrate a fraud. . . 

“The general rule that a contract re- 
quired to be in writing cannot be altered 
or modified except by agreement in writ- 
ing may be conceded, It is particularly 
to be noted in the present case that there 
is no effort to change . . . any of the 
terms of the contract as to quality .. ., 
the price, or time and place of perform- 
anee. The simple contention is made 
that the purchaser agreed to accept one 
half of the property contracted to be de- 
livered and waive performance as to the 
other half, It is immaterial whether this 
action be termed a waiver, modification, 
or release. The parties acted upon the 
verbal agreement, and, if the testimony 
on behalf of defendant be true, it would 
be very inequitable to award damages in 
this case.” 


TRANSPORTATION CONTRACTS 


In the suit of Brunswig vs. Bush, 221 
S.W. 760, the Kansas City court of ap- 
peals affirms judgment against defendant, 
who, apparently, was receiver of a rail- 
way company, for damages for nonful- 
fillment of a contract to transport corn 
through from St. Joseph, Mo., to points 
in Mexico, without change of cars. The 
substance of the decision is as follows: 

Where a railway company’s authorized 
representative makes a valid freight 
transportation contract, but, through mis- 
take, draws a bill of lading not con- 
forming to the mutual understanding, the 
shipper is entitled to have the written 
agreement judicially reformed to state 
the true contract. So, where it was un- 
derstood that shipments were to be 


through to Mexican points, mistake of the 
initial carrier’s agent in naming a border 
point as the destination, for export to the 
Mexican points, may be corrected by a 
court in a suit for damages for breach 
of the true agreement. 
contract, as 


Whenever any 


written, fails to state the 


true agreement, whether through fraud of 
one of the parties, mistake of the person 
drawing up the instrument, or mutual 
mistake of the parties, a court will so 
reform the agreement as to make it read 
as it should. 

Overruling defendant’s contention that 
the contract was void as being discrim- 
inatory, the court of appeals says: 

“We cannot see any element- of favor 
or preference for plaintiff that could not 
be obtained for any other shipper want- 
ing like service. There is no suggestion 
that any other person could not have had 
an agreement with defendant for a 
through shipment into Mexico without 
unloading the corn from the ‘car in which 
it was loaded and accepted by defendant 
at the original point of shipment. 

“But, as just stated, if it should be 
conceded that the contract was discrim- 
inatory, it would not avail defendant as 
a defense, unless such discrimination was 
unjust.” 


CORPORATE POWERS 


Quite frequently a business corporation 
enters into a contract which is lacking in 
legal obligation because not within the 
scope of the company’s charter powers, 
and usually the undertaking appears in 
the form of a suretyship or guaranty for 
the benefit of some customer sought to 
be accommodated. 

The law applicable to such case was 
thus summed up recently by the Texas 
supreme court, in holding that a corpora- 
tion organized to deal in lumber could not 
bind itself by signing a bond given by a 
customer to secure performance of a con- 
struction contract: 

“Every corporation is created with cer- 
tain express powers. Being endowed with 
thoSe express powers, it has the implied 
power to do whatever is necessary or 
reasonably appropriate to their exercise. 
It has, in a word, the authority to do 
whatever will legitimately effect the ex- 
press purposes of its creation. A cor- 
poration formed for the prosecution of a 
business may foster that business by nec- 
essary or appropriate means—those 
means which are direct, in their nature 
related to the objects of the corporation, 
and by the employment of which those 
objects will be directly furthered. Un- 
der the pretense of fostering its own 
businss, or even for that avowed pur- 
pose, it cannot, however, entangle itself 
in engagements or enterprises not neces- 
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sary or reasonably appropriate to the 
advancement of its interests, from which 
it will receive only an indirect or remote 
benefit, if any, and with which, therefore, 
as tested by its charter powers and their 
objects, it can have no true concern. 

“The pledging by a corporation of its 
credit for another’s benefit as a means 
simply of enabling him to purchase its 
goods is not a direct, and hence not a 
legitimate, means of promoting its own 
business. It is a means purely indirect, 
and any benefit derived by the corpora- 
tion from the transaction is equally in- 
direct. It is not a fostering of the busi- 
ness of a corporation to pledge its capital 
as security for the debts of prospective 
customers for the purpose of enabling 
them to buy its wares. The creation of 
custom by such a method Is only a de- 
lusive benefit to the corporation at best, 
for the price of it is to jeopardize its 
capital, not for its own direct benefit, 
but for the private advantage of an- 
other. Such use of its credit is clearly 
beyond the power of an ordinary business 
corporation.” 


LEASED PREMISES 


The case of Vaughan vs. Mayo Mill- 
ing Co., 102 S.E. 597, passed upon by 
the Virginia supreme court of appeals 
recently, involved questions concerning 
the defendant mill’s liability for rent 
and the expense of restoring a leased 
building on its having collapsed. 

There is a common-law rule that where 
a lease requires the tenant to restore 
possession to the landlord at the termina- 
tion of the lease, in good repair, natural 
wear and tear excepted, it imposes upon 
the tenant, in the absence of agreement 
to the contrary, the duty of paying the 
rent and rebuilding the leased structure 
on its being destroyed, although without 
the tenant’s fault. This rule, the court 
holds, was not available against defend- 
ant milling company, because long ago 
repealed by a Virginia statute, which 
provides that a tenant shall not be liable 
for rent or the cost of restoring prem- 
ises in such cases, unless the destruction 
of or injury to the building was due to 
fault or negligence e of the tenant, or un- 
less there is a special agreement impos- 
ing such liability, but judgment was 
awarded against the defendant on the 
theory that collapse of the particular 
building was due to overloading. 

The court holds, incidentally, that 
where a tenant becomes liable for restora- 
tion of a leased building, by reason of 
injury to it through his fault, the dam- 
ages are to be assessed with reference to 
the cost of replacing upon the land a 
building of equal size, character, and 


construction, deducting therefrom a 
proper amount to cover depreciation of 


the destroyed building and any amount 
which the owner of the premises has re- 
ceived or should receive from a sale of 
the material salvaged from the building, 
after allowing the cost of salvage. 


WAREHOUSEMAN’S LIABILITY 


A decision of the Oregon supreme 
court, handed down in the case of Han- 
sen vs, Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Co., 188 Pac. 963, throws in- 
teresting legal light on questions per- 
taining to the liability of a warehouse- 
man for injury to, or loss or deteriora- 
tion of, food products while in his cus- 
tody, in the absence of special provisions 
fixing responsibility. 

It is held that where the owner proves 
that the goods in question were deliv- 
ered to the warehouseman in good condi- 
tion and were returned in bad condition, 
or not at all, the law raises a presump- 
tion that the injury or failure to return 
was due to negligence. . Unless this pre- 
sumption is rebutted by proof on the 
part of the warehouseman, the owner of 
the goods is entitled to damages. 

The opinion recognizes that the ware- 
houseman relieves himself of responsibil- 
ity by showing that the goods were lost, 
injured or destroyed, by fire, theft, or 
some other cause consistent with the ex 
ercise of reasonably careful storage. It 
is further held that the presumption of 
negligence arising from failure to re- 
turn in good order, although the owner 
does not prove any specific cause of loss 
or injury, does not arise where it appears 
that the warehouseman’s custody of the 
goods has not been exclusive of that of 
the owner. On the other hand, it de- 
clares that the mere fact that the owner 
may be afforded access from time to time 
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to take samples from the stock in storage 
will not be regarded as such possession 
as will defeat the presumption above re- 
ferred to. 

A further limitation upon this rule 
that negligent storage may be inferred 
from the warehouseman’s return of the 
goods in damaged condition is thus stat- 
ed by the court: “This doctrine of prima- 
facie negligence does not apply unless 
the chattel be of such a nature that it 
would not deteriorate or perish from in- 
ternal defects, or through the operation 
of natural causes.” 

Other points decided by the court are 
is follows: 

The measure of damages recoverable 
for injury to foodstuffs in storage, when 
the warehouseman is found to be respon- 
sible, is the excess of the market value 
of the goods in good condition at the 
place where injured, and at the time 
when returned to the owner, above the 
market value of the goods in their dam- 
aged condition. 

Application of this measure of dam- 
ages to a case where goods are shipped 
out of storage and refused by the own- 
er’s buyer on account of their damaged 
condition is not to be defeated by consid- 
ering the price at which the owner agreed 
to sell to such buyer nor the price at 
which the owner may have resold to oth- 
ers, excepting so far as such prices re- 
flect market values. 


MILL LOCATIONS 


A decision of the Minnesota supreme 
ourt clinches the rule of law in Minne- 
ita that certain business and industrial 

tablishments, including mills, may be 
‘evented by cities from taking root in 
istricts primarily devoted to residences. 
lhe court says, in the case of City of 
St. Paul vs. Kessler et al., decided 
June 11: 

“That the city has ample power to 
regulate, restrict or prohibit trades or 
occupations that are likely to develop 
nto nuisances or are generally consid- 
red such when carried on in certain lo- 
calities, cannot well be questioned. . . 

“In State ex rel. vs. Houghton, 142 
Minn. 28, an ordinance excluding a ce- 
eal mill from what had been declared 
o be a residence district was sustained 
s being a proper exercise of the police 
power for the general welfare.” 

In the last mentioned case the court 
denied the right of a grain company to 
tablish a cereal mill within a certain 
district of Minneapolis. The pertinent 
facts were that the city had, by ordi- 
nance, designated that district as being 
residential in character, forbidding the 
erection or operation of industrial plants 
vithin it. After the ordinance was 
idopted, the grain company bought a 
tract bordering upon the right-of-way 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Co., within the district, and ap- 
plied for a municipal permit to build a 
cereal mill 34 by 38 feet and 40 feet 
high to the eaves, to be equipped with 
modern machinery and a dust collection 
system. ‘The permit was refused on the 
sole ground that the location was within 
. residential distri¢t. 

The grain company sued to compel is- 
suance of the permit, asserting, first, 
that the district was not, in fact, resi- 
dential in character; and, second, that 
the mill as proposed to be built and op- 
erated would not constitute a menace to 
the health, safety, comfort and general 
welfare of the surrounding property 
owners, and that the ordinance was not, 
is applied to the grain company and its 
proposed building, a reasonable exer- 
cise of the city’s police power. 

Disposing of the case, the supreme 
court sid: 

“The defense is that the area is a 
residential district in which mills are not 
permitted, and that the proposed mill, 
if erected and operated, will give off va- 
rious foul and unwholesome odors and 
dusts, will be noisy and a menace to the 
— comfort and welfare of the peo- 
ple. 

“This ordinance was considered and 
discussed in . cases holding 

. that the legislative power may im- 
pose any reasonable restrictions and may 
make any reasonable regulations, in re- 
spect to the use which the owner may 
make of his property, which tend to pro- 
mote the general well-being or secure to 
others that use and enjoyment of their 
own property to which they are lawfully 
entitled; but when the legislative power 
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Windmill Corn-Grinding Plant at Middletown, Rhode Island 
Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


attempts to forbid the owner from mak- 
ing a use of his property which is not 
harmful to the public and does not in- 
terfere with the rightful use and en- 
joyment of their own property by oth- 
ers, it invades property rights secured 
to the owner by both the state and fed- 
eral constitutions. We adhere to the 
rule. 

“The area is practically level, sparse- 
ly settled and largely covered with brush 
and trees. The right-of-way of the 
named railway company extends from 
the southeast to the northwest across 
the district, upon which there is a main 
and several side or storage tracks. The 
lots along the right-of-way are well 
adapted for industrial purposes, but we 
see no reason why the area in general 
might not be suitable for residential pur- 
poses and it has been so designated by 
the proper tribunal. The issues were 
fully litigated before the trial court and 
determined adversely to the contentions 


of the relator. There was evidence to 
support the findings, and we see no rea- 
son for this court to interfere therewith. 
“The area having been legally estab- 
lished as a residential district, and the 
relator thereafter claiming the right to 
erect and operate a factory therein, the 
burden is upon him to show that the 
proposed industry would not impair the 
value of the property within the district 
or seriously interfere with its proper 
enjoyment as residential property.” 


MAKING RESALES 


According to the holding of the Penn- 
sylvania supreme court in the case of 
Smith, De Macedo & Co. vs. Swift & Co., 
110 Atl. 141, where goods are sold for 
export and resale abroad, and on arrival 
there are found not to be of the contract 
kind and are sold by the buyer for the 
seller’s account, the buyer is bound to 
exercise good faith and reasonable judg- 
ment and diligence in making the resale, 


in order to preserve the right to hold the 
seller liable in damages measured by the 
excess of the value of goods of the con- 
tract kind, at the contract time and 
place for delivery, above the value at 
that time and place of the goods de- 
livered. A. L. H. Srreer. 





A Windmill Corn-Grinding Plant 


There is an old windmill at Middle- 
town, R. I., that is still doing service in 
grinding corn meal for the village and 
its vicinity. It is one of the very few 
remaining plants of its kind in the Unit- 
ed States. : 

The old-fashioned gristmill is becoming 
more and more of a rarity. Nearly all 
the meal consumed in the United States 
is prepared in big, modern mills, and the 
ancient stone-ground variety is hard to 
find. 

Mechanically, the old-time gristmill is 
one of the simplest ever used in the 
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preparation of cereal foodstuffs. The 
corn goes through a hopper and is ground 
between two large stones, one of which 
revolves. 





Bread Sales on the Pacific Coast 


Seatritze, Wasu., July 29.—Bakers 
along the Pacific Coast report a general 
depression in the bread business. Out- 
puts are reduced materially in every city 
where quantity wholesale business is 
done. Small towns and country districts 
are doing a more nearly normal business. 
Ordinarily this should be the busiest sea- 
son, owing to the warmer weather and 
the summer tourist trade, but unsettled 
labor conditions, with the usual after- 
strike effects, and an extraordinarily 
heavy vacationing of .local people, have 
caused the present depression. Competi- 
tion, consequently, is keen, with a tend- 
ency to price-cutting to maintain volume. 

Bread prices are being maintained on 
standard brands, but there is a greater 
number of price-cutters in the field after 
business than usual, and larger factories 
are finding it more difficult to get a 
profit-sharing price for a good product. 
There is, however, little tendency to re- 
duce quality to fit a weak market. Prices 
range 9@10c for the 1-lb and 13@14c 
for the 114-lb, loaf. 

Small buying in the flour market is the 
rule, bakers being well stocked on old 
flours. A few bakers are buying their 
present needs to insure carrying over old 
flour enough to last into the new-crop 
season for blending. Much interest is 
shown as to the quality of the new flour, 
especially the northern and _ eastern 
brands commonly used here. 

Labor conditions continue very much 
unsettled in all districts outside of south- 
ern California, where the American 
plan, or open shop, is working smoothly. 
In San Francisco a strike of salesmen 
is involving union bakers and causing 
considerable trouble. 
coma are holding to the. American plan, 
and working full crews of both driver- 
salesmen and bakers without trouble. In 
Seattle, however, the unions seem to be 
more effective, and have succeeded in get- 
ting their men back into a number of the 
larger shops, and are still making a 
strong fight.. They have given up their 
former demands, and the men are work- 
ing in many cases with non-union men in 
the same shops. The largest shops are 
holding out, and are increasing their out- 
puts daily. : 

The sugar problem continues to be seri- 
ous, many bakers finding it difficult to get 
enough to meet daily needs. Several 
cargoes of island sugar arrived during 
the month, and eased the situation some- 
what. 

The gasoline shortage caused consid- 
erable worry during the month. Oil com- 
panies promised to care for the needs of 
bakers, but doled out supplies from day 
to day and did not allow them to ac- 
cumulate stocks sufficient to guarantee 
deliveries. In the Northwest many of the 
smaller centers were without gasoline for 
days at a time, and bakers there had to 
resort to horses to deliver their product. 
The shortage continues, with little prom- 
ise of relief from the supply companies. 

In central and eastern Washington, 
Oregon and northern California, local 
electrical storms and heavy rains pre- 
ceded and followed by excessively hot 
weather caused considerable trouble 
among bakers, it being difficult to main- 
tain quality. In eastern Washington a 
cloudburst washed out bridges and roads, 
causing some difficulty among bakers who 
do an extensive shipping business. 





Argentina—Grain Exports 





Exports of grain from Argentina, by cal- 

endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 

1986*..... 135,006 63,906 21,833 
So) eee 119,578 74,804 33,023 8 
7S 107,510 20,402 15,642 6 
| SS 32,943 28,228 5,607 18,683 
1026...... 84,321 113,140 25,192 55,421 
0 Pee 92,172 173,223 38,658 40,898 
ara 36,028 139,451 33,131 24,426 
1913... 103,328 189,239 40,026 61.410 
2043...... 96,484 190,352 20,290 61,824 
1911 83,896 4,928 16,369 35,259 
. ee 69,142 104,727 23,812 25,599 
1909.. 92,263 89,499 34,928 29,049 
19G8....:.. 133,441 67,390 41,558 30,360 
1907... 98,392 50,262 30,066 9,936 
1906. 82,501 106,046 21,199 3,588 


*Five months (Jan, 1-June 10). 
Exports of barley in 1919, 1,525,000 bus 
(000’s not omitted); 1918, 268,000 bus; 1917, 


627,000 bus; 1916, 2,439,000 bus; 10-year av- 
erage, 


1910-19, 1,266,000 bus. 


Portland and Ta-. 
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New York, N. Y., July 31.—High 
money rates and a stringent credit mar- 
ket were the factors which forced re- 
newed liquidation in Wall Street this 
week. It is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that the harvesting requirements are 
imposing great burdns upon the banks, 
and indications are of still higher inter- 
est rates before the year closes. The 
Wall Street loan account has been great- 
ly reduced. Immense aggregate advances 
have been made, however, to commercial 
borrowers, with the result that the total 
loan account is considerably greater than 
it ordinarily is at this season, 

It may be that, with increased gold im- 
ports from the other side, there will be 
relief felt early enough to safeguard the 
banks and enable them to pass through 
the period of usual autumn stringency 
without difficulty. On the other hand, 
the situation indicates that there will be 
a heavy demand for money, and that 
many borrowers may find it difficult to 
finance their requirements on the usual 
basis. 


MORE GOLD IMPORTS 


More foreign gold is coming this way, 
and it looks as if there would be a good 
deal of the metal sent over in payment 
for the Anglo-French loan maturity in 
October. The borrowers have already 
established large credit balances here for 
the purpose of paying off this loan, but 
the indications are that the operation 
will not be completed until a good deal 
more metal has been remitted. The Fed- 
eral Reserve banks would be glad to get 
a good deal more foreign gold as a re- 
serve basis for the extensive lending op- 
erations in which they are engaged. The 
United States now has, however, about 
40 per cent of the world’s gold supply, 
and it is believed that these reserves will 
be further increased as a consequence of 
the purchases at London of South Af- 
rican metal for American account. 
INVESTMENT 


SPECULATION AND 


The stock market is largely a stagnant 
affair. A few stocks are bid up occasion- 
ally, but the outside public is not in- 











clined to extend its commitments or to 
become heavily interested in the trading. 
Heavy selling of General Motors stock 
“aused some excitement, as it was inter- 
preted as meaning that unpleasant de- 
velopments might be witnessed in the 
motor industry. One stock exchange firm 
alone on Tuesday sold 60,000 shares, and 
altogether something approaching 100,- 
000 shares were said .to have changed 
hands. Much of this stock has been held 
by bankers who are members of the 
syndicate which underwrote it. 

The indications are that there will be 
a good recovery in these and other motor 
shares before long. The motor-car has 
come to be virtually a necessity in Ameri- 
can life. It cannot longer be regarded as 
a luxury, except perhaps for the few 
types made for millionaire patronage. 
The motor industry has come to be one 
of the greatest in the country. Ameri- 
can manufacturers are supplying various 
South American and other countries 
which formerly obtained their cars from 
European markets. 

The bond market is broadening. There 
has been some increase in the demand 
for good bonds of the investment type. 
It is believed that these will appreciate 
in value, especially those which can be 
obtained at prices showing an income re- 
turn of 714% or 8 per cent. American 
investors are becoming discriminating 
bond-buyers. The indications are that a 
good many new bond issues will be of- 
fered later on, as the pressure upon the 
market is very great. The investment 
situation is full of important cross move- 
ments, but the chances are that the mar- 
ket will show greater breadth and in- 
creased buying power before many weeks 
have elapsed. 

The bond-dealers will be glad to see 
greater activity, as they are having a 
hard time in interesting their customers 
in long-term securities. The general ce- 
mand is for short-term issues which are 
exceptionally attractive and which pes- 
sess a broad market. Investors are now 
buying the Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness on a 5% per cent basis. The 
great virtue of these securities is that 
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they have valuable tax-exemption fea- 
tures. The chances are that more of the 
Treasury loans will be put out within the 
next few months, as the government has 
enormous expenditures to make in con- 
nection with the undertakings which de- 
velop out of the European struggle. 


POLITICS 


Wall Street was generally pleased with 
the letters of acceptance, which were re- 
garded as constructive and likely to pro- 
mote business expansion. They were con- 
sidered to be temperate in tone and of 
the type which indicates that ultraradical 
doctrines will not be tolerated. Much 
may happen before election, however, to 
change sentiment, and it would not be 
surprising if the stock market was called 
upon to reflect more or less uncertainty 
later on in connection with a proper so- 
lution of the great problems of the cam- 
paign. 

The political outlook is interesting, and 
attracting much attention. It is appar- 
ent that the candidates will adopt the 
advertising campaign expedient as a help 
in advising the people concerning the 
carrying out of economic programmes. 
One thing which both parties are likely 
to make a good deal of is the necessity 
of reducing the high cost of living. Ex- 
cessive outlays for living expenses are 
seriously burdening the public, and it 
looks as if there would be many pro- 
posals made by both parties for dealing 
with the evils resulting from record- 
breaking prices for clothing, merchandise 
and other essentials. Economists have 
declared throughout that successive wage 
advances were becoming a prime factor 
making for increased living expenses, 


RECORD GOVERNMENT TAXES 


The United States government col- 
lected during the fiscal year just ended 
the greatest tax bill ever exacted from 
the people during such a period. It 
amounted to $5,410,284,874, and exceed- 
ed by about $300,000,000 all official esti- 
mates as to the exact amount that the tax 
would bring in. The tax levy of 1919 
was only $3,839,950,612, so that the with- 
drawals of last year were more than $1, 
200,000,000 greater than the previous high 
record, 

The wonder is that the people have 
stood this burden as well as they have, 
for the demand was extraordinary and 
particularly oppressive at a time when 
the people were trying as best they could 
to lower living costs. It is apparent, 
however, that the people will have to 
bear heavy taxation for some years to 
come, as the prodigious war outlays, to- 
gether with the enormous waste which 
the destructive struggle involved, created 
conditions which make it imperative for 
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the governments to lay heavy burdens 
upon their subjects. 

President Hadley, of Yale University, 
has warned legislatures that this is “a 
singularly inopportune time for anything 
that involves increased national expense 
at Washington, because everything of this 
sort tends to increase the high cost of 
living.” He added this extremely sug- 
gestive warning: “If the advocates of the 
various education bills and_ soldiers’ 
bounty bills and public health bills get 
any considerable portion of their meas- 
ures passed, I anticipate economic dis- 
turbances in the immediate future which 
will be far greater in disastrous effect 
than the terrible crisis of 1873-1878, 
which some of us are just old enough to 
remember.” 

Every banking and money market ex- 
pert can testify to the real need for this 
idmonition, for the country must be 
spared oppressive taxation which is not 
absolutely essential at this time. The 
people realize that heavy taxation is in- 
evitable as a consequence of the war, but 
they may be expected to complain bit- 
terly against any attempt to load them 
down with taxes for non-essential pur- 
poses, 

LABOR AND POLITICS 

Action by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
in arranging to lay off from 11,000 to 
12,000 men on its eastern division, fol- 
lowing so closely the dismissal of sev- 
eral thousand employees by New Eng- 
land mills, has excited enough discussion 
to indicate that the labor issue may fig- 
ure prominently in the coming presiden- 
tial campaign. So far nothing has de- 
veloped to cause unsettlement in busi- 
ess circles, and the effort of political 
leaders will be to protect business in- 
terests as much as possible and prevent 
the agitation of the questions that are 
likely to cause unrest and concern. 

Nevertheless, the unsettlement of labor 
s so great that it is becoming increasing- 
ly difficult for large employers to deal 
with the human element in their business 
so as to insure continuous operation of 
their plants. With costs as high as they 
ire, and credit accommodation quoted at 
most prohibitive figures, it is obvious 
that the country must do what it can 
to increase its industrial output per 
init of worker. 





MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont., July 31.—Mon- 
tana millers have not been influenced by 
the changing prices of wheat in making 
their quotations on flour and feeds. 
Practically all the milling being done in 
the state is from wheat brought from 
ther sections and placed in the grain 
tanks at prices obtaining at the highest 
levels during the late winter, so that 
they have held to the view that business 
methods dictated that prices of their out- 
put should not be varied until the new 
wheat grown in the state this year is 
ready for the mill. Accordingly, there 
has been no shift in market quotations 
ind therefore no activity in the market. 
rhe prices at Great Falls today are: 
flour, $15@15.50, “in 98-lb cottons, car 
lots, f.o.b. Great Falls; mixed feed $56, 
and bran $54, same terms. 





MONTANA GRAIN INSPECTOR 


George H. Moran, of Minneapolis, will 
he the chief grain inspector for Montana. 
His appointment has been officially an- 
nounced by the Montana Grain-Grading 
ind Warehouse Commission, and he will 
issume his duties in this city on Aug. 5. 
He will take up his work in the state on 
\ug. 2, when he arrives at Bozeman for 
t conference with the members of the 
commission who will attend the annual 
meeting of the Northwestern Grain 
Dealers’ Association at Karst’s Cold 
Springs on Aug. 3-4. Mr. Moran has 
been with the federal grain department 
it Minneapolis. The state will be divid- 
ed into two districts, and he will have 
general supervision over all and will do 
the work for the east district. 

NOTES 

G. A. Bailey, a well-known grain man 
of Helena, was in Great Falls this week, 
and reported the grain crop good in the 
southern part of the state. 

Cc, Hoemet, of Minneapolis, arrived 
this week in Great Falls to take charge, 
aS manager, of the McCaull-Dinsmore 
Co.’s grain commission business. 

Great Falls is preparing to equip a 
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modern public camping-ground for auto- 
mobile tourists, and arrangements have 
been made to expend $2,100 for that 
work. 

That farming can bring as large fail- 
ures as some other lines is evidenced by 
the assignment this week by D. M. 
Schoonover of Fort Benton, a _ well- 
known rancher, who fixes his liabilities at 
$323,595, with assets of about $80,000. 
Mr. Schoonover asks exemption on but 
$350. 

Washington V. Talbot, superintendent 
of agricultural exhibits for the state 
fair, has a field of 80 acres of winter 
wheat of what is termed Montana 36, a 
pedigreed wheat furnished by the Mon- 
tana State College, which experts esti- 
mate will thresh out more than 40 bus 
to the acre. 

Assisted by County Agent F. E. Mc- 
Spadden in the work of preparing the 
Cascade County grass and grain exhibit 
for the state fair, C. M. Storms, proj- 
ect manager for the County Farm Bu- 
reau, has completed the grass section of 
the exhibit, and is now working upon 
grains. He has what is declared to be 
the best grass exhibit ever arranged for 
the county. 

Hansen Brothers, near Spionkop, have 
what has been termed the champion field 
of wheat for this section of Montana. 
County Agent F. E. McSpadden says 
the yield will approximate 60 bus to the 
acre, in his opinion. There are but 24 
acres in the field. This is not far from 
where the wheat was grown in 1911 by 
James Todd which won the James J. 
Hill silver cup trophy in the wheat show 
in New York. That yield was estimated 
at a little more than 75 bus to the acre. 

Nine members of the appropriations 
committee of the national House of 
Representatives, headed by Chairman 
Good, of Iowa, were here last Monday 
and inspected the Fort Shaw and Fair- 
field units of the Sun River irrigation 
project. They were accompanied by Di- 
rector A. P. Davis and others of the 
reclamation service. They declared them- 
selves well pleased with what they found 
on the project, but were reticent about 
what their report would be as to appro- 
priations for further work. 

Former County Commissioner E. E. 
Leech, of Valier, one of the prominent 
and successful ranchers and stockmen of 
that section, says there will be a big 


grain crop in Pondera County and that 
many of the fields will yield at least 25 
bus to the acre. Some, he says, will re- 
turn more than 30 bus. Mr. Leech is one 
of the pioneer advocates of summer- 
fallow, and also of seeding winter rye 
for both forage and seed. He thinks 
the banks should encourage summer-fal- 
low by insisting on that method by all 
farmers to whom they loan money for 
farming purposes, 

Great Falls, through the Commercial 
Club, will render support to the Spo- 
kane plan for a northwestern league of 
states to promote irrigation through fed- 
eral aid. That plan was agreed to at a 
meeting last Monday between the Spo- 
kane delegation headed by the president 
of the Chamber of Commerce there, W. 
S. Guilbert, and the irrigation committee 
of the Great Falls club. A delegation 
will go from this city to the meeting in 
Seattle, Sept. 15, to assist in the forma- 
tion of the league. One of the early 
projects to be exploited will be the Co- 
lumbia basin, which will include 2,000,000 
acres. Joun A. Curry. 





UTAH 


Ocpen, Utan, July 31.—Market for 
the new wheat crop took a decided slump 
this week, responding to the conditions 
pertaining to the remainder of the coun- 
try. In fact, there was no buying, ex- 
cepting by a few grain men who had 
made delivery contracts for the week, 
and the prices offered were the lowest 
in recent years, being below the former 
government guaranty. The buyers of- 
fered $2 bu for hard wheat, and $1.90 
for soft. Very little moved, the growers 
being unwilling to part with their grain 
at the quotations and the buyers unwill- 
ing to give any more. 

These conditions had an immediate ef- 
fect upon the flour market. The sag was 
quite noticeable in the retail prices, which 
seemed to drop even more rapidly than 
the wholesale, for the decline during the 
week ending today was $1 bbl in Salt 
Lake City, and almost that figure here. 

Wholesale prices on flour, f.o.b, Ogden, 
were $12 bbl for hard-wheat flours, $11.50 
for family patents and $11.25 for soft- 
wheat flours, basis 49-lb cotton bags. 
Offerings for the southeastern states were 
at $11.50 for highest patent and $11.20 
for standard flour, basis 98-lb cotton 
bags, f.o.b. Ohio River and lower Mis- 
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sissippi River points. Several offers were 
received from Pacific Coast buyers at 
$12.75 bbl for hard-wheat flour, basis 
98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b. Pacific Coast 
common points. 

Bran has been in liberal demand dur- 
ing the week at $60 ton, f.o.b. Ogden..- 
There have been no sales to Pacific Coast 
buyers. 


NOTES 


Fire, Tuesday, damaged the Spanish 
Fork (Utah) bakery $5,000. 

Extermination of rodents on a 100,000- 
acre tract in San Juan County, southern 
Utah, has been started by the state crop- 
pests commission. Sulphide balls are be- 
ing dropped in the prairie dog holes and 
covered over, the gas killing the rodents 
before they can dig to air. Prairie dogs 
have done much damage to wheat in that 
section. 

Building of the new elevator for the 
Holley Milling Co.’s Salt Lake plant will 
increase the storage capacity from 50,000 
bus grain to 130,000. The old storage 
facilities were four large steel tanks, 
forming the elevator. The new room has 
been provided through building a con- 
crete tank, rectangular in floor dimen- 
sions, at the side of the mill. 

Eight directors of the Utah-Idaho 
Sugar Co. are named in a new complaint 
filed at Boise, Idaho, charging violation 
of the Lever act and alleged profiteering 
in sales of sugar. The complaint is 
based upon the recent increase in west- 
ern sugar prices to the proportionate 
level of those in the East. The directors 
charged are Charles W. Cutler, Merrill 
Nibley, Thomas R. Cutler, Stephen H. 
Love, W. S. McCornick, David A. Smith, 
James Murdock and W. H. Wattis. 

Organization of a great reclamation 
project dealing with land adjoining Great 
Salt Lake, which has been uncovered by 
the receding waters of Bear River Bay, 
the northeastern arm of the lake, is re- 
ceiving departmental consideration, ac- 
cording to Congressman Milton H. Well- 
ing, who has returned to Utah from 
Washington. The land exposed by these 
receding waters aggregates about 35,000 
acres, which is susceptible to successful 
agricultural development and which can 
be made quite valuable by the building 
of dikes and a comprehensive drainage 
system, according to the congressman. 

W. E. Zuppann. 
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RESEARCH WORK IN MILLING 





Association of Operative Millers Makes Arrangements for Programme of 
Investigation for Benefit of Its Members 


The Association of Operative Millers 
is making arrangements for a consider- 
able amount of investigational and re- 
search work along milling lines, to be 
carried on under its auspices, the results 
of this work to be bulletined at proper 
time to its members. In a part of this 
work, the association is to be assisted by 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, whose officers have assured the 
heartiest co-operation. 

In order to make this work of value, it 
is necessary that uniformity be intro- 
duced into the methods of conducting the 
investigations. With this in view, the 
Association of Operative Millers is rec- 
ommending to all its members that, in 
the laboratory work in connection with 
flour mills, the methods given below be 
used. It is also suggested that members 
who do not have their own laboratories, 
but send their products to commercial 
laboratories, request that determinations 
be made in line with the following 
methods: 

Moisture—Use a low form flat-bottom 
vessel provided with a cover. Quickly 
weigh a five-gram portion of the sample 
into the moisture dish; place in an oven 
maintained at 101 to 105 degrees centi- 
grade, and dry for three hours; remove 
from the oven; replace cover; cool in a 
desiccator and weigh. Repeat the drying 
for half hour intervals until the weight 
becomes constant. The loss in weight 
in centigrams, divided by five, is the per- 
centage of moisture. 

Ash—ignite three to five grams of the 
sample in a suitable crucible in a muffle 
furnace at a low, red heat until the ash 
becomes white or gray-white. Avoid fus- 
ing the ash. 

Protein in Flour—Determine the ni- 
trogen by either the Kjeldahl, Gunning, 
or Kjeldahl-Gunning-Arnold method. The 
protein to be calculated using the factor 
Nx 5.7. . 

Protein in Wheat—The protein of the 
wheat is to be determined in the finely 
ground meal of the whole wheat by one 
of the methods provided for in the de- 
termination of protein in flour. The pro- 
tein to be calculated using the factor 
Nx 5.7. 

Protein in Feed Material—Determine 
the nitrogen as in the case of flour, and 
calculate the protein, using the factor 
Nx 6.25. 

Crude Fiber—Weigh out about two 
grams f finely ground sample; dry; ex- 
_tract the fat; transfer to an 800-cc vessel 
having a reflux condenser, and add 200 
ce of boiling 1.25 per cent sulphuric acid. 
Boil for 30 minutes and then add 200 ce 
of boiling 3.52 per cent sodium hydroxide 
solution, and boil for 30 minutes. Re- 
move from the heat; make the solution 
slightly acid, and filter onto an alundum 
or Gooch crucible; wash until free of 
acid, and then wash once with alcohol and 
once with ether; place in drying oven, 
and dry to constant weight. Cool, weigh 
and incinerate; cool and weigh. The loss 
in weight is calculated as crude fiber. 

Cold Water-Soluble Extract—Use the 
method of the A. O. A. C. as follows: 
Weigh 20 grams of the flour into a 500- 
ce Erlenmeyer flask and add gradually 
200 cc of water at 10 degrees centigrade; 
shake vigorously when about 50 cc of the 
water has been added, and continue 
shaking during the addition of the re- 
mainder. Allow to stand at 10 degrees 
centigrade for 40 minutes, shaking occa- 
senaliy. Filter through a large, dry, 
coarse filter paper, returning the first 
runnings to the filter, until a clear fil- 
trate is obtained. Pipette 20 ce of the 
clear filtrate into a tarred dish; evapo- 
rate to dryness on a steam bath, and dry 
to constant weight in an oven at 100 de- 
grees centigrade for period of 30 min- 
utes. 

Loaf Volume—Measure the volume of 
the baked loaf by means of seed dis- 
placement in a box for the purpose. 
Such box will have an open top, with 
edges true and smooth, so that the excess 
seed may be accurately stricken off. Care 
must be taken, in making this measure- 
ment, that the box is not jarred or shak- 
en; otherwise the volume will not be ac- 
curate. Rape or flax seed js satisfactory. 


Special equipment now on the market for 
this determination, using seed displace- 
ment, is equally satisfactory. 

The preceding are methods which the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists 
officially adopted as its standard. In 
addition, there are proposed methods for 
other determinations, which are being 
used by the cereal chemists. It is re- 
quested that, in investigations touching 
bread comparisons, water soluble solids, 
reducing sugars, acidity and bread for- 
mulas, the following methods be ob- 
served: 

Color Scale for Bread Comparison— 
Color to be reported in terms as indicat- 
ed below, the words being preferred to 
numbers: patent, 100 equaling excellent, 
99 normal or good, 98 poor; straight, 96 
equaling excellent, 95 normal or good, 
94 poor; clear, 90 equaling excellent, 89 
normal or good, 88 poor, 

Water-Soluble Solids — Twenty-five 
grams of the sample are shaken thorough- 
ly with 250 ce of distilled water free 
from carbon dioxide. Digest for one 
hour in a water bath at 40 degrees centi- 
grade, shaking every 15 minutes; centri- 
fuge and filter on a dry filter. In an 
aliquot of this solution, using 25 cc, de- 
termine the water-soluble solids by evapo- 
ration, first on the water bath and finally 
in an oven at 100 degrees centigrade. 
Dry to constant weight. 

Reducing Sugars—Use 10 ce of the 
filtrate from the water-soluble solids so- 
lution. Determine the reducing sugar ac- 
cording to the methods of Munson and 
Walker. Calculate the results to crys- 
tallized maltose, and report as such. 

Acidity—Use 50 ce of the filtrate pre- 
pared in the determination of water- 
soluble solids, and titrate with twentieth 
normal alkali, using 2 ce of carefully 
neutralized phenolphthalein indicator. 
Each ce of N/20 alkali will be equivalent 
to .0045 gram of lactic acid. 

Bread Formula—The fermentation pe- 
riod for the formula below will be frome 


four to-five and one-half hours, suitable 
time for proofing — added: flour; 
392 grams; sugar, 7; salt, 5; yeast, 5; 
lard, 5.5. 

Where.a mechanical mixer is used, a 
proportional amount of dough will be 
mixed and then scaled so as to contain 
392 grams of flour. The scaling to be 
done before fermentation. All results 
will be in pounds per barrel, and re- 
ported as such. 





QUALITY REQUIREMENT 


A Kansas Supreme Court Decision Denies 
Mill’s Right to Recover Because Flour 
Was Not Up to Contract 


A court decision of practical interest 
to every dealer in flour has been handed 
down by the Kansas supreme court in 
the case of Kansas Flour Mills Co. vs. 
Moll, 189 Pac. 940. 

Plaintiff sued to recover $270 as dam- 
ages for non-acceptance of a flour ship- 
ment, but the supreme court affirms a 
judgment of the district court at Olathe 
denying the right to recover. 

The contract was for the sale of three 
shipments of Fanchon, a_high-patent 
hard-wheat flour. The first shipment was 
of contract grade, and was accepted. 
The second shipment was accepted, too, 
but defendant buyer afterwards com- 
plained that some of it was soft-wheat 
flour. The third shipment was made un- 
der an order bill of lading with sight 
draft attached, and the trial judge found 
that this flour was properly rejected, as 
it contained a substantial percentage of 
soft wheat. Defendant also sought to 
justify rejection of the third shipment 
on the ground that the second contained 
soft wheat. 

The trial judge further found that, as 
the third shipment was made under a 
bill of lading, with a draft attached, the 
defendant had no opportunity to exam- 
ine or test the flour, and that, when the 
mill’s agent came to adjust the matter 
and arrange for an acceptance of the 
flour, the defendant offered to pay for 
and accept it if plaintiff would warrant 
that it was straight hard-wheat flour; 
or he offered to accept another shipment 
with such a warranty. These proposals 
were rejected by the mill, and the de- 





PROGRESS OF AGRICULTURE IN ALASKA 





Most people regard Alaska as a gold 
and fur country, yet the United States 
Department of Agriculture’s experiment 
stations located in Alaska have demon- 
strated that Alaska is not only a food- 
producing country but that if the latent 
resources of the Territory are developed 
the Alaskan wheatfields are destined to 
play an important part in the economic 
life of the nation. 

The twenty-first annual report of the 
Alaska Experiment Station is now avail- 
able. The volume is truly a romance of 
agricultural accomplishment. When it is 
considered that one of the experiment 
stations is located in the Yukon valley 
only 75 miles from the Arctic Circle, 
where the yearly frost-free period is 
about 97 days, some appreciation can be 
had of the difficulties that prevail. 

According to the report, the Sitka sta- 
tion propagates and tests, and to some 
extent disseminates, all manner of plants 
that promise to be useful in Alaska. The 
chief line of work at the Fairbanks sta- 
tion is the growing of grain, the testing 
of the adaptability of varieties of grain, 
sand the dissemination in small quantities 
of the surplus seed grain produced. At 
Rampart, the chief lines of work are the 

roduction of new varieties of wheat, 
arley, and oats by means of hybridiza- 
tion, the testing and selection of hybrids, 
and the increase of those proving valu- 
able. Hardy alfalfa is grown, as well as 
vegetables, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the best cultural methods to be pur- 
sued. Cattle- and sheep-breeding work is 
conducted at the Kodiak station, and at 
Matanuska experiments are made with 
growing grain and sugar beets. A small 


nursery has also been started here: for 
propagating hardy nursery stock for dis- 
tribution in the Matanuska valley. 

In 1918 a distribution of seed grain 
was made to a number of farmers in 


the Tanana valley in an effort to induce 
them to begin grain production on an 
independent basis. The results were so 
satisfactory that the experiment was re- 
peated in 1919. In that year 22 farmers 
in the Tanana valley produced 1,128 
bus of spring wheat, 2,811 bus of oats, 
and 121% bus of barley. During the 
same season the station at Fairbanks 
— 303 bus of spring wheat, 774 

us of oats, and 125 bus of barley. A 
small flour mill was installed at the Fair- 
banks station in 1918, where Alaska- 
grown wheat has been milled into an ex- 
cellent bread flour. 

The 1918 report of the Alaska Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations can be had, 
upon request, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
Dp. C. 





Roumanian Corn for Export 


Reports from commercial sources state 
that the Roumanian government has au- 
thorized the exportation of 10,000,000 bus 
corn. Of this amount 400,000 bus have 
been sold to Italy. The average corn ex- 
ports from Roumania. during the five- 
year period 1909-1913 amounted to near- 
ly 39,000,000 bus. 





Japan’s Trade With China 


According to the Japan Times and 
Mail, the trade situation between Japan 
and China has been restored almost to 
normal, although transactions in a few 
lines are still at a standstill. Despite 
the gradual increase of exports, the value 
of trade, both in exports and in imports, 
still does not come to the total of former 
days, ewing to the advance of silver 
quotations, according to the finance de- 
partment authorities, who, however, take 
very optimistic views as to the future. 
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fendant’s persistent refusal to pay for 
the flour tendered was followed by suit 
by the mill. After referring to the find- 
ings made by the trial judge, the supreme 
court says: y 

“The plaintiff insists that, under the 
facts and findings in the case, the plain- 
tiff is entitled to recover. It is said that 
it was the duty of the defendant to re- 
ceive the shipment upon arrival, and 
that there was no justification for his 
demand of a guaranty. The defendant 
was not required to accept any flour ex- 
cept the kind purchased. He purchased 
Fanchon flour, and the evidence of both 
parties agrees that it is a high-grade 
hard-wheat patent flour. That which was 
shipped to defendant was not the kind 
of flour purchased. The objection to it 
was not that it was an inferior grade of 
Fanchon flour, but that it was not that 
brand of flour. One witness who exam- 
ined it said that about 25 to 30 per cent 
of it was made from soft wheat. It was 
shown that flour made from hard wheat 
differs ‘materially in quality, as well as 
in value, from soft-wheat flour. There 
is testimony to the effect that flour made 
from soft wheat is ‘kind of sticky, and 
that a sack of hard-wheat flour yields 
four or five loaves more of bread than 
can be made from a sack of soft-wheat 
flour. 

“But, regardless of the difference in 
value of quality in the two kinds of 
flour, the defendant had a right to insist 
on the article he had purchased. He was 
no more required to accept the shipment 
of soft-wheat flour than if it had been 
buckwheat flour or corn meal. The con 
tract made may not have constituted a 
warranty in the strict sense, but there 
was an implied obligation that the seller 
would ship and tender Fanchon flour; 
that is, hard-wheat flour. That was a 
condition precedent to liability of the 
buyer for non-acceptance.” 

After citing judicial precedents, th 
court proceeds: 

“In the note of the last case cited, it is 
said: ‘Without reference to whether the 
description of an article in a contract of 
sale is regarded as a condition precedent, 
a warranty of identity, or an implied 
warranty of quality, it is well settled 
that, where the description refers to an 
article of a specific kind, an article cor 
responding with this description must ly 
tendered, in order to place upon the pur 
chaser any obligation to accept it. Strict 
compliance is usually the test. 

“Defendant did not demand _ inspec 
tion, but as the flour was shipped ther 
was no opportunity for inspection. H« 
did challenge the shipment on the groun«! 
that it was not the article purchased, and 
he did this because the former shipment 
was not the kind of flour specified in the 
contract. Because of that shipment hx 
had some reason to question that  th« 
flour sent complied with the contract. In 
refusing it he took the risk of paying 
damages if the flour had turned out to 
be hard-wheat flour, but, as we have seen, 
the shipment had a greater proportion ot 
soft wheat in it than was in the second 
one. If he had paid the draft and taken 
possession of the flour, he would have 
had the right to turn it back to the plain 
tiff and recover the price paid, or if he 
kept it he could have recovered the dam- 
ages sustained by the violation of the 
contract, or he could reject the flour, as 
he did, for non-compliance with the con- 
tract. , 

“Plaintiff argues that he [defendant] 
had no right to demand the giving of a 
guaranty that the flour was the article 
purchased. It is true there was no stipu- 
lation of that kind in the contract but, in 
view of his experience with the former 
shipment, it was not unreasonable that 
he should ask some assurance that the 
article tendered was that which he had 
bought. It was at least a notice to 
plaintiff that defendant must have an 
opportunity to test the shipment before 
accepting it. Although plaintiff’s repre 
sentative was on the ground in negotia- 
tions with the defendant, and had learned 
the grounds of defendant’s objection, he 
did not offer defendant an opportunity 
to test the flour, and would not give him 
any assurance that the flour tendered 
was the kind provided for in the contract. 
Even if the defendant had no right to 
demand the guaranty that was asked, he 
was entitled to reject the article substi- 
tuted for that which he had purchased.” 

A. L. H. Street. 
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CHICAGO, JULY 31 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 

f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 

Leading Minneapolis brands, % 

sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 

MOTCRBMUD ccccccccccccecevse $14.25@14.50 
Spring patent, jute ............ 13.25@13.90 
Spring straights, jute .......... 12.00@12.50 
Spring elears, jute ............. 10.85 @11.00 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ...... 8.00@ 8.75 


City mills’ spring patents, jute. 13.50@13.60 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute, new..... $12.60@13.00 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 11.75 @12.00 
Clear, southern, jute ........... 9.00@ 9.40 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute, new.$12.40@13.00 
Patent, 96 BGP GORE cccicccvseccs 11.50@12,.00 
Clear, Kansas, jute ..........+. 10.00@10.75 


RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..$11.50@12.00 
Rye flour, standard, jute ..... ++ 10.00@10.50 
WHEAT—The most sensational decline in 
the history of the trade under legitimate 
conditions was experienced this week, fu- 
tures dropping and closing 42% @46\4c low- 
r, and cash prices being off 53@57c for the 
week. A scarcity of buyers, with increased 
hedging sales and a withdrawal of the ex- 
porters, was the feature. The effect of a 
ack of speculative buying was seen in the 
ction of the market. Prices were down to 
vithin 6c of the figures that were guaran- 
eed by the government last year, and are 
he lowest of the season so far. The trade 
s expecting still lower prices unless the 
vressure of selling cash wheat and futures 
s curtailed. Range for the week, with com- 
parisons: 
Last week 


This week Last year 


No. 1 red. 231% @2865 283@285 226 @227 
No. 2 red. 229 @282 277@285 223 @224 
No. 1 hard 231 @288 285@288 226%@229 
No, 2 hard 230 @274 285@288 228% @227 
No. 1 n, s. 237 @265 290@... 235 @260 
No. 2 n, 8. 238 @... 285@... 230 @2560 
No. 1 GB ® cscus @284 ...@... 240 @270 


CORN—Prices dropped to the lowest of 
he season for cash and deferred futures, 
ith the close around the inside of the week. 
the declines in futures and in wheat were 
he depressing factors. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 


mix.. 184 @152 146 @153 194 @198 
» mix.. 185 @147 148% @152 193% @198 
mix.. 136 @149 150 @153 196 @198 
} mix.. 188 @155 152 @156%196 @201 
yel... 185 @153 147%@151%195 @200 
yel... 1986 @Qarce cesce eee 196 @199 
yel... 188 @147%..... @157% 198 @199 
yel... 140% @155% 152% @158 197 @201 
wh.. 140 @162 157 @159 204 @208 
OATS—A decline to the lowest prices of 
he season was made at the end of July, 


No. 2 white selling down to 72¢c and No, 3 
hite to 71c, at the close the former showing 
loss of 58c from the high point in June, 
vhile July went out at 69c, the lowest of 
ie season. July closed 19%c lower for the 
eek, while the other futures were off 6%c. 

Range: 

Last week 

@95 


This week 
White. 65 @91% 85 


Last year 
74% @80% 





white. 71 @93 90% @98 75 @81% 
white. 72 @97 94 @99% T7%@s83 
1 white. 72 @94 96 @99 81% @81% 
RYE—Liquidating sales by alleged export- 
ers and speculative longs, combined with 


selling by cash holders and the cancellation 
of contracts for 500,000 bus with seaboard 
exporters, combined with the break in other 
grains, depressed prices to the lowest in 
months, with losses of 18%@28e for the 
week on futures, with the close today at 
$1.92% @1.93 for September, and $1.56% 
isked for December. No, 2 closed at the 
owest of the week, after a range of $1.88 
> 


» 94 


1 
BARLEY—Market weak, with trading 
ight and prices lower, declines for the week 
being 12c, with a range of 85c@$1.17, and 
the close 85@95c. September closed today 
$1.083% and December at the same price. 
reed dealers bought low-grades on an oat 
basis, 
CORN GOODS—Market weaker, with the 
ecline in corn. Trade has improved, and 
Corn meal, yellow 
cream meal, yellow 
4, White $3, pearl hominy, $3.92; 
sranulated hominy, $3.87%,—per 100 Ibs, 
n car lots. Rolled oats, shipment after Aug. 
15, $4.62% per 90-lb sack, while spot goods 
5 oatmeal, $5.26 for ship- 
Trade improved on the 


prices are sharply lower. 
$3.80, 


white $3.87%; 
>; 





ire . Steel-cut 
ment after Aug. 15, 
decline, 

LINSEED MEAL—Market easy at $67 ton, 
f.0.b. Chicago. Linseed oil lower at $2.72 
for raw and $2.75 for boiled, in one- to four- 
bbI lots. Futures can be obtained at con- 
siderably lower prices, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Weekly receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 
7-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 





Flour, bbis..... 127 129 98 86 
Wheat, bus.... 1,216 6,443 524 1,071 
Corn, bus...... 1,801 971 645 715 
Oats, bus..... -'2,404 3,362 1,136 1,467 
Rye, bus....... 86 225 98 16 
Barley, bus.... 205 409 60 209 


MILWAUKEE, JULY 31 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car 
bbl, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 


lots, per 


-Spring patent, cotton .......... $13.25@13.50 
Spring straight, cotton ........ 12.00@12.75 
EPMO GHOGE, GOCEOM cccsecccacecs 11.30@12.00 
Second clear, cotton .......000. 8.75@ 9.30 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 10.40@10.75 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ..... 9.50@ 9.75 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ........ 8.75@ 9.75 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... 12.75 @13.00 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ..... seoe+@ 3.70 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ..... ooeee@ 3.60 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs, cotton ..... coon e@ 3.60 

MILLFEED—Lower. Standard bran, 


$45.50@46.50; standard fine middlings, $54@ 
56; flour middlings, $60@62; red dog, $70.50 





@72; oil meal, $64.50@65; hominy feed, 
$59,—all in 100‘b sacks, 
WHEAT—Declined 30@ 40c. Receipts, 29 


cars. Shippers and millers indifferent, await- 
ing larger offerings of grain. No. 1 north- 
ern, $2.60@2.90; No. 2, $2.50@2.85; No. 3, 
$2.40@2.80. 


BARLEY—Dropped 16@20c. Receipts, 139 


ears. Good demand for yellow from indus- 
tries. White sells at 8c discount. No. 3 
yellow, $1.39@1.51%; No. 4 yellow, $1.38@ 


1.48; No. 3 mixed, $1.32@1.49; No. 
$1.36@1.54, 

BARLEY—Off 12@lic. Receipts, 32 cars. 
Demand small, shippers and industries op- 


3 white, 


erating on small scale. No. 3, $1.08@1.18; 
No. 4, 97¢c@$1.12; feed and rejected, 90c@ 
$1.08, 

RYE—Down 35c. Receipts, 13 cars. Ship- 


pers in the market for new-crop offerings. 
Millers bought sparingly. No. 1, $1.76%@ 
1.98; No. 2, $1.75@1.98; No. 3, $1.72@1.97. 
OATS—Declined 14@l15c. Receipts, 176 
cars. Good demand from shippers; offerings 

















taken care of each day. No. 2 white, 76@ 

84c; No. 3 white, 73@84c; No. 4 white, 70 

@ 82e. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
19 1920 1919 

Flour, bbls... 5 

Wheat, bus.. 

Corn, bus.... 

Oats, bus.... 

Barley, bus.. ,395 

Rye, bus..... 20,550 29,700 2 7 4,050 

Feed, tons... 2,130 1,080 3,383 4,523 





ST. LOUIS, JULY 31 
FLOUR—Spring first patent $13.10@13.65, 
standard $12.50@13, first clear $10.20@10.60; 
hard winter patent $11.65@12, straight $11 
@11.40, first clear $10.20@10.60; soft winter 
patent $12@13, straight $11.30@11.80, first 
clear $9.50@10. 
MILLFEED—Hard 
at $48, brown shorts at 
shorts at $61, 
WHEAT—Demand very quiet at a decline 
of 45@50c. Receipts, 902 cars, against 608 


bran sold at $47, soft 
$56.50, and gray 





last week. Closing prices: No. 1 red, $2.28 
@2.31; No. 2 red, $2.25@2.30; No. 3 red, 
$2.18@2.25; No. 1 hard, 28@2.31; No. 2 
hard, $2.28; No. 3 hard, $2.18. 
CORN—Quiet, and prices 20c lower, Re- 
ceipts, 188 cars, against 219. Closing prices: 
No. 1 corn, $1.43@1.44; No. 1 yellow, $1.44; 


No. 2 yellow, $1.43; No. 2 corn, $1.43. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-Ib 
sacks: corn meal, $4.30; cream meal, $4.40; 
grits and hominy, $4.45. 

OATS—Prices 15@1é6e lower; demand 
quiet. Receipts, 104 cars, against 145. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 oats, 7T7@78c; No. 3 white, 
T7@77Me, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

o—Receipts——, —Shipments—, 











1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls. 59,240 87,320 70,660 76,530 
Wh't, bus.1,694,325 3,333,569 876,960 1,152,230 


Corn, bus.. 269,100 207,978 179,470 193,860 
Oats, bus.. 302,000 774,000 253,330 191,510 
Rye, bus... 6,796 22,180 1,180 8,020 
“Barley, bus 14,400 6,400 5,020 2,040 





DULUTH, JULY 31 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b, mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 

WUT PRAGUE ook ceciccccccces $.....@14.65 
POOMOTS PRCORE oc ccrceesscccccce ‘asa 


11.50 @11.75 
9.50@10.00 
14.80@15.00 
14.30@14.50 


Wenwe GIOMT, JUGS cccscscssevcace 
BOCOM GIORF, FULE. ccc crisccccss 
No. 2 semolina 
Durum patent 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today, at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 
a i RE ith vceee kvw Sew seuss cases $5.40 
oo Se ee 5.75 
eg of Perera Terre 4.05 
Se |g Pere eee 5.60 
TT eR TET eT Tee reer 4.90 

WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

For weeks ending as follows: 
1920 bbls 1919 bbis 1918 bbis 
July 31..19,225 Aug. 2... 5,850 Aug. 3... .... 
July 24,.13,520 July 26.. 5,830 July 27.. ..... 


July 17..20,935 July 19..10,435 July 20..20,200 
July 10..16,740 July 12..14,805 July 13..14,135 

WHEAT—Futures declined from the open- 
ing, and failed to recuperate, closing on bot- 
tom. The break in spring and durum ran 
44c and 43c. Winter wheat opened late in 
the week, and declined 23%c. Trading lim- 


ited, with no pressing selling, or much desire 
on the part of buyers to make purchases. 
There was also restricted trading in the cash 
market, due to small offerings. 


Shippers and 








millers cleared up the daily supplies without 
trouble, and prevented accumulations, Prices 
reflected the weakness of the future market, 
and the whole list closed heavy. 


PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 


Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
July 24 .... 91 @92 205 -++@... 
July 26 .... 87% @89% 194 93@115 
July 27 .... 81 @s8&2 188 93@115 
ME EE. Aden OSKEE CUES 185% 93@115 
ee Be asad 0 6 tw eee 181% 90@115 
See OP sees suns Qeccs 179% 85@110 
lS eee. Pree 174% 80@105 
Aug. 2, 1919 70% @71% 156 126@132 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-— Domestic—~, -—Bonded——, 


1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
ee 15 124 2 oe 5 oe 
rere 229 1,320 1 ee ee ee 
Barley 48 258 25 1 ee 7 
Flaxseed .. 685 129 75 7 oe 28 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


co Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
1918 


Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 
Spring .... 163 25 1 346 10 
Durum .... 268 56 és 346 25 
Winter .... 6 10 ee 

Totals .. 437 $1 1 692 35 
OM cccses 4 70 4 1 52 5 
ee 222 94 -» 556 75 e° 
Barley .... 23 429 - 79 500 3 

Bonded... _ es os o" 60 3 
Flaxseed .. 142 93 3 103 45 15 

Bonded... 1 ° 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, July 31, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 


1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1, 2 nor : 21 25 1 8 7 3 
2 dk nor } 
3 dk nor _ 
3 nor ) 39 31 1 1 
All other 
spring .. 303 23 1 75 3 
1am dur } 
1,2dur j 164 109 42 5 
All other 
durum .. 226 8 5 is 5 
Winter .... 1 1 os 1 4 1 
ere as ka i 148 18 1 
Totals .. 744 166 7 350 43 6 


FLAXSEED—Liquidation was on in the 
futures, and prices showed no stability until 
midweek. Trading was not important, but 
selling pressed and buyers offered no sup- 
port. Market declined-mainly of its own 
weight. When operators thought the break 
had been sufficient, they checked any further 
drop and forced a temporary reaction, but 
part of this was lost by the deferred deliv- 
eries in the end, while July closed steady 
but featureless. The net loss on the week 
ranges from lic in the current month to 
15 and léec in the distant ones. The cash 
market closed at 4c under the September, 
instead of July price to 10c over. To-arrive 
also closed 4c under the near future, Stocks 
show no material change. Accumulations 
are rather heavy. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 





Opening Aug. 2 

July 26 High Low July 31 1919 
July ..$3.29 $3.30 $3.12 2 ~— 
Sept. 3.37 3.37% 3.18 6.07 
Oct. 3.41 3.41 3.21 5.87 
Nov. .. 3.41 3.41 3.21% 5.81 








KANSAS CITY, JULY 31 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter-wheat 


flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 

Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

ce, SEPT fe reer eee ee $12.50@13.00 

CEE Sh ch ouaeeseRéncesséass 11.50@12.00 

POS QUOD cove avtecesccrcsecece 10.50@11.25 

OR. SUNT oes cs ccnecianvons 8.00@ 9.00 
MILLFEED—Very little millfeed offered, 


and no demand for bran, which is now quot- 
ed at $43@44. Some inquiry for gray shorts, 
with a little less for brown, both of which 
are offered quite sparingly. Good demand 
for red dog and white shorts, but practically 
none offered. Quotations, per ton, in 100-Ib 
sacks: bran, $43@44; brown shorts, $54@55; 
gray shorts, $57@58. 

WHEAT—A general trend of bearish news, 
very little demand for export wheat and a 
realization of the large supplies being stored 
up in the country from the new crop were 
the factors in the biggest break the cash 
wheat market has undergone for many 
months. Cash prices at the end of the week 
were about 50c bu under last week’s close. 
Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1: $2.27@2.32, 
medium $2.24@2.26; No. 2 $2.24@2.27, me- 
dium $2.20@2.23; -No. 3 $2.20@2.23, medium 
$2.15@2.18; No. 4 $2.18@2.20, medium $2.14 
@2.16; soft wheat, No. 1 $2.26@2.30, No. 2 


$2.25@2.28, No. 3 $2.20@2.23, No. 4 $2.16@ 
2.23. 
CORN—The interest in the corn market 


closely followed that in wheat. While sup- 
plies were fairly light, demand was at a 
minimum and prices dropped materially 
during the week. Cash prices: white corn, 
No. 2 $1.40@1.43, No. 3 $1.37@1.40, No. 4 
$1.25@1.28; yellow corn, No. 2 $1.42@1.44, 
No. 3 $1.37@1.39, No. 4 $1.32@1.35; mixed 


corn, No. 2 
No, 4 $1.30@1.33. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-—Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1919 
87 


1920 
13,975 


1919 


Flour, bbls. 27,950 


W't, bus.2,313,900 4,973,400 1,032,200 1,374,300 
Corn, bus. 112,000 157,500 72,500 82,500 
Oats, bus. 204,000 263,500 48,000 127,500 
Rye, bus.. 16,500 31,900 4,400 4,400 
B’riey, bus 44,500 123,000 3,900 24,700 
Bran, tons 1,180 1,840 2,240 4,020 
Hay, tons. 6,864 12,120 3,390 2,592 





TOLEDO, JULY 31 
FLOUR—Soft winter 
98's, f.o.b. mill, $12@12.50. 


MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 


Toledo: 

Winter wheat bran ............ $52.00 @55.00 

Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 57.00@59.00 

Winter wheat middlings ....... 62.00 @63.00 

Oil meal, in 100-Ib bags....... + «eee +@70.00 

Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@11.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 56 cars, 38 contract 





(32 cars new wheat). 


1920 
48,750 


$1.38@1.40, No. 3 $1.35@1.38, 


wheat patent fl 


CORN—Receipts, 28 cars, 20 contract. 


OATS—Receipts, 18 cars, 


7—Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus.. 78,400 683,100 3,070 5,110 
Corn, bus.... 53,750 6,900 27,675 1,190 
Oats, bus.... 6,650 38,370 


38,950 35,050 


11 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


PHILADELPHIA, JULY 31 


FLOUR—Receipts, 1,000 bbls, and 18,574,- 
Exports, 255,316 sacks to 
Trieste, 20,996 to London.and 1,125 to Ham- 


596 lbs in sacks, 


,100 


our, ° 





burg. Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: 
ot eee $13.25@14.00 
Spring standard patent ........ 12.25@13.00 
ow. Ae. eee 11.00@11.50 
Hard winter short patent ...... 12.50@13.00 
Hard winter straight .......... 11.75 @12.00 
Soft winter straight ........... 11.60@12.10 
RYE FLOUR—Dull and weak to sell, 
Quotations, $12.50@13.25 per 196 Ibs, in 


sacks, according to quality. 


WHEAT—Market declined 12c, but largely 


nominal at revised figures, 


bus; exports, 459,587; stock, 1,320, 
tations, car lots, in export elevator: 


BEG. 2 GOR WENEOP ccicisccces eT er 
ty 2 SE MOOD 6dtcconsadsases 
No. 1 red winter, garlicky ....... 
eR 8 Fara 
Me. 8 hard WIMter ..ccccccccccecs 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 
ok OO OD backcussneceecss 
BuO, B MOPE WIMGEF cecccccccctvecs 
No. 3 red winter, garlicky ....... 
2. k,l 
eG 4 ROO WERERE acc ces ccccsccs 
No, 4 red winter, garlicky ....... 
SF fk. Ree 
WeO, | BAPE WEEP 22 ccccsccrcccic 
No. 5 red winter, garlicky ....... 


CORN—Dull and 10c lower. 
500 bus; stock, 76,707. 


544, 


$2.81@ 
2.81@ 
2.76@ 
2.784 
2.78@ 
2.734 
2.75@ 
2.75@ 
2.70@ 
2.71@ 
2.71@ 
2.66 @ 
2.67@ 
2.67@ 
2.62@ 


Receipts, 487,621 
Quo- 


86 
86 
S1 
83 


bo bo be be to 





oronotore 


Receipts, 12,- 


Quotations, as to 


quality and location, at $1.68@1.73, the latter 


for No, 1 


CORN GOODS—Weak under a 


slow 


de- 


mand, and in sympathy with decline in raw 


material, Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 


100-1b sacks 


Granulated yellow meal, fancy. .$4.40@.... 
Granulated white meal, fancy.. ....@5.00 


Yellow table meal, fancy ...... ....@4.25 
White table meal, fancy ....... «e+ + @5.00 
White corn flour, fancy ......... ove @5.25 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks ... ....@5.00 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases.... ....@2.65 
MILLFEED—Dull and lower, aside from 
flour middlings and red dog, which ruled 
steady under comparative scarcity. Quota- 
tions: 
... 6. PCr errr er ee $52.00@52.50 
ee SOOO ED occ ctresncecce 53.00@53.50 
Standard middlings ............ 59.00 @60.00 
WO CUORGIONED 6.66.0 86 66is esses 69.00 @70.00 
POU OD Gd wccdcsnccocescherees 75.00 @76.00 
OATS—Market demoralized, with demand 


very slow. No. 
bu, but 
the close. 
143. 


OATMEAL—Quiet and 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 
$6.81; rolled, steam or kiln-dried 
90-lb sacks, $11.70; patent, cut, 
sacks, $13.61@15.44; pearl barley, 
sacks, fine $7@7.90, coarse $5.50. 





BOSTON, JULY 31 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


barely 


2 white sold as low as $1 
most holders asking $1.05@1.10 at 
Receipts, 86,430 bus; stock, 143,- 


steady. 
100-lb sacks, 
» per 
two 100-Ib 


two 


in 100-Ib 


Spring patents, special short... .$13.50@14.00 


Spring patents, standard ....... 12.50 @13.25 
Hard winter patents ........... 11.75 @13.00 
Soft winter patents ........... 12.00@12.75 
Soft winter straights .......... 11.25 @12.00 
Soft winter clears ............. 10.00@11.50 
Rye flour, white patent, new.... 10.25@11.00 


MILLFEED—Demand slow, with market 


$4@5 ton 
bran, $51; middlings, 
$60@63; red dog, $76; 
gluten feed, $70.37; 


lower. Spring bran, 


$60 @63; 


$50; winter 
mixed feed, 
second clears, $89; 
hominy feed, $67.40; 


stock feed, $67; oat hulls, reground, $46; cot. 
tonseed meal, $65.50@68.50,—all in 100’s., 


CEREAL PRODUCTS—Demand slow, with 


market 


White: corn flour, $4.45@4.75; 


lower and some pressure to sell. 
white corn 





PY 
o 


566 


meal, $4.156@4.25; hominy grits and samp, 
$4.15@4.25; cream of maize, $5.50; yellow 
granulated corn meal, $4.20; bolted yellow, 
$4.15; feeding $3.15@3.20; cracked corn, 
$3.20@3.25,—all in 100’s, 

OATMEAL—Demand slow, with no change 
in prices, Rolled quoted at $5.60, and cut 
and ground at $6.21, in 90-lb sacks, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


--Receipts— -—Stocks—— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbis....%28,910 85,165 ..... «seers 
Wheat, bus... 70,850 ..... 55,859 ..... 
Corn, bus..... 6.440 § ..00- 12.847 wees 
Oats, bus..... 20,560 240,350 1,926 227,535 
Beye, BDus.....0 seces cevce 305 13,601 
Barley, bus... «...--- 168,900 cs 462,288 
Millfeed, tons. 83 cone’ eee0s ecuce 
Corn meal, bbls |) eee cand cates 
Oatmeal, cases. ° 550 se eee 
Oatmeal, sacks. eee 1,800 


*Includes 14,260 bbls for export, com- 
pared with 24,550 in 1919. 


RECEIPTS DURING JULY 





1920 1919 
Flour, DDIB ....ccccccceee *115,905 182,079 
Wheat, bus ...scccseeees 86,030 218,710 
Corn, DUB ...cccccccccces 24,900 2,600 
Oats, BUS ..cccccsccccers 98,545 758,230 
Rye, bus ..... oe 240 65.450 
Barley, bus .... oe ae 1,271,675 
Millfeed, tonS ....-eeee06 174 587 
Corn meal, Dbis ....-++45+ 85 275 
Oatmeal, CASEB ...-seeeee 1,150 5,322 
Oatmeal, sacks .....-. eoce 1,850 1,760 


*Includes 40,270 bbis for export, compared 
with 122,190 in 1919. 


BUFFALO, JULY 31 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 











loads: Spring 
Best patent spring .......+++«++ $.....@13.35 
Bakers patent ....eeeeersereeee @13.35 
First clear ° @11.10 
Second clear @ 8.60 
Graham flour ee @13.35 
Rye, pure white ....-.seeereeee @11.50 
Rye, straight ..cccesccscccccce é @11.00 
Sacked 
Bran, per tOMm ...eeeseseeececes b 
Standard middlings, per ton ... b. 
Mixed feed ..ccccccccscccscves @61.50 
Flour middlings ........+++eee¢ @ 67.00 
Red dog, per tom .esecesreecvecs - @74.50 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 82. 00@84. 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... - @72.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ...seeees TT @73.00 
Hominy feed, per tom .....+ee0. «eee + @65.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ....eeeeeee @ 65.30 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent ... @64.00 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent ... @65.50 
Oil meal, per tom s.ceeeseeeeeee @63.00 


WHEAT—tThere were a few cars “a soft- 
winter wheat offered on track early this 
week, nearly all low-grades, and these were 
taken at much higher prices than could be 
obtained today for the finest milling wheat. 
Millers have wheat in store or are able to 
buy it to arrive at lower figures than those 
they expected, and are not in the market 
at present. No. 2 red or white, immediate 
shipment, was offered at $2.50, track, Buf- 
falo. There were all sorts of figures for 
Kansas wheat, and no sales reported. 

CORN—The market declined lic this 
week; and closed firm with a good inquiry 
and practically no offerings on track. The 
mills here were in need of corn, and took 
all the offerings daily on the declines, Clos- 
ing: No. 1 yellow, $1.55; No. 2 yellow, $1.55; 
No. 3 yellow, $1.54; No. 4 yellow, $1.50; No. 
5 yellow, $1.48; No. 6 yellow, $1.42@1.45,— 
on track, through billed. 

OATS—Heavy breaks this week, and the 
closing was 20c lower than last Saturday. 
At that decline there were buyers of good- 
weight No. 2 white, and the market was 
cleaned up today. Prospects are for lighter 
receipts next week. No new oats here as 
yet, but quite a liberal amount has been 
sold. Closing: No. 1 white, 85%c; No. 2 
white, 85c; No. 3 white, 84c; No. 4 white, 
83c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—The only sales were to feed- 
mixers at $1.24@1.26 for 47@49-lb malting, 
on track, through billed. Feed offered at 
$1.16 @1.18. 

RYE—No offerings and no demand. 





BALTIMORE, JULY 31 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring first patent ..........+. $12.50 @13.00 
Spring standard patent ........ 11.75 @12.25 
Hard winter short patent, new. 12.25@12.75 
Hard winter straight, new ..... 11.560@12.00 
Soft winter short patent, new.. 11.00@11.50 


Soft winter straight (near-by), 


MOW cccccccscccccccsccccccces 10.00 @10.50 
Rye flour, white ....--eeeseeeees 9.50@10.00 
Rye flour, standard ............ 8.75@ 9.26 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ....... o oes @14.26 
City mills’ blended patent ..... eee @14.26 
City mills’ winter patent ....... -@13.50 
City mills’ winter straight ..... -@13.25 

MILLFEED — Lower and “pegieeted 


throughout. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $51@652; soft winter bran, 
$54@55; standard middlings, $59@60; flour 
middlings, $67@68; red dog, $75@76; city 
mills’ middlings, $60@61. 

WHEAT—Down 43c; movement large, de- 
mand inactive. Receipts, 1,145,574 bus; ex- 
ports, 874,045; stock, 1,691,965. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $2.58, nom- 
inal; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $2.48, 
nominal; August, $2.48, nominal; September, 
$2.46, nominal; range of new southern sam- 
ple grade for week, $1.80@2.87. 

CORN—Lower and nominal, in absence of 
trading; demand and movement small. Re- 
ceipts, 91,588 bus; stock, 263,169. No mar- 
ket, and no quotations at close; range for 
week of southern, $1.50@1.65, 

OATS—Off 15@20c; movement and de- 
mand limited. Receipts, 34,507 bus; stock, 
76,688. ‘No official market at the close, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


though unofficially oats were offered at $1.03, 
with no bids at $1 or over obtainable, 

RYE—Dropped 38c; demand dried up, 
movement (old business) still good. Re- 
ceipts, 429,986 bus; exports, 346,610; stock, 
663,249. Closing price of No. 2 western for 
export, $2 asked; southern bag lots for 
week ranged $2@2.35, as to quality and 
time of sale. 

RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

Receipts and exports in July, with com- 

parisons (000’s omitted): 


--Receipts—, ——Exports—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 





Flour, bbls..... 241 92 74 104 
Wheat, bus.... 4,018 2,169 3,901 1,205 
Corn, bus... 233 106 eee 47 
Oats, bus... 92 233 cee 655 
Rye, bus....... 2,014 725 2,497 402 
Barley, bus.... ove 1,352 eee 1,363 
Malt, bus ..... 27 40 eee eee 
Millfeed, tons.. 2 1 ove eee 


Receipts and exports from Jan. 1 to Aug. 
1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 

7--Receipts— -—Exports— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 

Flour, bbis.... 1,476 2,617 1,468 1,919 

Wheat, bus... 12,112 11,454 9,873 sae} 

21 


Corn, bus..... 2,736 2,482 463 

Oats, bus..... 2,477 5,718 1,830 4,446 
Rye, bus...... 16,431 7,199 15,417 7,494 
Barley, bus... 59 3,989 70 2,820 
Malt, bus P 250 661 ° ° 
Buckwh’'t, bus. 2 25 eee eee 
Millfeed, tons. 9 9 hee Oone 





NEW YORK, JULY 31 

FLOUR—Feeling.of uncertainty in mar- 
ket and, while larger volume of business 
done during week, buyers continue to look 
for lower prices. Some Kansas flour sold at 
$12, but most held firm at $12.75@13. Re- 
ductions also in spring wheat flour. Pos- 
sibility of increase in freight rates adding 
to unsettled feeling. Prices: spring first 
patent, $13.75@14.20; standard patent, $12.25 
@13.25; first clear, $11@11.75; hard-winter 
straight, $12@13.26; first clear, $11.75@12.25; 
soft-winter straight, $11.75@12.25; rye, old 
$10.75 @11.25, new $9.75 @10.25, —aill in jute. 
Receipts, 356,000 bbis, 

WHEAT—Pronounced declines, evidently 
result of pressure from the country, where 
shippers were offering wheat in large blocks, 
Exporters bought heavily on break. Re- 
ceipts still running much under same period 
last year. Prices: No. 2 red, c.i.f., $2.62; 
No. 2 hard winter, $2.62; No. 2 mixed durum, 
$2.75. Receipts, 1,267,000 bus, 

CORN—Break in wheat caused heavy sell- 
ing. No. 2 yellow, $1.63%. Receipts, 353,- 


086 bus, 

OATS—Price changes narrower than in 
corn, Prices were 98c@$1, according to 
quality. Receipts, 356,000 bus, 





MINNEAPOLIS, AUG, 3 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, 
were within the following range: 


Short patent, 98-lb cottons ..... > 00@12.50 
Standard patent .......esseee0s 11.70@12.10 
Bakers PATON .ccccccccccsccces 11.20@11.60 
Piret GlORT, JUCE oc cypccccveceeee 9.50@ 9.75 
Second clear, Jute .cccccccssecs 7.50@ 8.00 


Durum flour quotations, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
today (Aug. 3), in jute, were: 
Medium semolina .........eee0:. $13.15 @13.25 


DUPUM BORE 2c ccesocctscccseses 12.00@12.25 
CORP cc cccccccccccccccccesccces -@ 9.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1920 1919 1918 1917 
AUG. Tocse cesvee 330,435 325,915 206,440 


July 31... 296,045 269,160 242,820 184,790 
July 24... 336,470 245,955 178,530 144,160 
July 17... 305,035 266,015 255,360 165,850 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
BUR Tosce Sescee cénasd 2,330 3,905 
TO Bh. sevese covcee 4,710 1,005 
July 24... 10,410 ...... 3,800 8,880 
July 17... 14,940 ...... 5,460 2,695 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 
June 19. 65 71,035 129,405 180,830 1,125 eee 
June 26. 65 71,035 151,185 178,320 eee ese 
July 3. 64 70,635 155,770 123,700 335 1,200 
July 10. 63 69,735 120,200 155,500 1,760 700 
July 17. 64 70,535 156,700 142,240 2,525 700 
July 24. 60 68,035 149,645 144,265 ee eee 
July 31. 52 60,235 104,975 115,575 1,766 610 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Aug. 3), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Aug. 3 Year ago 
DEAD svccscsscccss $40.00 @41.00 $38.00@42.00 
Stand. middlings.. 61.00@52.00 47.00@51.50 
Flour middlings,.. 61.00@62.00 565.00@59.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 68.00@69.00 63.00@63.50 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $58.60@59.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 58.00@58.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 67.50@58.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 67.00@57.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-ib sacks, 61.00@52.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt. 6.20@ 6.26 
Corn meal, yellowft ....-..ee++5 6.10@ 5.15 
Rye flour, white* ..... . 9.40@ 9.50 
Rye flour, pure dark* . 7.40@ 7.50 





+; 10.70@10.80 
10.50@10.60 


Whole wheat flour, bit. escese 
Graham, standard, bbif ....... 


Rolled oats** ........ eves sseee@ 4.70 
Mill screenings, light, per ton. ee : 26.00@32.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 28.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 30.00@35.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 35.00@45.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 44.00@48.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 48.00@55.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 34.00@45.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings .. 45.00@70.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 32.00@38.00 
Linseed oil meal* ......... coves cooe + @62.00 
*In sacks. {Per 100 Ibs, {Per bbl in 
sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks, 
CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No, 1 northern, No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern and No. 2 red wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 
No. 1dark No.1lnor No.1 red 





July 28....$2.65@2.75 $2.60@2.65 $....@2.60 
July 29.... 2.70@2.80 2.65@2.70 .. 1) @2.65 
July 30.... 2.60@2.70 2.55 @ 2.60 eos» @2.55 
July 31.... 2.40@2.50 2.35@2.40 ....@2.36 
Aug. 3...0- 2.30@2.40 2.25@2.30 ....@2.20 
Aug. 3..... 2.40@2.50 2.35@2.40 ++ @2.30 

No.2dark No.2nor No. 2 red 
July 28....$2.60@2.70 $2.55@2.60 $....@2.65 
July 29.... 2.65@2.75 2.60@2.65 ....@2.60 
July 30.... 2.65@2.65 2.50@2.55 ....@2.50 
July 31.... 2.86@2.45 2.30@2.35 ....@2.30 
Aug. 2..... 2.25@2.35 2.20@2.26 ....@2.16 
Aug: 8...0. 2.35@2.45 2.30@2.35 ....@2.25 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 

during the week were, per bushel: 
July Corn Oats Rye Barley 
27.. 140@14673 @76 186 @191 85@108 
28.. 1838@140 71% @76% 180% @185% 85@105 
29.. 140@142 73% @76% 178 @180 85@105 
30.. 134@136 73% @76% 174% @176% 85@103 
31.. 132@13469%@71% 167 @169 85@103 


Aug. 
2... 181@13369 @71 171% @173% 80@102 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Aug. 2 

July 31 July 24 1919 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,649,340 1,419,670 1,700,000 
Flour, bbis ...... 20,938 15,757 11,858 
Milistuff, tons ... 1,413 877 1,911 
Corm, DUS .cccces 122,040 73,450 90,000 
Omee, BOP csceson 208,260 180,940 615,680 
Barley, bus ..... 126,560 129,600 783,640 
ees. DD ccc ccoce 126,000 88,000 289,560 


Flaxseed, bus 124,000 132,000 69,000 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 


ending Saturday were: Aug. 2 

July 31. July 24 1919 
Wheat, bus ..... 584,200 661,700 361,200 
Flour, bbls ...... 330,008 370,544 259,600 
Millstuff, tons ... 12,679 15,046 13,532 
COP, BES viccese 101,840 90,720 99,120 
GO, BUD .cesces 194,040 216,450 503,010 
Barley, bus ..... 290,450 197,600 798,250 
Rye, bus ........ 128,340 180,180 33,250 
Flaxseed, bus ... 1,000 9,900 2,060 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Aug. 2 Aug. 3 
July 31 July 24 1919 1918 











Me. 1 Gark 2... 279 83 500 ew 
No. 1 northern. 12 222 33 oss 
No. 2 northern... e P 1 11 vee 
OUNOTS ccccccese 1,110 1,153 202 eee 
Potals ..ccscces 1,401 1,659 746 41 
Be BOAT ccs ccave 283 671 eee eee 
Tm 1916 cccccses 7,662 7,344 
Tm 1936 .cccccss 1,036 1,273 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Aug. 2 Aug. 3 Aug. 4 
July 31 July 24 1919 1918 1917 


Corn ... 17 162 2 76 1 
Oats ... 222 237 3,169 566 5 
Barley .. 611 864 4,365 411 27 
Rye .... 192 365 1,083 5 6 
Flaxseed. 49 73 173 50 101 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
w—Mplse— -——Duluth——_, 
Track Toarr, Track Sept. Oct, 
July 27 ...$3.14 3.14 3.22% 3.24% 3.24 
July 28 ... 3.12 8.11 3.17 3.20 3.22% 
July 29 ... 3.18 3.17 3.23 3.24 3.26% 


July 30... 3.22% 3.22% 3.26 3.28 3.30 
July 31... 3.18 3.18 3.25 3.24 3.27 
Aug. 2... 3.22 3.22 3.20 8.23 8.26 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 


August 4, 1920 


urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c7—Receipts——, -——In store——, 

1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis. 124 59 28 49 173 50 

Duluth..... 143 93 3 692 129 103 

Totals.... 267 162 31 741 302 163 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to July 
31, 1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

e—Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 

Minneapolis ... 4,994 7,202 491 2,090 

Duluth ..cccoee 2,709 4,235 1,494 3,801 


Totals ..... + 7,703 11,437 1,985 6,891 

















Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


o—Mpls—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 


July 28 ... 237 205 129 8 62 77 
July 29 ... 204 200 200 9 109 66 
July 30... 191 205 128 6 111 66 
July 31... 149 173 37 7 89 37 
Aug. 2.... 432 402 59 $8 ©... %.. 
Aug. 3 .... 214 382 31 9 108 








Totals ..1,427 1,567 6584 41 479 246 
*Holiday. 





Minneapolis Output and Exports 


BY CROP YEARS 


The following table shows the Minneapolis 
flour output by months on the present crop 
year, with comparisons, in barrels: 

1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
Sept. 1,862,455 1,613,610 1,715,930 1,528,715 
Oct.. 2,131,800 1,720,550 1,908,266 1,597,206 
Nov.. 1,894,250 1,620,910 2,293,875 1,742,215 
Dec.. 1,700,725 1,676,900 1,555,935 1,230,355 
Jan.. 1,561,340 1,194,445 1,229,610 1,143,320 
Feb.. 972,250 782,835 641,265 1,252,600 
Mar.. 981,820 1,180,145 653,485 1,524,255 
April. 960,585 1,638,435 726,865 1,728,558 
May.. 1,132,420 1,548,220 905,255 1,671,775 
June. 1,379,690 1,095,210 1,065,235 996,810 
July.. 1,314,545 1,056,345 1,026,990 719,385 





11 m 15,891,880 15,127,605 13,722,710 15,035,185 
AUB... cocesece 1,416,025 1,533,155 1,200,145 





BR. sscecues 16,643,630 15,255,865 16,235,330 

Following table shows the Minneapolis for- 
eign shipments on the present crop year, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
September... 37,115 ...... 39,970 64,025 
October.... 89,2566 ...... 49,620 91,260 
November.. 18,585 364,335 120,365 79,870 
December.. 31,650 387,510 96,860 . 162,920 
January.... 20,595 146,975 149,385 71,205 








February... 11,355 ...... 164,065 65,375 
March..... 19,110 35,850 60,050 95,840 
APPL. 2c .00 + 15,225 123,640 48,870 127,770 
May...... + 11,150 276,230 61,180 131,940 
TUNG. ceccce 46,840 116,595 64,850 209,305 
SOT. cccces 8 rrr 37,715 45,460 

11 mos. .332,150 1,451,135 882,930 1,134,970 
pi Pree re eT Tei 6,300 31,880 

VWORPi ccs cescee 1,451,135 889,230 1,166,850 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “‘outside’”’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,710 bbls, from 
Sept. 1, 1919, to July 24, 1920, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
co Output——, -—Exports—, 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 





Minneapolis ...15,596 14,918 332 1,451 
St. Paul .cccsee 433 380 eee eee 
Duluth-Superior 461 935 eee eee 
Outside mills .. 8,744 10,790 29 250 

Totals ..ccce 25,234 27,023 361 1,701 





World’s Flaxseed Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the flaxseed crop of reporting nations for 
1918, 1917 and 1916 (figures for 1919 not 
available), in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1918 1917 1916 
United States ... 14,657 9,164 14,296 
Canada ...sseeee 6,055 6,935 8,260 
Argentina ...... 19,588 4,032 39,289 
Uruguay ......+. 333 122 391 
France ..... ees 188 134 146 
Italy cccccscese 472 323 362 
Netherlands .... 145 222 367 
Spain ..... coe 65 22 


British India .... 20,600 21,040 «19,040 








Wholesale Feed Prices 
Prices for feeds on July 17, in dollars per ton, for ton lots or more, as reported by the 


Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture: 


“ 
a 
° 
Commodity— § » 
a B 
é © 
Wheat bran— ee] Zz 
EE. ¥600000 606860605 60066 59.50 68.50 
Se MOONEE gov ccvvcdacvecded 60.00 68.50 
 &. eee 69.50 68.50 
Wheat middlings— 
Spring (standard) .......... 64.00 62.50 
BOSE WIMtOF coccccccccccscce - 64.50 62.50 
BEN WHORE oc cccccesecccccs 64.00 62.60 
Hard winter wheat shorts... .... eeeve 
RPO MIGGMMGS 2c cccciccccccces eoes eeee 
High protein meals— 
TAmOeed cccscccccccsccsccccs 65.00 64.00 


Cottonseed (41 per cent)..... 75.00 Sins 
Cottonseed (36 per cent)..... 71.00 70.50 
No. 1 alfalfa meal (medium).... 55.00 


TEE calasethsentess aces 73.00 .... 
Hominy feed ....... be ce socecee © 70.00 = cece 
Ground barley .......eseee-. eee 


Beet Pulp woccccccccccsccccsceces 66.00 cess 


Z > 
a 4 ie a 
Ls) E 8 & | bo a 
CI a Cy = ) Q 
3 4 s =I ° = 5 
a = = Ej & | CI 
mo ov) < [oe] vo 0 a) 
58.50 60.00 66.00 65.00 65.00 66.00 oe 
-eees 65.00 65.00 66.00 55.00 66.00 eoee 
59.00 .... 63.00 65.00, 55.00 65.00 60.00 


61.50 68.00 71.00 60.00 61.00 62.50 
«++» 70.00 70.00 61.00 65.00 64.00 .... 
62.50 .... 70.00 61.00 65.00 63.00 60.00 


«+++ 70.00 60.00 .... 6400 . 
C5.00 nner cee SOOO ween 
72.00 see ceee eoee 69.00 70.00 70.00 
Seco bee osee GFEOO “vecce eves TE.00 
79.00 72.00 64.00 69.00 66.00 71.50 .... 
61.00 .... «+++ 64.00 46.00 4840 43.00 


73.00 80.00 .... .... 68.00 68.50 .... 
72.00 70.00 72.00 73.00 67.00 69.00 68.00 
eee sees cove 67.00 71.00 62.00 62.00 
66.00 70.00 «6+. G6B.00 weve scene veer 
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CROP BULLETINS FROM ALL SECTIONS 


(Continued from page 546.) 


General Rains in Southwest 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 3.—(Special 
Telegram)—Threshing is progressing fa- 
vorably over most of the Southwest. 
General rains, followed by clear, warm 
weather, have been very beneficial to 
-rowing corn. Early fall plowing is fair- 

v under way in many parts of Kansas. 

R. E. Srerrie. 


Ohio Wheat Bulletins 

Torevo, Onto, July 31.—Some idea as 

) the condition of crops and the yield of 
vheat may be gathered from reports 
nade to Secretary Tanner, of the Ohio 
\lillers’ State Association, from indi- 
vidual millers at different points in the 
state. A number of brief reports are 
published herewith: 

Oak Harbor: New wheat will begin to 
move next week. 

East Akron: Farmers selling what lit- 
tle wheat there is. Will not be enough 
for seed in Stark and Summit counties. 

Ashtabula: Harvesting under great 
difficulties, rains nearly every day. 

Bellville: Threshing will begin this 
week. 

Bluffton: Wheat coming in is of good 
quality, testing 60-63 lbs; yield is poor. 

Bowling Green: Some threshing done; 
wheat fair quality. 

Brecksville: First new wheat today; 
look for good quality and fair yield. 

Canal Winchester: We took in some 
new wheat; quality fine, except high 
moisture in some. 

Columbus: New wheat not coming very 
fast; damp; good corn weather. 

Georgetown: Very little threshing done 
in this section; too much rain; quality 
of new wheat good. 

Grove City: First new wheat today; 
test, 61 lbs. Crop around here about 
two-thirds of last year, and quality much 
hetter. 

Hillsboro: New wheat is good quality 
this time, and coming in in good order. 

Kimbolton: Wheat all cut, and noth- 
ing extra; very light crop. 

North Baltimore: New wheat being 
threshed, and seems of good quality, but 
light yield. 

Pioneer: Some new wheat coming in; 
quality very good. 

Plain City: Some threshing being done; 
wheat good quality, but too much mois- 
ture; some as high as 18 per cent. 

Pleasantville: No new wheat threshed 
yet; too wet. 


W. H. Wicery. 


Georgia’s Crops Make Progress 

Atitanta, Ga., July 31.—The growing 
crops in Georgia mode fair progress last 
week. However, temperatures were rath- 
er cool to below normal during the nights 
and quite pleasant during the day. Corn 
has made excellent progress on account 
of the beneficial general rains last week, 
which were very badly needed by the 
corn crop generally, 

Other food crops made excellent prog- 
ress, and are now beginning to mature 
fruit. Potatoes are in fine condition. 

While in a splendid state of cultiva- 
tion, the rains were too much for the 
best progress of cotton, and the stalks 
have shown some growth of too much 
weed, although the crop has made a good 
advance since the last government report. 
Che census bureau showing crop condi- 
tion on cotton will be issued Aug. 2. It 
is generally thought that Georgia will 
show at least 5 per cent increase over 
the last report of 63 per cent. A num- 
ber of private estimates show about an 
average increase of 5 per cent for 
Georgia. 

Other small crops have made improve- 
ments also, and promise a splendid yield. 

J. Hore Ticner. 


Rains Hamper New York Harvest 

Rocnesrer, N. Y., July 31.—Frequent 
rains have interfered with harvesting 
during the past week. Wheat is about 
all in. Reports from some sections say 
that “legs” started on some of it, but the 
amount is probably negligible. 

With the weather rather cool, oats are 
doing well. Rains have greatly helped 
the prospect, and they now look like a 
fair crop. Recent heavy storms, how- 
ever, have badly lodged some pieces. 
Buckwheat is growing fast, under favor- 
able weather conditions. Corn continues 


backward. Nights are far too cool for 
the crop. Pastures generally are short, 
but frequent showers are greening them 


up. 
T. W. Kwapp. 


Good Yields in Pacific Northwest 
Seatrte, Wasn., Aug. 3.—(Special 
Telegram)—Perfect weather continues. 
Harvest is in full swing. The quality of 
the grain is above the average, and 


yields are good. 
W. C. Tirrany. 


Ideal Weather in Utah and Idaho 

Ocpen, Uran, July 31.—Ideal weather 
has prevailed throughout both Utah and 
Idaho during the past week as to grain 
harvesting. There have been two days of 
slight rainfall, general throughout the 
intermountain country, but these have 
not been severe enough to interfere with 
the handling of the crop. Approximate- 
ly 50 per cent of the wheat in Utah has 
been cut, and about 25 per cent has been 
threshed, according to estimates made by 
state and federal officials. The yield has 
been entirely within the anticipation that 
a 60 per cent increase in total crop pro- 
duction would be shown in Utah and 
southern Idaho. The only damage has 
been to limited dry farm areas, while the 
irrigated districts have never had heavier 
crops. 

W. E. Zourrann. 


California’s 1920 Barley Crop 

San Francisco, Cat., July 31.—Condi- 
tion of crops in this district, compared 
with a month ago, is practically un- 
changed, according to the July report of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran- 
cisco. Improved outlook for spring-sown 
grains in the Pacific Northwest and in- 
ter-mountain regions, the report says, is 
offset by damage done growing crops in 
California by hot winds and rains in some 
sections of the state. The yield of fall- 
sown grains, which are now being har- 
vested, is light, because of the precipita- 
tion and cool weather during the growing 
seasons. 

The spring-wheat crop of this district 
is now estimated at 49,880,000 bus, com- 
pared with 39,933,000 in 1919. This in- 
crease, if realized, will more than offset 
the deficiency in winter wheat, and re- 
sult in an increased wheat output in this 
district of 2,236,000 bus as compared 
with 1919. 

Approximately 60 per cent of the acre- 
age formerly planted to beans, other 
than lima beans, and part of the 1919 
wheat acreage in California, was this 
year seeded to barley. This crop is now 
estimated at 750,000 tons, compared with 
550,000 in 1919. 

R. C. Mason. 


Government Weather Survey 

Wasuinoton, D. C., July 31.—Rain 
was needed for the best development of 
crops in many central Mississippi valley 
districts, as well as in the upper Rocky 
Mountain states and in the western great 
plains, the Weather Bureau reports in 
its weekly bulletin. The temperatures 
were generally favorable in central dis- 
tricts where there was sufficient mois- 
ture, the report states, but it was too 
cool for corn and other warm-weather 
crops ini most of the Northeast and too 
cool for the best growth of rice in Cali- 
fornia. The high temperatures that pre- 
vailed early in the week in the north- 
central states favored the development 
of rust in the grainfields. 

The weather was mostly favorable for 
harvesting, threshing, and other field- 
work, except in a few central and east- 
ern districts where rains were frequent 
and there was a lack of sunshine. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 


Canadian Crops Show Improvement 

Toronto, Ont., July 31.—As the har- 
vest of spring-wheat crops in Canada 
approaches, the situation improves. A 
month ago, things were looking serious 
in some parts of the western provinces. 
Drouth and insect pests were threaten- 
ing the crop on all sides, and over 
everything was the menace of another 
rust year. Time has brought relief from 
each of these dangers, and the crop is 
now on its way to maturity in a condi- 
tion that few believed possible a few 


weeks ago. All three provinces report 
greatly improved prospects. Timely 
rains have saved many sections that were 
thought hopeless a while ago. The final 
outcome is still uncertain, but a harvest 
of between 250,000,000 and 300,000,000 
bus may be expected if there are no fur- 
ther losses. 

As noted elsewhere, the winter-wheat 
crops of Ontario and Quebec are now 
being harvested, and are giving almost 
the finest quality and largest yield of 
grain these provinces have ever known. 
While not a great part of the whole pro- 
duction of Canada, the winter-wheat 
crop of these eastern provinces is a most 
important factor in the flour trade, and 
the good news of this year’s successful 
crop will be welcome in many places. 
The people of eastern Canada depend on 
this crop for their pastry flour, and in 
normal times the surplus finds ready sale 
in markets of Great Britain, particularly 
Glasgow. 

The coarse-grain crops are in no less 
satisfactory position than wheat. In fact, 
the promise is for a bumper crop of al- 
most all these grains. This fact is re- 
lieving a tension that has been growing 
for several years, and threatened, if the 
crops had failed this year, to bring many 
farmers to a standstill. 

A. H. Battey. 


Early Harvest in Manitoba 

Winnirec, Man., July 31.—In a crop 
report issued this week by the Manitoba 
department of agriculture, it is stated 
that the harvest in this province will be 
somewhat earlier than usual this year. 
Wheat-cutting is expected to be fairly 
general by the middle of August. Re- 
ports as to crop prospects are very 
mixed. At some points grain has un- 
doubtedly suffered severely from heat 
and drouth, but recent rains will length- 
en the oat and barley straw and help fill 
the short wheatheads in these districts. 
Most of southern Manitoba has_ the 
promise of fair to good crops, and re- 
ports from northern portions of the 
province are encouraging. No rust dam- 
age has so far been reported. 

In Saskatchewan and Alberta, pros- 
pects also vary considerably, but, gener- 
ally speaking, are satisfactory. All grains 
are showing much improvement after 
rains of last week, and growth has been 
very rapid. More rain throughout the 
West would be welcome. 

G. Rock. 


Crops in the United Kingdom 

Lonpon, Ena., July 14.—The past week 
has seen a continuation of the unsettled 
weather that has been experienced for 
some time. There were several very heavy 
showers, mingled with brief bursts of 
bright sunshine and a humid atmosphere 
on some occasions. This has laid the oats 
in some fields, but so far nothing of a 
really serious nature has happened to 
the growing crops. 

Wheatfields, with the sun on them, are 
just beginning to show that rich golden 
color so pleasing to the eye, and the re- 
ports are nearly all of a very favorable 
nature, for the rains have certainly been 
beneficial to the ears, which have de- 
veloped considerably of late. During the 
last two days there has been a steady 
breeze, which will help matters and give 
beaten patches a chance of pulling up. 

As usual, certain districts talk of a 
yield above the average, while others are 
reported as only medium. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Senator Approves Dam Project 

Great Farts, Mont., July 31.—Senator 
T. J. Walsh announced here this week 
that, when he goes back to Washington in 
December, he will prepare and introduce 
a bill permitting the state of Montana 
to build a dam at the outlet to Yellow- 
stone Lake in the Yellowstone National 
Park, so that the proposed Yellowstone 
River valley irrigation plan may be made 
possible. The project would irrigate 
500,000 acres of some of the best land 
in the West, all in Montana’s wheat belt. 

According to Senator Walsh, the dam 
would be just high enough to impound 
the waters to the high-water mark of the 
lake, which is six feet above the low- 
water mark. The lake covers 80,000 
acres, The senator says that the objec- 
tion urged by some sentimentalists that 
the damming of the outlet might impair 
the integrity of the geysers is the utmost 
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folly, because, if that were true, the 
flooding of the lake by nature to the high- 
water mark would bring the same danger. 
This, however, has not bothered the 
geysers. The dam would prevent floods 
in the valley below, in addition to making 
water available for the crops when 
needed. 
Joun A. Corry. 





A Correction 

On page 409 of The Northwestern 
Miller of July 28, Benjamin Drake was 
mentioned as secretary of the Farmers’ 
Equity Union. A _ letter from the 
Equity Co-operative Exchange, of St. 
Paul, Minn., corrects this statement by 
pointing out that Mr. Drake is attorney 
for the Equity Co-operative Exchange, 
and that it was solely in this capacity 
that he attended the Chicago conference 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. The Farmers’ Equity Union has 
headquarters in Illinois, and has no in- 
terests in Minnesota. 





Rice Exports to Japan 

The United States exported more than 
300,000 Ibs of rice to Japan during the 
first three months of this year, according 
to figures of the Bureau of Markets, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. In contrast, less than 1,000 tbs of 
this commodity were exported to Japan 
during the entire year of 1919. 

The average rice exports of the United 
States to all countries during the period 
1910-1914 were less than 20,000,000 Ibs a 
year. Today the exports range from 30,- 
000,000 to 60,000,000 Ibs a month. 

This enormous export business has been 
made possible by the development of the 
rice industry in California, based upon 
experiments made by Department of 
Agriculture scientists in growing rice in 
communities where it was said to be im- 
possible to grow this commodity. The 
first commercial field of rice in Cali- 
fornia was planted in the Sacramento 
valley in 1912. There are now a dozen 
rice mills in operation in the Golden 
State, which handled $21,000,000 worth of 
rice last year. 

There is almost unlimited opportunity | 
for future development of this industry 
in the United States, say the depart- 
ment’s specialists. The rice-growers are 
most enthusiastic over the outlook, and 
declare that they are going “to teach the 
American people that rice is one of the 
finest foods in the world.” 





Raw Jute Situation in Calcutta 

A report in a recent issue of Com- 
merce (Calcutta) shows an increase of 
18 per cent in the total arrivals of raw 
jute into Calcutta from the beginning of 
the season (July 1, 1919, to May 29, 
1920) over 1918-19, and the total arrivals 
into mills show a 10 per cent increase 
over 1918-19. There was a 56 per cent 
increase in exports of raw jute by sea 
from Calcutta and Chittagong, compared 
with 1918-19. 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
July 30, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
©. BP. BR. ccccdeuce 60 13 23 ee 
Empire ...cceess 11 2 2 20 
Consolidated .... 115 38 48 101 
Oglivies ..ceccces 107 26 22 oe 
Weatern ..cccces 59 6 25 38 
Grain Growers .. 107 50 30 +e 
Fort William .... 96 116 48 20 
GG. FZ. BD. scccccses 48 36 18 41 
Northwestern .... 167 95 21 oe 
Port Arthur ..... 147 39 86 4 
Thunder Bay .... 39 6 1 19 
Can. Gov’t ...... 410 43 27 125 
Sask. Co-op. .... 121 71 29 167 
Richardson ...... 72 45 39 15 
Dav. & Smith ... 11 11 7 oe 

Totals ...c.c006 1,570 596 375 550 
Year ago .......- 878 2,380 1,209 145 
Receipts ....+.-- 1,407 242 156 76 
Rail shipments... 6 136 28 1 


Lake shipments... 1,501 123 144 21 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 


Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 northern.. 327 No. 2C. W...... 140 
No. 2 northern.. 346 No. 3 C. W...... 163 


No. 3 northern.. 158 Ex, 1 feed ..... 14 








The Carpenter Baking Co., 102 Seventh 
Street, Milwaukee, is building an addi- 
tion. 
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The heavy declines in wheat values can- 
not be said to have affected flour sales, 
as the market had previously reached a 
condition of almost complete stagnation. 
While hard-wheat flour quotations have 
declined sharply, north Pacific Coast 
soft-wheat flours are nominally un- 
changed in price, though actually being 
offered more or less freely at substantial 
concessions from the nominal basis of 
$13.55 bbl, coast, for blue-stem family 
patent, in 49-lb cottons. 

New-crop Kansas first patent is offered 
here at $12.90@13.15 bbl, in cotton 98's. 
Old-crop quotations for top patents: 
Dakota, $14.50@14.60; Montana, $14.10@ 
14.50; Kansas, $13.15@13.25,—carloads, 
on track here, basis 98-lb cottons. 

Pacific Coast wheats have not declined 
in price to the extent of Kansas and 
spring wheats. Good export demand is 
keeping prices firm, and farmers are not 
selling freely. New-crop sales at country 
points average about $2.20 for club and 
5e more for hard-wheat varieties. <A 
number of cargoes of wheat have been 
worked for export this week at about 
$2.38 bu, track, coast. The movement of 
new-crop wheat is increasing, but is still 
quite limited. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 





Flour Pet. 

Weekly output ofac- 

for week tivity 

This week ........ 10,370 20 

Last week ........ 19,321 37 
. Serer 62,800 wosce 

Two years ago .... 7,27 15 

Three years ago ... 1,600 5 

Four years ago.. 17,218 42 

Five years ago..... 40,800 1,390 3 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 10,098 18 
Last week 57,000 7,501 13 





Year ago 67,000 «sc bvas 







Two years ago .... ,000 7,923 13 

Three years ago ... 57,000 20,481 35 

Four years ago .... 57,000 16,477 29 

Five years ago .... 51,000 21,802 43 
NOTES 


Calcutta grain bags are weaker at 
16%,c, August buyers. 

In June, 20,082 bus Manchurian wheat 
were brought to Seattle. 

D. B. Hanna, president Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, has announced that the 
Canadian government will inaugurate a 
steamship service between Vancouver, 
B. C., Seattle, and the Orient. 

Tariffs effective Aug. 25 heavily in- 
crease class and commodity rates in 
western Washington. Rates will be in- 
creased between Seattle and Portland 
from 37',¢ to 86%,c, and to other points 
in proportion. 

The Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Steamship 
Co. has announced that the first sailing 
from Baltimore for this coast will be 
Aug. 2. Five ships will be operated in 
the coast-to-coast service, calling at Ha- 
vana going both ways. 

The 50-bbl Rising Sun Flour Mill, 
Farmington, Wash, owned by H. G. 
Taylor, has been burned; loss partially 
covered by insurance. The mill has been 
in operation 40 years, and was one of 
the oldest in Whitman County. 

Flour shipments for June from Seattle, 
according to the harbor master’s report, 
were: to Atlantic seaboard, 35,694 bbls; 
California, 25,240; Philippines, 4,748; 


British Columbia, 866;. Great Britain, 
$4,392; Orient, 2,146; South America, 
2,120. 

O. O. Calderhead, rate expert, Public 
Service Commission of Washington, has 
made a recommendation to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for an export rate 
for shipments of Montana wheat via Pa- 
cific Coast ports in order to divert ship- 
ments to the West to aid in relieving the 
car shortage in eastern territory. 

The Eastern Importer, now loading 
here, will be the first ship to sail from 
Seattle in the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Co.’s around-the-world service of Ship- 
ping Board vessels. The vessel will com- 
plete her cargo at San Francisco, and 
then sail for Hawaii, Japan, Siberia, 
China, the Philippines, Straits Settle- 
ments, India, Egypt, France, Spain, Bal- 
timore, and from there via the Panama 
Canal for San Francisco and Seattle. 

The North Pacific Coast Freight Bu- 
reau has filed an application with the 
Public Service Commission of Washing- 
ton for authority to publish a special sup- 
plement to continue the 60,000-lb car 
minimum on grain and grain products, 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, beyond Aug. 31, when it ex- 
pires by limitation. The North Pacific 
Millers’ Association has filed a protest 
against the continuation of this minimum. 
The Washington commission will conduct 
a hearing on Aug. 10, at Seattle, alone or 
jointly with the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Oregon, the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Idaho and a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
will make an order fixing a just minimum 
on grain, flour and feed, 





LOS ANGELES 


Los Ancetes, Cat., July 31.—Los An- 
geles mills curtailed their output about 
40 per cent during July, on account of 
the small receipts of wheat. Country 
dealers have offered wheat liberally 
around $4.40 per 100 lbs, Los Angeles, 
which is about 40c above the price the 
mills will pay. Consequently, there is 
practically no wheat to grind at the 
local mills, and the. country warehouses 
are full and unable to accept any more 
storage, but the farmer insists on get- 
ting his price, and will probably wait 
until the winter months to market his 
wheat. 

The southern California barley mar- 
ket has declined almost $10 ton in three 
weeks. Buyers who were driving through 
the country offering $3.05 per 100 lbs, are 
willing to resell their purchases on basis 
of $2.55. The decline is caused by the 
complete collapse of the export demand. 

Eastern milo and Kafir that have been 
coming to this market very freely and 
selling at $2.85@2.97 have declined to 
$2.60@2.70, on account of the lower 
prices of barley. 

Kansas bran is offered at $57 ton, and 
$56 bid. There is nothing offering from 
the North or Utah-Idaho. During the 
last few days Kansas flour has been of- 
fered all the way from $12.50 to $13.75 
bbl. Practically nothing offering from 
Utah, Idaho, or the Pacific Northwest. 

NOTES 

O. H. Blasingham has arrived in Los 
Angeles to succeed Albert D. Cutter as 
representative for the Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co. in this territory. 

T. E. Morgan, manager of the grain 
department of the Albers Bros. Milling 
Co., San Francisco, spent a few days on 
*change. While here Mr. Morgan was a 
heavy seller of barley. 

At the annual election of the Los An- 
geles Grain Exchange, the following of- 
ficers were elected: George W. Howard, 
president; J. L. Hisey, vice-president; 
J. C. Brown, treasurer; M. D. Thiebaud, 


secretary; Chester Silcox, chief inspecter. 
The directors are J. L. Hisey, S. H. 
Tuck, C. H. Reynolds, J. C. Brown, C. 
H. Bates, George W. Howard, and Louis 
Prenot. - 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cau. July 31.—De- 
mand for flour shows no improvement. 
While stocks in warehouses are diminish- 
ing rapidly, supplies held by jobbers and 
bakers are generally considered ample for 
some time. Mill prices are somewhat 
lower this week: Kansas standard patent, 
new crop, $13.50@14; Dakota standard 
patent, old crop, $14@14.50; Montana 
standard patent, $13.50@13.75; eastern 


first clear, $10.75@11; Washington and— 


Oregon straight grade, $13.20@13.40; 
soft wheat cut-off, $11@11.50,—98’s, cot- 
ton, delivered San Francisco. 

Millfeed somewhat weaker, and de- 
mand less active than a week ago. Of- 
ferings from outside sources are fairly 
liberal, with jobbers and feeders showing 
little interest beyond their immediate re- 
quirements. Bran and mill-run are of- 
fered at $59@60 ton; red dog, $85@87. 


RULING ON GRAIN-BROKERS’ TAX 


A special committee of the Grain 
Trade Association of San Francisco, con- 
sisting of L. A. Kelley, W. D. Sheldon 
and E. Clemens Horst, has recently inter- 
viewed the United States Internal Reve- 
nue Department with reference to the ex- 
cess brokers’ tax. This committee reports 
that the department has ruled that there 
is no monetary value attached to mem- 
bership in the Grain Trade Association, 
and therefore no excess brokerage. tax 
is due from members. Brokers are liable 
only for the ordinary tax. 

GRAIN TRIERS TO BE DISCARDED 

The chief inspector of the San Fran- 
cisco Grain Trade Association has recent- 
ly made the following announcement to 
members: “Please be advised that, in fu- 
ture, the use of triers in drawing samples 
for the following docks at Seattle, Wash., 
is prohibited, and all goods formerly 
sampled with a trier will now have to be 
opened and the sample taken in bulk and 
the sacks resewn. The dock people claim 
considerable loss is caused through the 
fact that the contents of the bag sift 
out the holes left by the trier. This will 
necessitate a charge of l5c per bag, of 
the 5 per cent of any lot sampled. 

“This manner of sampling prevails on 
the Arlington Dock Co., pier No. 5, East 
Waterway Dock & Warehouse Co. dock, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
ocean dock and pier No. 6. I understand, 
however, that the remaining docks are 
considering a like rule, so it will probably 
be a matter of only a short time before 
the taking of a sample through the me- 
dium of a trier will be prohibited on the 
entire Seattle waterfront.” 


RATE DISCRIMINATION CHARGED 


The Albers Bros. Milling Co., Oakland, 
Cal., has filed with the Railroad Commis- 
sion a complaint against the Southern 
Pacific, Santa Fe, Western Pacific and 
Northwestern Pacific railroads, in which 
discrimination is charged against the 
Oakland mill in the matter of rates on 
grain and cereals as a result of the mill- 
ing-in-transit privilege. It is claimed by 
the Oakland company that mills at 
Colusa, Vallejo and Stockton have an 
advantage because of a rate that is made 
preferential through failure of the car- 
riers to collect from them the local com- 
bined rates collected on the Oakland ship- 
ments. Declaring that the upper bay 
and river mills are not intermediate 
points from the standpoint of producing 
points in the San Joaquin and Sacra- 
mento valleys, the Albers complaint says 
that the out-of-line haul to Vallejo is 
40.2 miles, and to Colusa 41.6 miles. 
From the producing points in the Santa 
Clara, San Joaquin and Sacramento val- 
leys to Stockton the out-of-line haul is 
given as 20 miles. 

NOTES 

Rice-growers have outlined plans for 
promoting a scheme to increase the irri- 
gated area around Chico, Cal. 

It is estimated that there remains in 
California 75,000 bags of rice of inferior 
grades and 40,000 bags of milled rice. 

The firm of Del Valle, rice broker and 
commission merchant, has opened an of- 
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fice at 244 California Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Frederick J. Koster, of the California 
Barrel Co. and former president of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 
has been named chairman of the execu- 
tive committee and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on American Ideals of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, according 
to advices received here from Washing- 
ton. Other San Franciscans also named 
to committees of the national body were 
John J. Arnold, of the Bank of Italy, 
and J. B. Levison, of the Firemen’s Fund 
Insurance Co. 

For the exchange of ideas and the 
bringing together of the various bureau 
heads of the state department of agri- 
culture with offices in San Francisco and 
near-by bay cities, an organization of the 
department’s officials has been perfected, 
with Paul G. Reddington, chief of the 
forest service, as president. Luncheon 
meetings will be held the first Wednesday 
of each month, where subjects of interest 
to the department will be informally dis- 
cussed and plans for the betterment of 
the service made. Dr. H. H. Hicks, of 
the bureau of animal industry, has been 
made chairman of a programme commit- 
tee. There are about 20 divisions of the 
department of agriculture represented. 

R. C. Mason. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututn, Minn., Aug. 2.—The rapid 
decline in the price of wheat is keeping 
flour-buyers out of the market. The 
trade is showing a keen interest in the 
price readjustment, but is not making 
purchases, the few that have taken on 
flour representing those whose necessities 
made it imperative. The entire trade is 
waiting for the situation to stabilize be- 
fore making new ventures. 

One mill reports the working of a littl 
new-crop flour to the East, but not much 
has been done in that way as yet. New 
spring-wheat flour has been quoted by 
outside mills, but local mills have put out 
very few quotations. The decline in 
prices of wheat today resulted in a re- 
duction by mills of $1.65 bbl in their 
quotations of flour. 

The durum mill took on a fairly good 
volume of car-lot orders last week, tl« 
buyers wanting prompt shipment, whicl 
indicated rather pressing needs. Thx 
trade is inquiring for new-crop supplies, 
but the mill is not inclined to make quo 
tations, because of the uncertainty of th 
price situation. Mill quotations were cul 
$1.35 bbl today. 

Rye flour continues without sign of 
improvement. Outside buyers were out 
of the market and local users were th« 
only purchasers. Quotations were re 
duced 40@90c bbl today, following th 
slump in the rye market. 

Very littke interest or business is re 
ported in millfeed. The market has bee: 
weak, and the trade is showing no desir: 
to anticipate wants during the changing 
from the old- to the new-crop basis. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
See WOO 2.66 scadcianeucses 19,545 5 
EMS WOO  crveccovesenescoes 13,520 
EME FORE vccccccccviccsess 5,850 
TWO FORTS BHO ocscccnccecs 895 


NOTES 

Howard B. Jackson, of Chicago, was 
in Duluth last week. 

John D. Shanahan, of the Niagar 
Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, was in Dulut! 
last week. 

The mills are gradually cleaning up 
their old contracts and getting them of! 
their books. 

The American Linseed Co. and th 
Woodward-Newhouse Co., of Minneapo 
lis, closed their Duluth offices July 31. 

Minneapolis grain men in Duluth th: 
past week -were H. L. Hankinson, F. f 
Fraser, C. E. Lockerby and L. D. God 
frey. 

W. H. Sutherland, secretary of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., has re 
turned with his family from: a vacation 
at Alexandria, Minn. 

E. L. Glaser, president of Rosenbaum 
Brothers, of Chicago, was in Duluth to- 
day. He is an applicant for membership 
in the Duluth Board of Trade. 

Barley quotations are again being post- 
ed, but there is practically no market, 
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there being no supplies. The range at 
the close today was 80c@$1.05 bu. 

The Flour State Baking Co., of St. 
Paul, has completed the foundation of a 
large baking plant at the West End, and 
will proceed at once with the super- 
structure. 

Louis Hanson, of Ada, has been ap- 
»ointed a member of the State Board of 
Grain Appeals, in place of J. F. Inger- 
oll. Mr. Hanson was in the milling busi- 
ness at Ada. 

Watson S. Moore, vice-president of 
the United States Grain Corporation, is 
visiting in Duluth and after a few days 
vill return to New York, remaining 
there until about Sept. 1. 

Durum wheat exporters are out of the 
jnarket, and seem inclined to remain out 

ntil the market stabilizes. Daily re- 

ipts were well cared for, and the price 
isis was steadier than that of spring 
heat. 

The Duluth office of the United States 
Grain Corporation has been closed. The 
isarnes-Ames Co. is preparing it for oc- 
upancy as an office, and is expected to 
‘sume trading in grain within a few 
veeks, 

\ number of new boxcars have been 
passing through the Head of the Lakes 
ecently, bound west, where they will be 
wld for the moving of the grain crop 

hen it is harvested. Most of them car- 
ed coal on their journey westward. 

Prices of cash spring wheat declined 
hout 30c bu today. No. 1 dark north- 

n closed at $2.20@2.30; No. 2 dark 

urthern, $2.15@2.25; No. 3 dark north- 

n, $2.10@2.20; No. 1 northern, $2.05@ 

15; No. 2 northern, $2@2.10; No. 3 
northern, $1.95@2.05, 

(he heavy break in wheat and other 

ins the past week has suggested that 
the movement toward lower living costs 

regards foodstuffs has begun. De- 

ines in millfeeds were also extensive. 
very one is watching developments and 

iiting for conditions to show a more 
ettled basis before entering upon any 
onsiderable activity. 

G. A. Tomlinson, of Duluth, and James 
I. Davidson, of Bay City, Mich., have 
losed the purchase of two 600-foot 
freightboats now being built at lower 
ike yards, the L. M. Bowers and the M. 
i, Farr. On the present draft of water 
hey will carry over 13,000 tons. They 
ire the first new boats to be added to 
the lake carrying fleet in several years. 

The September rye future continues to 
e the active feature of the Duluth mar- 
et. Last week its course was uneven, 

ith the trend mostly downward, and it 
losed the week 223,c¢ lower than the 
eek -previous. Cash rye fell 1134¢ in 
the same time. September No. 2 was 
quoted at 20c over September delivery, 
ind to arrive by Aug. 15 at 9¢ over. 
Supplies and offerings are light, and the 
demand good, 


F. G. Cartson. 





Flax-Growing in Australia 

During the years of war when flax fiber 
importations into Great Britain fell 
away to such an extent as to cause some 
uneasiness, the British government made 
inquiries in Australia as to the possibili- 
ties of local cultivation. The common- 
wealth government, too, formed a flax 
committee, and invited and encouraged 
farmers to cultivate the plant. 

r'he success which has attended the en- 
lterprise has created a definite extension 
f the primary industries of the country. 
\ movement is now on foot to erect a 
factory to convert the fiber into the va- 
rious fabrics of which it forms the basis. 
In 1918 the imperial government under- 
took to purchase all the fiber from the 
1918 and 1919 Australian flax crops at 
£170 [$827.30 at normal exchange] a ton, 
cif. United Kingdom port. Recently 
this contract was canceled and arrange- 
ments made to sell the fiber on the open 
market. This change has been very satis- 
factory to Australian flax-growers, for 
the last consignment of 14 tons was sold 
at the unprecedented price of £325 
[$1,581.60] a ton. 

The commonwealth government intends 
to continue to give definite encourage- 
ment to the industry. It has guaranteed 
£6 [$29.20] a ton for standard flax in the 
crude for this year, and a price, which 
has still to be fixed but which will not 
be less than £5 [$24.33] a ton, for flax 
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rown during the two succeeding years. 

hus the grower is assured of a satisfac- 
tory price for every ton of flax delivered 
at the mills. Farmers are co-operating 
to erect district mills for the production 
of fiber. The £6 a ton is merely a mini- 
mum guaranty. Any profits over and 
above milling and other expenses are to 
be returned to the growers. ‘The en- 
thusiasm with which farmers are engag- 
ing in the commonwealth government’s 
scheme is taken as an indication that this 
new industry, born of the war, will con- 
tinue to expand and increase in impor- 
tance. 


WHEAT DOCKAGE METHODS 


Department of Agriculture Issues Bulletin 
Urging Importance to Farmers of Un- 
derstanding the System 


The Department of Agriculture issues 
the following statement, in a bulletin en- 
titled, “Dockage Under Federal Wheat 
Grades”: 

“Of prime importance to the wheat- 
growing farmer is an understanding of 
dockage as the term is used in federal 
wheat grades, and how dockage in wheat 
is determined, since in grading wheat 
under federal standards one of the fun- 
damental principles is to determine the 
numerical grade on a dockage-free basis. 
With a few exceptions the dockage is first 
removed from the sample and the grade 
determined with the clean or dockage- 
free wheat. Dockage is the foreign ma- 
terial screened from a sample of wheat 
to be graded, by the use of appropriate 
hand sieves or other cleaning devices, and 
consists of sand, dirt, weed seeds, weed 
stems, chaff, straw, grain other than 
wheat, and any other foreign material. 
It also may contain finely broken or 
small, shriveled grains of wheat, in cases 
where such material cannot be separated 
from dirt and other foreign material by 
the use of appropriate sieves. 

“The purpose of the dockage provision 
in the federal wheat standards is to 
enable the person grading the sample to 
determine the approximate amount of 
easily separated foreign material that is 
in the lot of wheat. Therefore, dockage 
is approximately the percentage of for- 
eign material which can be easily re- 
moved from the lot of wheat by the com- 
mercial types of cleaning machinery com- 
monly found in grain elevators and mills. 

“The dockage test is described in 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1118, entitled ‘Dockage 
Under Federal Wheat Grades,’ which has 
recently been issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture to aid wheat- 
growers and others in understanding this 
important feature of wheat-grading as 
provided in the revised federal grain 
standards for wheat, which became effec- 
tive July 15, 1918. 








DOCKAGE TEST DESCRIBED 

“The dockage test is made ordinarily 
by weighing 1,000 grams of wheat (about 
2% lbs), which constitutes a representa- 
tive sample. Grams are used instead of 
other units for ease in determining per- 
centages. . 

“The dockage is separated from this 
1,000-gram sample by screening with pan 
sieves .of specified types or by using a 
cleaning device which has been officially 
approved. The dockage so separated is 
weighed and the percentage is found, 
based on the total weight of the sample, 
including the dockage. If the amount of 
dockage is below 1 per cent, it is disre- 
garded. For example, if only one-half 
of 1 per cent of foreign material is sepa- 
rated by the means described above, no 
dockage is assessed. This one-half of 1 
per cent, however, should not be returned 
to the sample used in determining the 
grade. If 114 per cent of dockage is 
separated, 1 per cent of dockage would 
be indicated in assigning the grade. Thus 
it will be seen that any fraction of a per 
cent of dockage is considered as a ‘toler- 
ance’ in the standards. 

“After the dockage is removed the 
clean sample is used in determining the 
grade, save in a few exceptions. Dockage 
does not affect the grade assigned to the 
wheat. If 1 per cent or more of sepa- 
rable foreign material is found, dockage 
is assessed. In the inspection certificate 
the amount is indicated immediately after 
the grade designation, as, for example, 
No. 1 northern spring, dockage 1 per 
cent. 


“If the wheat seed used is carefully 
selected, cleaned, tested, and treated be- 
fore planting, if care is exercised in cul- 
tivation and crop rotation, and if the 
wheat is carefully threshed and cleaned, 
there should be, ordinarily, very little for- 
eign material present when the crop is 
marketed, The foreign material in wheat 
may seriously affect its value in that it 
often increases the cost of milling and 
causes injury to the baking qualities of 
flour. Thus, the amount of dockage pres- 
ent has a direct bearing on the commer- 
cial value of a lot of wheat. 


APPLY TO FOREIGN MATERIAL 


“Two terms in the federal wheat stand- 
ard apply to foreign material-—‘dockage’ 
and ‘foreign material other than dockage.’ 
The former is foreign material that is 
separated from the sample of wheat by 
the proper use of appropriate hand 
sieves. ‘Foreign material other than 
dockage’ is the foreign material not sepa- 
rated in the screening, and remains in 
the dockage-free sample. ‘Foreign ma- 
terial other than dockage,’ on the other 
hand, is a factor in the grade, and defi- 
nite percentages are permitted in each 
numerical grade. Details regarding the 
grading of wheat, including the manner 
in which ‘foreign materials other than 
dockage’ enter into the calculations, are 
given in the bulletin, ‘Dockage Under the 
Federal Wheat Grades,’ 

“Ordinary dockage can be removed 
from quantities of wheat with compara- 
tively simple cleaning machinery, such as 
is installed in many grain elevators and 
mills, or it can be removed on the farm 
with an ordinary portable fanning mill 
equipped with a screen having -perfora- 
tions like those specified for the dockage 
sieves. 

“Dockage found in wheat in many 
cases is of real value, while in other cases 
it not only may have no value, but may 
contain ingredients positively harmful if 
ground with the wheat. Dockage fre- 
quently contains quantities of other 
grains and weed seeds, such as mustard, 
flaxseed, oats, or other cereal grains. 
Much of this can be used to good ad- 
vantage as poultry or stock feed. Mus- 
tard and flaxseed can be removed from 
the dockage in practically a pure state 
by special cleaning machinery sometimes 
found in terminal elevators and_ the 
larger flour mills., When so separated, 
it will command a good price. The farm- 
er, of course, should receive a reasonable 
return for this valuable dockage. 

IMPORTANCE OF DOCKAGE SYSTEM 

“It should be understood that it is op- 
tional with a farmer whether he remove 
dockage or not. The point which United 
States Department of Agriculture offi- 
cials emphasize is that it is to his ad- 
vantage to understand dockage, and, in 
many cases, to remove it himself. If the 
dockage system is not employed, the for- 
eign material in the wheat may cause a 
lowering of the grade. If no grading 
system is employed (grading usually is 
not compulsory tor the farmer in selling 
wheat at country points, though all ship- 
ments to terminal markets are graded), 


.and the country miller or grain-dealer 


buys wheat as delivered at a flat rate, or 
on the basis of the average quality. de- 
livered, the price paid usually is suffi- 
ciently low to protect the buyer against 
loss caused by objectionable foreign ma- 
terial delivered with the general run of 
the grain. 

“Under the dockage system of the fed- 
eral standards, however, the amount of 
such foreign material separated and con- 
sidered as dockage is deducted from 
the weight of the wheat purchased and, 
in any event, does not affect the grade 
of the wheat after it has been cleaned. 
This results in a higher grade, and the 
price paid is on the basis of this grade. 
In other words, the grain-dealer or miller 
who purchases wheat containing foreign 
material does not pay wheat prices for 
dirt, etc., under any system of grading. 
On the other hand, where the flat-rate 
method of purchase is followed, the farm- 
ers with little or no dockage in their 
grain are often obliged to sell their wheat 
at the same price as wheat containing 
dockage. 

“The bulletin referred to above de- 
scribes how to properly secure samples of 
grain for inspection, whether from car- 
load lots, bulk shipments, canal-boats, 
barges, or other vessels, grain in sacks, 
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elevators, or warehouses. It describes 
‘the wild-oat kicker,’ a device commonly 
used for removing barley, oats, wild oats, 
pieces of straw, and other coarse matter 
from wheat. It also describes the set 
of perforated metal hand sieves for sepa- 
rating dockage. 

“After the dockage is removed from 
the original sample and the test weight 
per bushel has been determined, the sam- 
ple is then examined to ascertain whether’ 
an analysis is to be made for any other 
factors which determine the grade. 


METHODS OF HANDLING DOCKAGE 

“Various satisfactory methods of han- 
dling dockage may be employed in nor- 
mal times. Where wheat is cleaned on 
the farm or at the country elevator and 
only the screened wheat is delivered to 
the local buyer, there is less possibility 
of difference of opinion regarding the 
grade of wheat delivered. Such an ar- 
rangement tends to establish greater con- 
fidence in the grades given by the local 
buyer. 

“When noxious weed seeds are present 
it is advisable to have the removed dock- 
age ground before feeding, to prevent 
the further spread of these weeds on the 
farm. In many cases such material has 
a relatively high feed value, and often 
farmers will find it to their advantage to 
remove the dockage themselves or have 
their local buyers do it for them. The 
bulletin describes other methods of han- 
dling dockage and making allowance 
therefor. The farmer’s choice of method 
will be governed largely by what he con- 
siders the most advantageous method for 
his case. 

“Further information as to the correct 
method of determining dockage in wheat 
may be obtained by writing the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or by writing to or visiting 
the nearest office of federal grain super- 
vision. Such offices are located in the 
large grain markets. A farmer or coun- 
try grain-dealer may also mail it to the 
nearest licensed grain inspector and re- 
ceive for a small fee an official certificate 
showing the grade and dockage on that 
particular sample. This sample should 
be two quarts in size, of which at least 
14%. pints are inclosed in a _ clean, 
airtight container. The remainder, if 
any, with the container, should be placed 
in a clean cloth sack. The address of 
the nearest licensed grain inspector can 
be secured by writing the department or 
any supervision office.” 





Wheat Crop in Uruguay 

The minister of industries of Uruguay 
has made public the following informa- 
tion regarding the amount of wheat in 
the country, the quantity needed for sow- 
ing, and the probable supply available 
for export from the grain commission: 

“There are now in Uruguay about 
5,170,000 bus wheat, of which 4,100,000 
bus will be made into flour and 1,000,000 
will be needed for sowing the next crop. 
There will be, therefore, something like 
65,000 bus for exportation. The commis- 
sion calculates 242 Ibs per year for each 
inhabitant of the population of 1,500,000. 
Two hundred ant twenty pounds were 
formerly calculated for each person, but, 
taking into consideration the fact that 
the corn crop has been very short for the 
last two years, more wheat is allowed to 
be used as a substitute for corn. 

“The corn crop, as stated before, is 
very short, and the grain commission 
states that Uruguay will continue im- 
porting this grain until the next crop is 
harvested. It will be remembered that 
last year’s corn crop was completely ex- 
hausted by November, when importations 
from Argentina were begun. 

“Attention is called by the commission 
to the decrease of the wheat acreage dur- 
ing the last three years. In 1917-18 there 
were 975,936 acres of wheat sown; in 
1918-19, 839,589 acres, and in 1919-20 
only 721,000 acres have been sown. It is 
seen, then, that the wheat acreage has de- 
creased 254,931 acres duripg the last 
three years, or a little more than 26 per 
cent.” 





The Green Star and other steamship 
lines are working up quite a business in 
bringing coffee from South American 
ports to Baltimore, thus reviving an old 
industry or going back to first principles. 
To make the deal complete, they should 
adopt flour for their return cargoes, 
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(Continued from page 547.) 

A. J. Strouts, of Minneapolis, has 
been made assistant superintendent of 
the Omaha road, with headquarters at 
Eau Claire, Wis. Mr. Strouts was for- 
merly assistant terminal director for the 
Railrcad Administration at Minneapolis. 


T. J. McGeoy, general western freight 
agent of the Luckenbach Steamship Co., 
Inc., of Chicago, was in Minneapolis last 
week. His line, which operates between 
New York, Philadelphia and Rotterdam, 
‘ has opened an office in Minneapolis, in 
charge of Charles Drinkwater. 


George Butcher, one of the principals 
in the Inter State Flour & Feed Co., who 
has been making his home in Long Beach, 
Cal., is visiting in Minneapolis. Mr. 
Butcher was formerly connected with the 
Morton (Minn.) Merchant Milling Co. 
and for a time operated the Mississippi 
elevator in Minneapolis. 


O. P. B. Jacobson, of the Minnesota 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission, J. 
J. Murphy, of the South Dakota Rail- 
road. and Warehouse Commission, and a 
representative of the North Dakota com- 
mission, are in Washington outlining the 
car-shortage situation in the Northwest 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and asking for relief. It is expected 
that a public hearing on the subject will 
be given shortly, to be attended by the 
grain trade. 


A MINNEAPOLIS PIONEER 


The Late George H. Eastman Began Milling 
in 1866—Identified with Introduction 
of Roller Process 


In the recent death of George H. East- 
man, Minneapolis lost one of the few 
survivors of its original group of millers. 
He was identified with the grain and 
milling interests of Minneapolis from 
1866 until 1872, and was credited with 
having made some discoveries that led 
ultimately to the roller process of mill- 
ing. Mr. Eastman subsequently traded 
his holdings in the Anchor mill for an 
interest in the hardware business now 
known as Janney, Semple, Hill & Co. He 
retired from business in 1883, and for 
several years travelled extensively in 
Europe and the Orient. 

George H. Eastman was born in Car- 
roll County, New Hampshire, in 1839. 
He came to Minnesota, at that time a 
territory, when he was 19 years old, and 
located at St. Anthony, now a part of 
Minneapolis. ‘Two brothers, John and 
William W. Eastman, had preceded him 
to St. Anthony. Tiring of the West, 
however, he returned for a time to New 
Hampshire. 

In 1861 Mr. Eastman went to Cali- 
fornia via the Isthmus, and was made 
superintendent of the government tool 
road over the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 
While in California he devoted a year or 
more to gold-mining, where he met with 
some success. 

Returning to Minneapolis in 1866, Mr. 
Eastman rented the Prescott flour mill 
on Hennepin Island. The mill was an 
old-fashioned buhr mill, and had a ca- 
pacity of approximately 200 bbls daily. 
Up to that time the business had not 
been a profitable one, but under Mr. 
Eastman’s able management the enter- 
prise prospered and the owners again 
assumed control of it, Mr. Eastman not 
having a lease thereon. 

The first grain elevator was then being 
built in Minneapolis on East Washing- 
ton Street and Ninth Avenue. Merriman 
& Wilder, of St. Paul, were building the 
elevator, and placed Mr. Eastman in 
charge of it. The elevator had a capacity 
of about 150,000 bus, and was for a long 
time the largest grain elevator in Min- 
nesota. Mr. Eastman remained in charge 
of this for eight years. The grain was 
delivered largely by farmers from south- 
ern Minnesota. Sacks were used almost 
exclusively for bringing the grain from 
the farms to the elevator, and again from 
the elevator to the mills. Mr. Eastman 
to some extent revolutionized this method 
of grain-handling. He built a wagon 
box, with extra heavy trucks under it, 
and of a size to hold 100 bus of wheat. 
With this truck he delivered his wheat to 
the mills, and the innovation proved a 
success as both a time- and labor-saver. 

In 1870 Mr. Eastman resigned as man- 
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ager of the elevator, to associate with his 
brother William in the erection of the 
Anchor mill. This was the largest mill 
in Minneapolis at that time. It had 11 
sets of buhrs, and made approximately 
2,000 bbls of flour in 24 hours. It was 
during the time he was connected with 
the Anchor mill that Mr. Eastman con- 
ceived the idea of a better method of 
separating the germ of the wheat from 
the flour. He borrowed a pair of rolls 
that had been used for crushing sugar, 
and ran the stock which contained the 
germ through this set of smooth rolls. 
The germ, being oily, would roll out flat 
and not pulverize, while the starchy por- 
tions would pulverize. The flat flake could 
then be sifted out. So far as known, this 
was the first machine discovered that 





Hansa, the Argo and the Neptune steam- 
ship companies are planning to form a 
combine to exclude foreign capital from 
their enterprises. 





Increase in Labor Efficiency 


The year 1920 is so far showing a 
slight increase in efficiency of labor over 
the latter part of 1919, although produc- 
tion at present is not up to the pre-war 
standard, according to a summary of re- 
plies from a list of 169 representative 
manufacturers to a recent questionnaire 
sent out by the National Association of 
Credit Men and quoted in the June 
Monthly Labor Review. 

Comparing the efficiency in March, 
1920, over December, 1919, one-third of 


The Late George H. Eastman, of Minneapolis 


could do this. Mr. Eastman made an 
application for a patent, but while the 
patent was still pending, he and _ his 
brother sold the Anchor mill to Governor 
Pillsbury. The idea of the roller process 
of flour manufacturing was included in 
the transaction, and was later perfected 
by others. 

In connection with the sale of the An- 
chor mill, the Eastman brothers secured 
a hardware store on Bridge Square. Wil- 
liam Eastman sold his interest in this to 
T. B. Janney, and the business was con- 
tinued by George H. Eastman and Mr. 
Janney until 1875, when the firm became 
Janney, Brooks & Eastman, by the ad- 
mission of a third member. In 1883 Mr. 
Eastman sold his interest in the busi- 
ness, which is now known as Janney, 
Semple, Hill & Co, 

Mr. Eastman was married in 1869 to 
Miss Carolina W. Holt, daughter of a 
pioneer and influential citizen of Minne- 
apolis. Mrs, Eastman and one son, Dr. 
E. H. Eastman, survive. 

R. T. Bearry. 





Counsel Frederick Simpisch attached 
to the American Commission at Berlin, 
cables that the North German Lloyd, the 


the number of firms reported an increase 
in efficiency; nearly one-half reported 
no improvement and 6 per cent reported 
a decrease in efficiency over December, 
1919. 

About 10 per cent stated that labor 
was as efficient as in pre-war times and 6 
per cent stated that old labor showed as 
much efficiency as in the pre-war period, 
but that new labor was inefficient. About 
70 per cent of the 169 companies report 
labor as being less efficient now than in 
1913-14. Although 16 per cent state that 
their labor is as efficient now as for- 
merly, only 3 per cent declare that it has 
reached a standard of efficiency: higher 
than in “normal” times. 

A large number of employers attribute 
lowered production to labor shortage. 
Other important causes cited are indus- 
trial unrest, high rate of labor turnover, 
high wages, reaction from the war and 
high cost of living. 

Among the causes assigned for in- 
creased efficiency are _ profit-sharing, 
bonuses, high wages, industrial welfare 
work, improved methods of management, 
abatement of industrial unrest and the 
education of employees along economic 
lines. 
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ANOTHER REASON FOR BEING WILD 
Conway, July 13.—Sharp Dunaway 


Arkansas Gazette representative anc 
Conway’s champion “swapper,” is on a 
rampage again. He has swapped a young 
wildcat and an eagle for a barrel oi 
flour, and the wildcat was expressed yes 
terday to W. B. Caraway, of Alma. Th: 
animal, which is very docile, will beconx 
a pet in the Caraway household. 
—Little Rock (Ark.) Gazette 


* * 


“Do you play golf, Mr. Gloom?” 
“No,” replied the cynic, “but I have 
finally got so that I can stand to see other 
people play it without insulting them.” 
—Kansas City Star 
* * 
A tourist reports seeing the following 
police regulation posted up in Ireland: 
“Until further notice every vehicle 
must carry a light when darkness begins 
Darkness begins when the lights are lit.’ 
—Boston Transcript 
* * 


Lawyer: “I must know the whole trut! 
before I can successfully defend you 
Have you told me everything?” 

Prisoner: “Except where I hid thx 
money. I want that for myself.” 

—Pearson’s Weekly 
* * 

Manager (at rehearsal, to the leading 
lady): “’Ere, Miss Mortimer, you mustn't 
talk like that to the Duke. You mustn’! 
say, ‘Wot are you a-doin’?’ You’ve got t 


speak King’s English. You must say 

‘Wot are you a-doin’ of?” —Tit-Bits 
7 * 

Mr. and Mrs. Todd were debatin 


whether the movie they had just seen wa 
a new, or old, production. 

“The leading woman wore two or thre: 
gowns that are very much in vogue,” Mr 
Todd reminded her husband. 

He remained firm, however. 

“There wasn’t any excitement when th 
cocktails were served,” he said. Lif. 
* + 
Mary’s teacher one day asked her | 
draw a picture of Old Mother Hubbard 
house, showing Old Mother Hubbard a1 
her dog. Very quickly Mary drew tl 
rough outlines of what was supposed 
be a house, placing the crude form < 
Old Mother Hubbard beside the doo 
Then, with a self-satisfied air, she han 
ed her finished product to the teach 
“That is very good, Mary,” comment: 
the teacher, as she looked at the dray 

ing, “but where is the dog?” 

“Oh, the dog is in the house,” prompt! 
replied Mary. —Indianapolis News 
. + 
Gladys: “What has become of all tl 

tall men, anyway?” 

Alice: “One always sits in front of m 
at the movies.” —Film Fu 

* 

To the rear door of the house of 
lonely spinster in a Pennsylvania tow 
there recently came a seedy-looking pe 
son, who, after being given some foo. 
made so bold as to proffer this addition: | 
request: 

“Missus, ask your husband if he ain't 
got an old pair of trousers to give me?” 
Whereupon the spinster, anxious n 

to expose her solitude, replied: 

“I am sorry, my good man, but he— 
—never wears such things.”—Harper 
* + 
At an organization meeting. of t! 
women voters in a western city, one ‘ 
their orators was pleading for united 

action. 

“We must elect one of our number 
whom all the rest will follow,” she pr 
claimed. 

Now, into this meeting a mere man 
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had gained entrance. His plan was to 
heckle the speakers and cause any dis- 
agreements that he might be able to. 

“Td like to see any woman in the 
bunch that you’d all follow,” he spoke 
up, as the above statement was made. 

The woman orator looked around the 
hall, perceived the speaker, and favored 
him with her most withering glance. 

“I'd like to see po! woman in the 
bunch you wouldn’t follow!” she retort- 
ed, There was no more heckling of the 
speakers that evening. —Life. 








; Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
,dvertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—A MILLER TO TAKE CARE OF 
our 60-bbl mill, Address Herreid Milling 
Co., Herreid, 8. D. 


WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR 700- 
bbl Minnesota mill near Minneapolis; 
steady pay year round; nice location. Ad- 
dress 3414, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 








WANTED—TWO ENGINEERS, THREE 
flour packers, two oilers and sweepers and 
one fireman; good wages, steady employ- 
ment. Address 3464, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—MILLER TO TAKE COMPLETE 
charge of 60-bbl Midget mill in St, Paul; 
steady work year round. Apply in person 
or by letter to Clarence C., Gray, corner 
Starkey and Plato, St. Paul, Minn, 


WANTED—FLOUR PACKER WITH MILL 
experience and capable of watching the 
mill during the miller’s absence; also good 
warehouseman; only willing workers need 
apply: salary right. Address 3397, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—CAPABLE AND RELIABLE 
flour salesman to represent us in south- 
eastern states territory; good salary to 
man who can qualify for the position; give 
references and experience in first letter, 
Address Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn, 








SALESMAN WANTED 


We want a man of proved abil- 
ity to sell our high-grade spring 
wheat flour in Ohio, outside of 
few counties in northeastern 
corner of state-and city of Cin- 
cinnati. A splendid opportunity 
for the right man to develop big 
business on established brands. 
Address 3441, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


We want experienced flour sales- 
men for Iowa, Indiana, Illinois 
and New England states, Have 
good propositions to offer. Give 
references and experience in 
first letter. 


Century Milling Co., 
Minneapolis 





ASSISTANT CHEMIST WANTED BY 
large spring wheat mill; new modern lab- 
oratory being constructed; excellent op- 
portunity for aggressive young man; an- 
swer in own handwriting, stating age, 
whether married or single, experience, sal- 
ary expected and how soon you could 
come. Address Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., Atlas Flour Mills, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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WANTED—HEAD MILLER IN 250-BBL 
mill grinding spring and hard winter 
wheats; must be capable of taking full 
charge of plant; state experience, age, 
wages required and references; applicant 
must be good judge of wheat and flour. 
Address 206, care Northwestern Miller, 
339 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





MILLWRIGHTS WANTED 


Six millwrights for work at 
Jamestown, N. Y. New building 
and new machinery. Address 
A. E. Baxter Engineering Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





OHIO SALESMAN WANTED 


2,500-bbl Kansas mill has open- 
ing for strong man for Ohio 
territory. Applicant must have 
acquaintance with trade in 
northern Ohio and understand 
handling both jobbers and bak- 
ery trade. Excellent flour under 
well-established brand and 
splendid backing from the office. 
Salary and participating interest 
in trade handled. Give full par- 
ticulars and references in first 
letter. Address 669, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


We have an opportunity for a 
few strong representatives, one 
or two in the East, one or two 
in the Middle West and West. 
We want men of strong, aggres- 
sive personality, honest and not 
afraid of work. Experience in 
selling flour not essential, but 
demonstrated ability to secure 
and hold large volume of busi- 
ness in our or other lines very 
necessary. To those who have 
proven their worth by actual 
results, we offer a liberal basis 
of compensation commensurate 


with ability. Address 3150, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





A 200-BBL NORTH DAKOTA MILL, DE- 
sirous of strengthening its operative force 
for the new crop, wants a second miller, 
one or two flour packers and a second 
engineer; steady employment assured, 
Address 3424, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


Large, aggressive Kansas mill 
will offer attractive proposition 
to successful salesmen in Iowa, 
Good terri- 


Our products 


Illinois and Texas. 
tories now open, 

are standard and enjoy splendid 
This work will be 
backed up by strong follow-up 


reputation. 


service, effective advertising and 
Give full particu- 
Address 670, 


resale work. 
lars in application, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





A LARGE INTERIOR MINNESOTA MILL 
wants a correspondent salesman to take 
charge of sales in connection with certain 
territories; his duties will be to direct 
field salesmen and handle correspondence, 
telegrams, etc., incidental to business in 
his territory; position offers good chance 
for advancement. Address 3467, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


WE NEED A HEAD PACKER FOR OUR 
plant at Faribault, Minn. Apply to Shef- 
fleld-King Milling Co., 38 Chamber of 
Commerce, Minneapolis. 


571 


FLOUR CHEMIST, BROUGHT UP IN THE 
baking business, seeks position, Address 
3448, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. . 





FLOUR SALESMAN 
FOR EUROPE 


High-class, competent flour 
salesman required by large com- 
pany in Copenhagen, Denmark; 
excellent prospects; knowledge 
of Danish not necessary; inter- 
view will be given by their cor- 
respondents in New York. Ap- 
ply with full particulars as to 
past experience, age and salary 
to “B,” care Northwestern Mill- 
er, New York. 





WANTED—MAN WITH TRAFFIC, SALES 
and general flour office experience; give 
positions held, work performed, salary 
wanted, how soon can come, references. 
Address Aviston Milling Co., Pierce Build- 
ing, St. Louis. 





SALESMEN WANTED 
We are in need of the services 
of high-class salesmen for the 
following territories: 


(1) New York state (not includ- 
ing New York City). 

(2) Ohio, 

(3) Western Iowa. 


Excellent positions for the 


right men. Give references and 
sales-experience in first letter 


St. Paul Milling Co., 
St. Paul, Minn, 





HEAD MILLER WANTED BY 400-BBL 
southern Illinois mill, grinding principally 
soft wheat; applicant must be steady, re- 
liable and have a clean record; also must 
be competent to successfully handle men 
and be able to show creditable results in 
both yields and quality, and also must be 
able to keep plant in economical operation 
and first-class repair; permanent position 
with a good salary to the right party; 
advise past experience, age, nationality, 
past and present employment, with results 


and yields had; give full particulars in 
first letter; all applications will be treated 
strictly confidential. Address “Owners,” 
3474, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 


apolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS MILL SUPERINTENDENT, BY MAN 
with ample experience, who can furnish 
excellent references. Address “J,” care 
Northwestern Miller, New York City. 





AS HEAD MILLER, HARD OR SOFT 
wheat; any location; life experience with 
all makes of machinery. Address 3443, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR AND FEED SALESMAN, WISCON- 
sin territory, seven years’ experience, pro- 
ducer, now employed, desires to make a 


change; can furnish references. Address 
3422, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





CHEMIST, YOUNG, UNMARRIED, RELI- 
able, steady, practical and capable, avail- 
able; experienced in all kinds of wheats 


and corn; research and control. Address 
3455, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 





A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT FEED 
man, now employed, would like change; 
experienced in blending of feeds; will go 
anywhere. What have you to offer? Ad- 
dress 3472, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER BY YOUNG MARRIED 
man of life-time experience in mills to 
300 bbls capacity; can furnish best refer- 
ences and come at once; state salary and 
capacity. Address 3450, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BY EXPERIENCED HEAD MILLER, TO 
take charge of a mill of 200 bbls and up 
where high quality flour and yield is 
appreciated; have good trade connections. 
Address ‘“‘Experience,” 3423, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN OPEN 
for position; large acquaintance with De- 
troit, Mich., and state bakers; I am a 
practical baker also and have my own car; 
best of references, Address 3409, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS WAREHOUSE FOREMAN OR PACKER; 
references furnished; must be steady; can 
come at once; state wages paid; write or 
wire me your wants. Address 3452, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN WITH LARGE ACQUAINT- 
ance among car-lot buyers in Iowa will 
consider position with either spring or 
winter wheat mill having some business 
in this territory. Address S. M. P., 3436, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





MARRIED MAN, 88 YEARS OLD, WOULD 
like position with a firm as salesman or 
office man where, by hard work, could 
advance to responsible position; have had 
15 years’ practical experience, Address 
— care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 300 
to 500 bbis capacity, by miller of experi- 
ence; can furnish good reference as to 
character and ability; am willing to go 
anywhere that conditions are right. Ad- 
dress 3451, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 

FLOUR SALESMAN FAVORABLY AC- 
quainted with Michigan trade wishes con- 
nection with up-to-date, aggressive north- 
western or southwestern mill; can com- 
mence work middle of July or Aug. 1. 
Address 8. L. D., care Northwestern Miller, 
339 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio, 





AS HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 250 to 1,000 bbls, or as 
assistant superintendent in larger mill; 
age 43, active and competent; can produce 
results that count; am employed as head 
miller and superintendent and can offer 
good reasons for a change; references. 
Address 3421, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 

FLOUR SALESMAN, WELL ACQUAINTED 
with trade in northern Illinois and south- 
ern Wisconsin, having sold over 10,000 
bbis of flour and 500 tons of feed in last 
nine months, desires flour and feed con- 
nection with good northern or southwest- 
ern mill on commission basis; best of ref- 
erences. Address 3425, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


IN OFFICE OF MILL BY HIGH-GRADE 
young man; five years’ experience in every 
department of a mill office; familiar with 
mill accounting and grain work; now in 
accounting department of milling corpora- 
tion; 27 years of age; location immaterial, 
but wish responsible position, offering ad- 
vancement when merited, Address 3475, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis., 


BY A GOOD ALL-AROUND MILLER, TO 
take full charge of a country or small 
town custom mill; middle-aged married 
man; reasonable salary with country 
privileges; Wisconsin or Minnesota pre- 
ferred; if in need of a miller would like 
a trial to prove my ability as a compe- 
tent and reliable miller. Address 3469, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS BOOKKEEPER-ACCOUNTANT OR AS- 
sistant manager; five years’ experience in 
mill office with full charge of pay-rolls, 
accounting and taking of inventories; want 
a position where chance for advancement 
is good; age 26, married; can furnish Al 
references; prefer West, but would con- 
sider other territory if position is good; 
state salary in first letter. Address 3447, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—TO REPRESENT A _ FIRST- 
class hard wheat mill as salesman cover- 
ing the territory of Louisville, Ky., and 
Cincinnati, Ohio,-on a commission basis 
or otherwise; would also include rye flour 
and other mill products; have been in the 
milling business all my life and have ex- 
perience in the operating as well as the 
selling end of the business; can furnish 
first-class references, Address F. K., 3158, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 

AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in modern up-to-date mill of 1,500 to 
5,000 bbls capacity; strictly up to date in 
hard and soft wheat and corn cereal mill- 
ing and fully qualified for large plant; 
now in charge of 4,500-bbl mill; if you 
need a man to handle your plant success- 
fully write me, giving particulars regard- 
ing your plant in first letter; salary $350 
and up per month, Address ‘Ability,’ 
3428, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT, 
with good and growing concern; have had 
lifetime experience in small and large 
mills making flour and cereals; am expert 
in hard wheat milling; can get best results 
possible; if not don't want any pay; am 
successful in handling men and keeping 
mill in continuous and economical opera- 
tion to highest point of efficiency; please 
give me full particulars and what salary 
you are willing to pay, in first letter. Ad- 
dress 3390, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED—MILLER WITH SOME CAPI- 
tal can acquire whole or part interest in 
up-to-date 50-bbl Midget Marvel mill; 
North Dakota county seat; new building 
and machinery; electric power; excellent 
crop in sight; fine territory and free from 
competition. Address 3461, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





(Continued on next page.) 
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MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE WANTED—TO BUY %-BU RICHARDSON 






































aye gens wheat scale; guaranteed to be 
n good working order. The Norfolk Mill- 
MILL AND ELEVATOR FOR SALE IN ing Co., Simcoe, Ont., Canada, FOR SALE One. 325 h-p compound tandem Twin 
eentral South Dakote, doing good oe i : City Corlis engine, with jet condenser. 
and in good territory; plenty of wheat at One 10 h-p upright Troy engine 
mill door; good local trade; present own- § _— 
ers retiring.from business. Address 3439, WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS One Gould Triplex boiler feed pump. 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. covering gloss or damage to grain, One Dodge water softener. 
our an mill products. Do not . i 
FOR SALE—50-BBL MIDGET MARVEL overlook delay, shortage, decline in Five ergs No. 2 wheat heaters; 1 Columbian 
mill; North Dakota county seat; new market and deterioration claims. wi ea steamer. 
building and machinery; electric power; We have an extensive organization One Fairbanks-Morse 1,000-gallon steam fire pump. 
terms to suit on entire property or for for handling these matters, - Refer-. " j ; 
part interest; big crop in sight; no com- ences: any Minneapolis bank or The bag — 5h P gasoline ees 
petition; splendid opening for practical Northwestern Miller. We are mem- ne owe -p gasoline engine, 
miller with some capital. Address 3460, bers of the Grain Dealers’ National One American 60-inch fan. 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. Association and the Traffic Club of . : 
of Minneapelie, iy Soe All the above machinery with valves, piping and 
FOR SALE—FLOUR MILL OF 850 BBLS This service is furnished on a per- fittings in good condition. 
daily capacity, located in best part of centage basis; no collection—no pay. ‘ 
southern Manitoba; building solid brick, 7 a Cc. S. CHRISTENSEN CO., Madelia, Minn. 
elevator capacity 50,000 bus; warehouse THE SECU RITY ADJUSTMENT 
holds 15 carloads; Canadian Pacific and COMPANY, 
Great Northern railways; good local trade; 1132 to 1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., ! 
a sag A gpm ~ sr Minneapolis, Minn, Pont E ee 
uyer. ss Box , care Northwest- e 
con Sittion, Tereater Ont. Milling Efficiency, Profitable Mills 
’ b] 
re 3HOU y we wT sALE— e " : ji : ; 
Ww eee engl one « to dete ook b cee “o Sick mills need an Expert. I flow, plan, build, remodel, appraise and inspect mills. Superin- 
track Gb, Baal, Wine: ons 3 k-ton Macwell tend installations, any capacity. Make specialty Mill Bins; also corrugations for smooth rolls. 
MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE peri aan gh "cee D ochaae Mill- Life experience my guarantee. Finest credentials. Results sure. My Books ‘Book of Receipts”’ 
‘ne Co. Tactee, shies = and ‘‘Milling Lessons” 75¢ each ; ‘“Book of Formulas” $1.50. Revised 2nd edition the ‘Miller 
& ” , = ° and Milling Engineer’ 300 pages and illustrations; The Book on Milling, price $6.50, for- 
eign $8.75. CHAS. E. OLIVER, E. M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind-, U.S. A, 


FOR SALE—TWO BUCKLEY DISINTE- 
grators, No. 0, as good as new. Hector 
Co-operative Milling Co., Hector, Minn. 


. 
COMPLETE MACHINERY FOR FLOUR 
mill; building has been sold, must move WII I IAM FT IRST 
. equipment. Thomas Longo, 172 West 
Locust Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
Attorney at Law 
mentioned in The North- 


western Miller, with few 














Refers to this paper 403 to 407 New York Life Building Minneapolis, Minn. 





exceptions, may be ob- 


tained from the Clipper Belt Lacing Union Special Filled Bag 





FOR SALE “ : ‘ : 
The Connecting Link Closing Machines 
One 22-in M ball-beari vn 
‘attrition wally. belted, “with BOOK SECTION between Power and Production Manufactured by 
complete drive. LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager Clipper Belt Lacer Company UNION SPECIAL MACHINE COMPANY 


442 North Franklin St. Chicago, Illinois 











One Bowser cob crusher. GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, U. 8S. A. 
One Daisy, friction clutch, flour RS . 





packer. 
One - be ge mn si = MINNEAPOLIS 
tor, -volt, three-phase, 60- BOOKBINDERS BOOKSELLERS 
cycle, | alternating | current, BOOK IMPORTERS — BOOKHUNTERS EFFICIENCY IN MILLING 


with starter and 40 feet of 
wiring and piping. 





BEGINS WITH THE PRIME MOVER 





Water Power Mills Equipped with 


SMITH HYDRAULIC TURBINES 


Operate with a Minimum Maintenance Cost 


E. E. Bartlett, 
Delano, Minn. If you are interested in 


BOOKS 
send for our Monthly 
Review of New Books— 
mailed free upon request. 








Write Dept. “‘O"’ for 
Bulletin of Designs. 











State your require- 
ments and let us 


* suggest the tee? “tt: , 
kind of unit needed. st oa 


FOR SALE 














9x24-in Noye three-pair-high 

roller mill. Pulleys on the fast 

side 20-in, 18-in, 18x8%x2%-in; 

on the slow side, 20-in, 18-in, 16 _— siennasiielilig J 

x 7% x 27-in, corrugated top ' sg ‘ : 

vetst bottoms pair 1¢ extn Dull S. MORGAN SMITH CoO., York, P | 

cuts; bottom pair 18 cuts. Dull ° "9 or 9 a. ; 

to dull. Mill has not been used BRANCH OFFICES | 

since being rebuilt. BOSTON: 176 Federal St. CHICAGO: 76 W. Monroe St. MONTREAL: 405 Power Bldg. : 

Price $550, f.0.b. Chilhowee, Mo. : 
The Webster Mfg. Co., When GENUINE furs are needed, one 

4500 Cortland St, Chicago, Ill. should deal with an old-established, 





A eae A tinea 








Lalla Be 








plies to the purchasing of diamonds 
or any valuables about which the QUALITY FIRST 
two-pair-high Nordyke & Marmon roller a \ 
mill, newly corrugated; mechanical condi- We have been in business in Minne- 
tion perfect. Address St. Paul Milling Co., apolis over 30 years, and are well i 
St. Paul, Minn. known to The Northwestern Miller. j 
centrifugal reel; three Silver Creek scalp- 
about 800 ft of 3 and 4-inch, 4-ply cotton @ 
belting with cups. F. J. Anderson, Scan- 
dinavia, Wis. 22 | 
and 
one 9x30 Northway feed mill, two-pair- 
high, $450; one single stand 6x14 Case ( OMPAN 7 
caliper high, $110; elevator, 40-ft 
Exchange, 70 Chamber of Commerce, Min- ( ) 
INCORPORATED 


average layman knows nothing. 
f FOR SALE—FLOUR MILL MACHINERY 
ers, one double; four Silver Creek flour pGSDIN Cloth 
ONE DOUBLE STAND 9x30, STYLE “A,” 
rolls, 
center, 3x3 cups, each $30; complete shaft- y 
ing, pulleys, belting; shipped on approval MINNEAPOLIS 
Mills Machinery « e 2 
lis. r . 
—e Largest Western Manufacturers A ts 
gen 


time-tried firm. The same rule ap- 

FOR SALE—TWO 27x76 NORDYKE & We handle 

Marmon standard purifiers and one 9x18 nothing but 

in first-class condition: one Silver Creek 

bolters; one Improved flour packer; three Zr 

6x12 double roll Stevens mills, one double 5 Ni . 

roll rye mill (Case); shafting; pulleys; ee Ave. \_@). 

Allis rolls, caliper 8%, corrugated 16 to 

the inch, $300; four Nordyke & Marmon W a NO | | 

7x18 double stand, full caliper, each $200; e e 

at half of new price. Established 1879 

of 
MISCELLANEOUS 
I E ATHER 811 Tuirp AVENUE SouTH 














. . . 
FOR SALE—ATLAS ENGINE CO. STEAM E; I T M ] M 
engine, 125 h-p, fully equipped, virtually B ING Inneapo IS, inn. 
new. American Motorcycle Mfg. Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 
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ALEADING MILLS OF INDIANA 








The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 












































PURITY-QUALITY-UNIFORMITY 


The best baking trade has found by experience 
(>) that COMPETITION and GOODCATCH meet 


every requirement, and cracker-bakers have had 
the same experience with KISMET. 


| Write us for further information 


Noblesville Milling Company 
NOBLESVILLE, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


Elevator Capacity, 750,000 bushels Mill Capacity, 1,200 barrels daily 


Tested in Mill and Laboratory 


In addition to being tested in the mill at every stage of its making, our flour is daily 
subjected to the most thorough laboratory tests by an expert chemist. Thus we elimi- 
nate all guesswork and absolutely know that our flour has always the same purity, 
quality and uniformity. 


COMPETITION KISMET 
Pure Hard Pure Soft 


GOODCATCH 


Pure Kansas Hard 


Spring Wheat Flour Winter Wheat Flour Winter Wheat Flour 












IDEAL FACILITIES 








g2 


New 2,000-Bbl. Daylight Mill—One of Five Plants 


One of Many Reasons Why We 
Can Supply You Advantageously 


AGME-EVANS COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Rey errs ae 
Che COLONIS{S used 

wa: BLISH FLOUR 
PNIAL FLOUR will be in the European export 
: market as soon as restrictions 
on the export of American 
flours are removed. Copyright 
and Hermes, two of our most 
favorably known export brands, 
are still available in the same 
high quality as before the war. 






4 4 


ne) 2 
} 


Che Firsi ie. 4 


“ BARNSTABLE 
MASS 
1658 


BLISH MILLING CO. 


Millers in Colonial Days 
SEYMOUR, IND. 




















IGLEHEART BROS. 


EsTABLISHED 1856 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


MILLERS and EXPORTERS 


Soft, Hard Winter and 
Spring Wheat Flours 


Can make quick deliveries via the Gulf or Atlan- 
tic ports and in position to execute large orders. 








Cable Address: “Ioteneart,” Evansville, Ind. 
All Cable Codes 


“ROYAL MAIL” 


PURE HARD WHEAT BREAD FLOUR 


IS 


BAKING INSURANCE 


Used by Better Bakers in the production and main- 
tenance of the highest possible quality in bread. 


Highest Quality and Uniformity Baking Sample or Sample Loaf 
Guaranteed Sent on Request 


LAWRENCEBURG ROLLER MILLS CO. 
LAWRENCEBURG, INDIANA 


608 Chamber of Commerce 
BOSTON, MASS. 


341 Oliver Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. 
WINTER and SPRING WHEAT MILLERS 
We are open for connections MONTICELLO, INDIANA 


Member Millers’ National Federation 








BLANTON MILLING CO. 


Millers of both Soft and Hard Wheat 
Flours 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








The G. W. Kennedy Milling 


Shelbyville CO. Indiana 


Write us for connection. 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Millers of Soft Wheat Flour Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 
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GET ACQUAINTED 


WITH THE BETTER THINGS OF LIFE 


“PURITY” 


Special Short Patent 


“DOUGH-MAK- ER” 


Standard Patent 


“OVER THE TOP” 


Pre-ferd Clear 









Hard wheat flours of the best wheat grown that will please the most particular trade. 


AMERICAN HOMINY COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 







Correspondence Solicited 








JOHNSON COUNTY, 
INDIANA 


Is known the world over for its wonderful 
corn. It is just as truly famous for its ex- 


cellent 
Soft Wheat 


Suckow’s Mill is located at Franklin, Indi- 
ana—the County Seat of Johnson. It is the 
only car-lot shipper of flour from this fa- 


Indiana Grows 
the Best Wheat 


That fact, combined 
with skill, experience 
anda high regard for 
the quality of our brands, insuring 














mous wheat county. 


Our elevators dot the county at the most 
desirable points. Our wheat supply is as- 
sured. It’s not so hard a job to mill high- 
grade flour from high-grade wheat. 


Our wheat is eagerly sought by other mills. 
Why? They know its quality. 


Let’s get together on a trial car or two of 


“Perfection” Flour 


SUCKOW MILLING CO. 


FRANKLIN, IND. 








uniform excellence, accounts for 
the success of these two brands. 


GERBELLE 
NEVER FAIL 


our best Patents. 


We shall be glad to furnish samples and quote 
prices to parties who mean business. 


The Goshen Milling Co. 


Winet Plontand Feed” Goshen, Indiana 














